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ATTREBUR T'S 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


2% 
Neſeire vita jucundiſſima*. 


IJ TOVA res agitur, judices; ſtultitiæ jus quæ pet 
L V tot ſecula primas obtinuit nunc demùm in dubium 
vocatur: mihi aures itaque præbete, quas fori circula- 
toribus, ſcurris, ac morionibus conſueviſtis arrigere, 
qualeſquè olim Midas ille noſter exhibuit Pani. Ego 
beatos illos homunculos, quos alii fatuos, inſulſos vo- 
cant, maximis in voluptatibus verſari, & continua fœli- 
eitatis ſerie uſos fore, arbitror, citraque ſtultitiæ condi- 
mentum nihil quidquam ſuave eſſe duco. Que enim 
vitæ pars eſt non invenuſta, non infipida, non moleſta, 
niſi acceſſerit fatuitas : quid illud eſt in infantibus quod 
- fic deoſculamur, fic amplectimur, fic fovemus, niſi ſtul- 
titiæ lenocinium? unde, quæſo, iſta juventæ gratia, 


* Though this appears only to have been a ſchool-exerciſe ; 
yet, as Atterbury was deſervedly famed for purity of claffical 
taſte, the Editor hopes for indulgence in ſubmitting to the 
publick this ſingle ſpecimen of his early abilities. 
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niſi ex ineptii, cujus beneficio quam minime ſapit, atque 
ob id quam minime ringitur? Cur ſenes feſtiviſhmos, 
comicos, facet6ſque appellamus, nifi quod delirent, & 
deſipiant, niſi quod capillorum albor, os edentulum, & 
garrulitas æque illis, ac infantibus, ſtultitiæ fignum 
exhibeat? Ineptiam autem imprimis gratam eſſe, & 
amabilem, ex hoc ipſo facienda eſt conjectura, quòd 
illam una omnes amplectantur, & colant ; quod ei ipſi 
homines qui literatos ſe, & doctrina provectos profiten- 
tur, cæteris ſtultitiæ cultoribus præcellunt, ea tantùm 
cauſa, quod doctiùs ineptiant. Poetarum enim omne 
ſtudium non alio pertinet, quàm ad demulcendas ſtul- 
torum aures, idque meris nugamentis, & ridiculis fabel- 
lis; tamen his freti, dictu mirum, ut, cum ſibi immor - 
talitatem & diis parem vitam polliceantur, tim aliis 
eandem promittant. Dein dialeQici & ſophiſtæ homi- 
num genus quovis ære Dodonzo loquacius de aſini 
umbrä rixari, de Jana caprina pertinaciſſimè digladiari 
non dubitant, donec nimiùm altercando veritatem amit- 
tant. Sub hos prodeant philoſophi, barbi, pallioque 
verendi, qui ſe ſolos ſapere prædicant, reliquoſque 
omnes tanquam umbras volitare; hi cam neque foſſam 


aliquoties, neque ſaxum obvium perſpiciant, tamen 


idzas, quidditates & ecccitates videre ſe prædicant: 
res adeo tenues ut nemo eas perſpicillo intueri, nedum 


oculis aſſequi, poſſit, niſi tam Lynceus, ut ea quoque - 


per altiſſimas tenebras videat, quæ nuſquam ſunt : in- 
gratum me hercle hominum genus, qui cùm maxime 
noſtræ factionis ſint, tamen apud vulgum adeo cogno- 
minis noſtri pudet, ut id paſſim aliis probri vice obji- 

ciant; qui dim Sophi & Thaletes videri geſtiunt, chm 
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revera eorum unuſquiſque ſapientum octavus fuerit, 
nonne jure optimo illos moroſophos appellarem? Jam 
quid de proceribus aulicis memorem ? qui abunde fibi 
feelices videntur, quod regem tribus verbis ſalutare 


didicerint, quod norint titulos ſubinde inculcare, ſere- 
nitatem, dominationem, & magnificentiam. Quid ple- 


beculam rudem ignavam dicam? eo grata & jucunda 


eſt ineptiz fruitio, ut totus terrarum orbis ſtultitiæ 


templum eſſe videatur pulcherrimum; neque vero ali- 
- cubi deſunt myſtæ, niſi ubi deficiunt homines. Eſtne 


quidquam feœlicius aut venuſtius iſto hominum genere 
quos vulgò moriones, fatuos, inſulſos vocant; pulchris 


equidem, ut opinor, cognominibus. 


Principiò vacant mortis metu, non mediocri malo, 


vacant conſcientiæ carnificina, non expaveſcunt ſpectris 
ac lemuribus, non torquentur metu impendentium ma- 
lorum, non ſpe futurorum bonorum diſtenduntur. Hic 
mihi jam expendas velim, ſtultiſſime ſapiens, quot un- 
dique angoribus diſcrucietur animus tuus, congeras in 


unum acervum univerſa vita tuz incommoda, atque ita 


demòùòm rectè ſubducta ratione intelliges, quantis è ma- 


lis cultores ſuos ſtultitia ſubtraxerit. Adde huc, quòdd 


non ſoldm ipſi perpetud gaudent, ludunt, : cantillant, 
rident, verum etiam ceteris omnibus, quocunque fe ver- 
terint, volyptatem, jocum, cachinnum, luſumque af. 
ferant; velut in hoc ipſum à deorum indulgenria dati, 
ut humane vitæ triſtitiam exhilararent ? unde fit, ut, 
cum aliis in alios varius fit aff ctus, hos omnes ex quo 
tanquam ſuos agnoſcant, paſcant, foveant, ſuecurrant 
ſi quid mali acciderit, et impune permittant, quidquid 
dixerint aut fecerint? Imo ſummis regibus adeo ſunt 
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in deliciis, ut fine illis neque convivari neque ingredi 
poſſint. Maxime autem ad ſtultorum fcelicitatem con- 
ducit, quod fi forte homines invenuſtiſſimi fuerint, ſe 
tamen fœliciſſimos eſſe arbitrantur. Age, fi quis putri- 
bus veſcatur ſalſamentis quorum alius nec odorem ferre 
poſſit, & tamen huic ambroſiam ſapiant, quæſo quid 
intereſt ad fœlicitatem? Si cui fit uxor egregiè defor- 
mis, quæ tamen marito vel cum ipia Venere certare 
poſſe videtur, an non perinde fuerit ac ſi facie ſit venuſ- 
tiffima? aut nihil itaque intereſt inter hominem laute, 
nitideque viventem, ac fatuum, qui iis delectamentis ſe 
ingurgitari tantùm ſomniat, aut, i quid interſit, potior 
eſt ſtultorum conditio. Ita enim inſtitutum eſt, ut for- 
tuna ſapientibus mimiciffima cum fuerit, contra ſtultis 
etiam dormientibus omnia commoda adduxerit. Finge e 
jam mihi ſapientiæ exemplar, hominem qui vitam totam 
in acquirenda doctrinà contriverit, & ſibi perpetuis vigi- 
lis, nocturniſque lucubrationibus adrerſam contraxit 
vraletudinem; qui ubicunque loci ſe conferat, obſtipo 
ſemper capite aliquid meditatur, & exporrecto labello, 
neſcio quid nugarum muſſitat, qui, ſibi ipſi iniquus & 
durus cum fit, aliis gravis eſt & inviſus; macieque tan- 
deèem, non ſenio confectus, multo ante diem morte de- 
paciſcitur: quanquam quid refert quando moriatur ejuſ- 
modi vir, qui nunquam vixerit: habens egregiam illam 
ſapientis imaginem. Bectè itaque à diis conſultum eſt, 
ne malum id ſapientia inter nos diutius ſerpat, ut, qui 
parentes doctiſſimos habuerit, ipſe tamen fatuus, & ig- 
narus fuerit; uti Ciceroni degenerem fuiſſe filium conſtat, 
& ſapiens ille Socrates natos progenuit patri quam matri, 
ſimiliores. 2 aiſtriones, res factu d. ifcillima, & 
laude 
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laude digniſſima eſſe ducitur, fatuos homunculos ad vi- 
vum perſonare; vos, jam ipfi conjicite quam ingens fit 
ipſius ſtultitiæ bonum, cujus etiam fallax umbra, & 
imitatio ſola, tantam laudem a doctis mereatur. Ne 
itaque, Judices, palmam hane ſtultitiæ ſurripiatis, quam 
uno ore omnes tribuerunt; ſtultitiæ, quam non ſolum 
fatui & ignari colunt, ſed ii ipſi homines, qui illam vi- 
tuperant, & deſpicatui habent; quæ fortunæ adeo gra- 
tioſa cum fuerit, cur non & veſtram benevolentiam con- 
ciliet, demiror. Quòd fi nihilominus inique voſmet- 
ipſos gerere perſeveratis, tritum illud dictum recorde- 
mini velim, ſtultinam plerumque male audire etiam 
apud ſtulriſlimos. 5 F. ATTERBURY, 


U. Preface to © Ane, * Selects quædam Poemata f 
I Italorumqui Latinè ſcripſerunt, 1684. 
* Dignos laude viros Muſa vetat mori.” Hor, 


BENEvOLO Lzecrori 
IBELLUS hic, qui tibi in manus offertur, erudite 
Lector, eorum præcipuè Poetarum præ ſe fert 
nomina; qui ingenii famà inter Italos, populares ſuos 
commendatiſſimi, apud exteras itidem Nationes etiam 
num inclareſcunt. Comparatis ſiquiĩdem, quot per ami- 
cos poteram, induſtriæ ſubſidiis; id mihi unicè erat 
propoſitum breviori ſpatio ks. que publici juris 
facturus eram; nec eorum errore duci, qui temerè & 
| Infeliciter operam collocantes, ut copiam modo ſequan- 
tur, deleftui minus ſtudent. Atque ableganti aded 
quæ ſordida; recidentj que ſuperflpa; rejicienti que 
invenuſta, ea demum placuit ſolummodo excerpere; 
PE, abſque tædio ſolicitæ diſquiſitionis, 1 in uſum & 


By delicias 
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delicias ſorent Le& ri, ſuaviter ingenioſo. Methode 


autem & ordine eo uti vitum eſt; ut totum hoc, quod- 


cunque eſt opuſculj, in quatuor partes diviſum, com- 


mode abiolvi poſſei. Prima pars Eclogas complectitur; 


ſecunda eſt oidatcalicay; tertia Odas continet; in 
ultima traduntur Poemata varii argumenti, quibus Syl- 
varum nomen indidimus *. Br 

* The following curious note was communicated to me 
by the Rev. Mr. Fly, from the hand writing of Walter 
Harte, prefixed to“ Sclecca Poemata Italorum qui Latine 
« fcriplernnt, Cura cvjui'pam Anonyami Anno 1684 con- 
„ gella, iterum in lucem data, una cum aliorum [ralorum 


«© operibus, accurante A. Pops. Londini, 1740,” 2 vols 8vo. 


lt is ſarprizing that Mr. Pope ſhould be „ien upon this 
point, when he told me, 14 years before the publication of 
© this preſent edition, that the Animymu quidam was Dr. 
„ ATTERBURY, biſhop of Rocheſter. Perhaps the Biſhop 


did not chuſe to acknowledge the ſlight amuſements of 


6 name. „„ „ « 
To authenticate this note +, it has been ſhewn to the Rev. 


Dr. Douglas, ſince Lord Biſhop of Carlifle (to whom, and to 


Nr. Stanhope, Mr. Harte was tutor), who perfectly recol- 


lects the hand writing. — Dr. Johnſon, in his Life of 
« Pope.“ ſays, A ſmall ſelection from the Italians who 
„rote in Latin had been publiſhed at London, about the 


latter end of the laſt century, by a man who concealed his 


* name, but whom his Preface ſhews to have been qualified 
for his undertaking. This collection Pope amplified by _ 
* more than half, and (1740) publiſhed it in two volumes, 


but injuriouſly omitted his predeceſſor's preface, 


+ Since the above note was firſt printed, the Editor has received the fol- | 


lowing r:mark from an anunvmous correſpondent : © What probability 
4 there is, that Atterbury, at that time a ſtudent at Chriſt- Church, Oxford, 


2 Was the evitor of the Collection, I leave to the reader to decide, when he 
4 is told from the title-page of the edition of 1684, that the book, though 
„ printed indeed at London, was at the expence of R. Green and F. 


% Ibicks, Bookſellers at Cambridge.” In reply, it may be ſuggeſied, that 
the names of the Cambriige Bookſellers might be uſed for the purpoſe of 
concealinent ; and that the poſitive aſſertion of Mr. Harte is in ſome little 
degree countenanced by a copy of the original work now in my poſſeſſion, 
in which © Pocmata Italorum,“ as a direction to the binder for lettering 
os volume, occurs in a band-wriing which I verily believe to be Atter- 
f 3 A San- 


66 HA". .* 5 
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A Sannazario incipimus ; cui parem, apud Italos, in 
bucolicis ; aut proxime ſubſequentem invenire qui velit, 
fruſtra eſt. Nam adeò candidus, tener, ſimplex, ve- 
nuſtus eſt; ut nihil ſupra: et dignus ſane, & quis 
unquam, quem effuſè adeo laudet Rapinus; quem Sca- 
liger, in carmine paſtorali, fere poſt Virgilium unice 
legendum cenſeat. Baptiſtæ Amalthei Eclogas Alco- | 
nem & Lycidam, ſuperioribus duas adjunxi ; quæ licet 


minus perfectæ; venuſtæ tamen, & puræ ſunt, & mol- 


liter fluunt. Cæteri aut deliciarum ſectatores, urbani- 
tatem nimis exquiſite affectant; aut, quod plerumque. 
contingit intemperantiùs ſibi indulgentibus, pueriliter 
ineptiunt; & tractu excurrunt fuſiori, quam ferat Eclogæ 
tenuitas & deducti carminis ratio. Quum igitur nec 
ſeptem Eclogæ ſufficerent ad libri complementum; nec 
ſuppeterent, de Italis, cum ſimplicitate ſatis elegantes; 
quæ reliquis in ſocietatem adſciſcerentur; aliundè qua- 
tuor accerſere placuit, Buchanani ſcilicet duas; Grotii, 
& Heinſii, utriuſque ſingulas, ſane incomparabiles. 
Paſtoritiæ quorum utique compoſitiones, apud omnes 
perelegantis ingenii viros, ſummam laudem adeptæ ſunt; 
molle illud & facetum, quod Virgilio Flaccus tribuit, - 
tam mirifice ad vivum exprimendo. 
In didaſcalicis occurrit primo Hieronymi Fracaſtorii 
Syphilis, five Poema de morbo Gallico, ſcriptum ad 
Petrum Bembum Cardinalem: Cujus viri, longe erudi- 
tiſſimi, tantus emicuit ſplendor; ut eum non dubitet Sca- 


liger, aliis, ævi tam prioris, quam ſui, omnibus ante- 


ferre; proximumque divino ſuo Virgilio locare. Qui 
plus de Fracaſtorio ſcire velit, Scaligerum adeat in Hy- 
Percritico; quem licet ſummi Poetæ donet nomine, 8 
B 7 non ⸗ 
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nonnullis eum locis arguit, pro more ſuo, liberaliter. 
Hoc liberè affirmare poſſim; & caſtitate ſermonis, & re- 
rum p14 & conquiſitis appoſitè ad ornamenta fabulis 
& verſuum ad exprimendos aſfectus efficacia; Hactenus 
ei Italorum, quot ſcio, neotericos in univerſum princi- 
patu ceſſiſſe. Verum omnia hæc, ſuperiùs recenſita, 
ex iteratis denud, per intervalla, lectionibus, facilius 
percipi, quam exprimi poſſunt. Marci Hieronymi Vide 


de bombicibus libri duo claudunt partem ſecundam. In 


quibus pauca ſunt, quæ defideres; quod rejicias, nihil. 
Eſt enim in praceptis valde accuratus (non ita tamen ut 
infra Poetæ dignitatem ſubſidat) & puritatis in Latina 
dictione tetinentiſſimus. Certè in compoſitione Scacchiæ, 
quæ in Sylvis habetur, ingenium viri maxime elucet. 
Nuſquam enim vena fluit caſtigatiore, propiuſque, ad 
 Virgilii majeſtatem accedente : Numeri pleni, & rotundi; 
elatiores figuræ; & abique tranſlationum audacia feliciter 
: inſurgit oratio. 
SGauperſunt reliquæ duæ partes; Ode altera, & al- 
tera illa Sylvarum : de quibus aliqua, prout in utriuſque 
iidem ſe exhibent authores, dicenda ſunt conjunctim. 
Nam labor eſſet nimius, & legenti forſan ingratus, figil- 
latim omnia & minute proſequi. Quod ad Odas Flaminii | 
attinet, quarum hic bene multas habemus, nihil effe po- 
reſt, ut opinor, ſuavius; quod i imprimis ii judicent, qui 
ſapiunt Latine. Catulli enim, ut mihi videtur, non 


tam imitator, quam æmulus prope dici meruit. Ingenii | 


nitor & venuſtas, ſtylus candidus, numeri Catullianis 
minus borriduli, & cum ſuavitate ubique mira facilitas, 
ſunt præcipuæ ejus virtutes; quæ & animum illecebris 

permulcent, & aurium judicio ſatisfaciunt. Ex 1is, qua 


ad 
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ad neceſſarios ſcripſit, indolem viri perblandam, feſti- 
vam, hilarem facilè agnoſcas. Amores, Catulli, mol- 
 litie, verecundia ſua, luſit. Sannazarius præter Eclogas, 
& Lyricis dedit operam, & tentavit Elegos, ſuccefſu 
haud mediocri. In elegia, quæ ad amicam inſcribitur; 
luculentus, mollis, ter ſus, tenerrimorum affectuum ple- 
niſſimus, Ovidii certè Veneres, & Tibulli cultum ex- 
preſſit. Idem Epigramma nitidum, de admirabili urbe 
Venetliis, ſex verſibus concluſit. Et ſunt qui eum fe- 
runt à Senatu Veneto ſexcentos aureos (pro verſibus ſin · 
gulis centenos) honorarii muneris ergo tuliſſe. Pontani 
- quum laudaveris ingenium, negligentiam reprehendas ; 
ca autem præcipuè ſelegi, in quibus fibi maxime tempe- 


ravit, & modum tenuit. Naugerius Patricius Venetus ad 


Carulli imitationem totum ſe contulit; cujus virtutes in 
nonullis aſſecutus eſt. Augurelli, Archil, & Criniti 

Odæ tueantur ſe legentis judicio, prout ſingulæ occur- 
runt. Areoſto ingenii amœaitas gratiam conciliat. 


Strozzæ, pater & filius, poetæ minime vulgares: Patre 


melior filius, ut Scaligero viſem eſt. Cardinalis Bembus 


non ſolus excellentium virorum fautor; ſed & ipſe, in 


re poeticà, inter cæteros multùm ex-elluit. Elegi ip- 
kus duo, quos hic habes, ſunt pure, venuſte, & amato- 
riè ſcripti. Jani itidem Hetruſci duo ſunt conſimili virtute 
ſpectabiles. In eo minime ferendus, quod interdum Po- 
eta ſit laſcivior, quam verecundo ori conveniat. Ipſius 
Jgitur luxuriem & petulantiam compeſcui; verſibus ali- 
quot è medio ſublatis, qui turpitudinis notam preferrent. 
Quoad reliquos; molles illi quidem, & delicati ; ſed ni- 
hil tam pingue ſpirantes, quod aures, ut opinor, caſtiſ- 
ſimæ cum faſtidio reſpuant. Cæterùm utcunque ſe res 
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habet apud ſeveros æſtimatores, Italorum ferè nullum 
paulò humaniorem, & inſignioris notæ Poetam reperias: 


cui non ſolenne fit Veneri, ut aiunt, litare, & in eroticis 


aliquantùm exerceri. Hendecaſyllabæ Cottæ ad Lyco- 


rin, & Gerardi Vaxis ad Leſbiam, ita ſe in ſenſus intimos 


cum voluptate inſinuant; ut nihil deſideretur amplius ad 
perfectionem iſtius carminis, quod natum ad delicias vi- 


detur. Sunt & Faſcitello ſuæ virtutes; ſunt & ſuæ 
Parliſtaneo; quibus uterque eorum apud ingenuas gra- 
tiam inire poſſunt. Sed ad majora tranſeundum eſt. 


Sadoleto Curtius ſuus eximii Poetæ nomen attulit; quod 
res in ſublimi poſitas, illuſtri ſtilo, & numerorum rotun- 
ditate exæquans, nec de calore quid interdum remiſerit; 
nec in tumorem excreverit. In verborum porrò lumini- 


bus, & ſententiarum acrimonia frequens; pulchrum & 


concinnum opus ad finem uſque perduxit. Politianus 
eo ſucceſſu, quo vix alter quiſquam eruditorum, huma- 
niores literas excoluit: In ſolutà autem oratione, quam 


ligata, longe foelicior. Ingenio ad omnia ferebatur 
vivido vegetoque. Effuſus tamen, & exultans, & Lucano 
quam Maroni ſimilior, ſententiarum ubique pompam ſtu- 
dioſè conquiſivit; quas tractu numerorum plus æquo ex- 
currentium productas aculeatis, ut plurimùm, finibus 
concludere voluit. Quod conſilium rebus in medio di- 
cendi genere poſitis, prout Ruſticum ejus oportuit fuiſſe, 
haud ita belle conveniet. At multa in eo venuſte difta 
reperias, & digna quantivis pretii; quæ fi Criticorum- 
examini ſubjiciantur, in pleriſque, ſe præbeant æſti- 


manda. Per dimetros autem Iambos, in laudes puellæ 


ſuæ fuſos, præcipitat ſe liber ille ſpiritus, & ſolute ſpa- 
tiatur; ferente non ſolum, fed. & poſcente id carminis 
——— incitati 
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incitati genio. Fracaſtorius præreptos ſibi filios imma- 
turà morte conqueſtus; orbitatis dolorem teſtatur, ut 
pium parentem decet, & Poetam optimum. Jam vero, 
ut aliquando deſinere incipiam, de duabus excellentis in- 
genii viris, Caſtilioneum intelligo, & Hicronymum | 
Amaltheum; quædam in praſentia dicenda ſunt. Hu- 
jus Epigrammata (tria autem appoſui) terſa, culta, lepida, 
argutè & ſtrictim coneluduntur. Ode ad Maximilianum 
Horatianis numeris ſcripta fere ipſam antiquitatem pro- 
vocat. Cujus ut materia illuſtris; ita ipſa excel ſo ſpiritu 
provehitur, & nervis ſe magnifice ſuſtentat: Ecbaſi de- 
inde factà ad Orphei mentionem, tenerrimo numerorum 
vocumque flexu afficitur z animumque lenioribus pcr- 

mulcet, ut prius gravioribus extulerat, æquè in utriſque 
feeliciter. Balthaſaris Caſtilionei Cleopatra, quæ hie 
ultimò habetur, magnum & illuſtre teſtimonium a Scali- 
gero meruit: Dignum certe opuicutum, quod ob incre- 
dibilem ſuavitatis gratiam, à politis omnibus 1 in æterno 
honore habeatur. 
At nimis fortaſſe in eorum judicio morati ſumus. Tu 
mihi denuò officioſe compellandus es, amice Lector, & 
exorandus; ut perbenignè ac humaniter excipias, quæ 
dudum ex uſu publico procurare cœperam. Singula per- 


curras, excutias, evol vas; nec vilia, nec in triviis nata 


reperies. Quin eorum pleraque, ſuffragiis doctiorum 
comprobata, in univerſum placuerunt; atque etiam valdè 
7 placebunt, 1 5 
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II. 
AN ANSWER TO SOME CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE SP'RIT OF MARTIN LUTHER AND 
THE CRIGINAL OF THE REFORMATION *; | 


LATELY PRINTED AT OXFORD, 1687. 


The fiercencſs of man ſhall turn to thy praiſe, and the 


« fierceneſs of them ſhalt thou refrain.” Pſ. Ixxxvi. 10. 


T7 HENTI fiſt happened upon this Pamphlet, 
VV and, by ſome peculiar beauties in the ſtyle, ea - 


ſily diſcovered its owner, I was, I muſt confeſs, not a 


little ſurprized: I could not have imagined that a man of 
ſo big a reputation as the author of the Guide in Con- 

* troverſy +,” one whoſe thoughts had for ſome years 
converſed with nothing Jeſs than Qecumenical Councils, 

: Popes, and Partiarchs, ſhould quit all thoſe fine amuſe- 
ments for the humble taſk of life- Writing, and drawing 
of characters. It was mean prey, I thought, for a bird 
of hi- pounces ; and the deſign he did it with made it ten 

times more a riddle. The doctrines of the Reformation 

have, for near two centuries, kept the field againſt all 
encounterers: and does he think they may be foiled at 
laſt by two or three little remarks upon the life and ac- 
tions of a ſingle Reformer? But it looks like a jeſt, 


* It was this vindication of the great Reformer that indu- 


ced Riſhop Burnet to rank the author among thoſe eminent 


Divines who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their admirable 
defences of the Proteſtant Religion. The Imprimatur is da - 
ted July 29, 1687. An 8vo edition of it was printed in 1723. 


+ Obadiah Walker, Maſter of Univerſity College. 


when 


a_ 


+ 
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| when the irregularities committed by Luther in Germany 
are turned upon us here in England; as if any thing 
that he ſaid or did could affect a Church eſtabliſhed upon 
its own bottom, and as independent on any foreign au- 
thorities as the Crown her Defender wears. Luther's 
voice is indeed to us, what our Author * terms it, © the 
cc voice of the ſtranger;” and though we are always 
ready to wipe off the unjuſt aſperſions caſt upon him by his 


enemies, yet this is what we are obliged to, not as ſons, 
but as friends. Whenever injured Virtue is ſet upon, 


every honeſt man is concerned in the quarrel. But theſe 
laſt attacks have been ſo very feeble, that had we for 
once truſted the cauſe to its own ſtrength, it would have 
ſuffered but little damage. And I for my part ſhould 
| have done ſo, did I not know there were a ſort of men 
in the world, who have the vanity to think every thing 
on their fide unanſwerable that does not receive a ſet 
reply; though at the ſame time they are pleaſed to an- 
| ſwer nothing themſelves. They fight indeed all of them 
like Tartars; make a bold and furious onſet, and, if that 
does not do, they retreat in diſorder, and you never hear 
of them afterwards. And this, I expect, will be the 
preſent caſe. The Editor of theſe © Conſiderations” will 
not much care for replying, 1 believe; becauſe that 
muſt be de proprio, and cannot be drawn from the old 
| ſore of proviſions laid in by the fraternity. But whe- 
ther the poiſons were of an earlier mixture, and de- 
ſigned, like Italian preparations, to work now at a di- 
ſtance, or whether lately tempered, is a thing we may 
ſafely be ignorant of; as long as we are ſecure of the 


* Conſiderations, p. 2: 
anti- 
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_ antidote, before they take their effect. And this the 
Theatre-preſs thinks herſelf engaged to promiſe : con- 
| fidering from whoſe munificence ſhe had her birth, and 
eſpecially to whom ſhe owes her luſtre ; a late Prelate *, 
of a remarkable zeal for the Eſtabliſhed Church; and 
who, were Religions to be tried by Lives, would have 
lived down the Pope, and the whole Conſiſtory. If the 
ſervices ſhe does now are not of the moſt deſerving cha- 
rater, it is what the meanneſs of the oppoſer and a worn- 
out cauſe will bear: ſhe has already produced the ſtrong- 
eſt arguments againſt Popery — Fathers and Bibles. 
The preſent attempt is confined perfectly within the 
bounds of an Anſwer ; and pretends to nothing more 
than a bare purſuit of the Author ſtep by ſtep; and the 
laying open his blunders, for the Reader's eaſe, juſt in 
the ſame order they lie. There was nothing frightful 
in this taſk, but the toil of being forced to think ſo 
long upon fo. very thoughtleſs a Writer: in all other 
reſpects it was as eaſy as one would wiſh. The Hiſtory- 
part lay within a little room; and the reaſonings upon it 
were ſo thin, that they needed only ſetting in the light to 
be looked through. In both, my greateſt helps have 
been drawn from one ſingle Author, the Conſiderer him- 
ſelf; who, in every book of his, has made it appear, 
that he can write contradictions, as well as believe them. 
This ſmall performance had ſeen the light much ſooner, 
but that it waited the edition of another piece which 
ſhould regularly have prevented it. But the gentleman 
employed on that occaſion having not yet had all the 
leiſure he expected, it was thovght fit rather to ſend. 
* Dr. Fell, b. ſhop of Oxford, 167 ;—1686. 8 
| | this 
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this abroad, out of its due place, than ſtay till every 
body had forgotten the book it 1 a misfortune 


which I fear it has already in a great meaſure undergone. 
In the Defence of our Reformation, to come, it will be 


found, that the Conſiderer is no good Hiſtorian; the 
Replyer has proved him no good Catholic; the Ani- 


madverter no good ſubject; and all together no good 
Diſputant: ſo that I have now no new ſide of him left to 
entertain the reader with. What he is, after all this, 


nobody knows; it is much eaſier to gueſs what, under 


3 Revolution, he will be. 


ANSWER T O s O M E 


CONSIDERATION Ss, &e. 


ARTIN LUT HER'S life was 1 
warfare; he was engaged againſt the united for- 


ces of the Papal world, and he ſtood the ſhock of them ” 
bravely both with courage and ſucceſs. After his death, 


one would have expected that generons adverſaries 


ſhould have put up their pens, and quitted at leaſt fo 
much of the quarrel as was perſonal. But, on the con- 
trary, when his doarines grew too ſtrong to be taken 
by his enemies, they perſecuted his reputation; and 


by the venom of their tongues ſufficiently convinced the 


world, that the religion they were of allowed not only 

Prayers for the dead, but even Curſes too. Among the 
reſt that have engaged in this unmanly deſign, our Au- 
thor appears; not indeed after the bluſtering rate of 


ſome 
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ſome of the party; but with a more calm and better dif- 
ſembled malice : he has charged his inſtrument of re- 
venge with a fort of white powder, that does the ſame 
baſe action, though with leſs noiſe. It is cruel thus to 
- Interrupt the peace of the dead; and Luther's ſpirit has 
reaſon to expoſtulate with this man, as once the ſpirit of 
Samuel did with Saul Why haſt thou diſquieted me, 
© to bring me up *2?” He knows the ſequel of the ſtory : 
the anſwer that was given was no very pleaſing one: it 
only afforded the enquirer an account of his own diſcom- 
| fiture. Let us ſee whether this diſturber of Luther's 
© alhes will have any better fortune +. 
The firſt thing we are preſented with, is a double 
character of the Good and Evil Spirit, ſet out by thoſe 


| works or properties which are ſaid to attend each of 


them in Scripture. And by this teſt it is that Luther's 
Spirit is to be tried: For ſo often as the teachers of 
& new and ſtrange Doctrines come into the world, pro- 
© feffing oppoſition to thoſe received by our preſent ſu- 
„ periors, and to the common tenets of the Church, : 
C Chriſtians are directed by St. John, iv. 1. to try 


c ſuch Spirits, whether they are of God. And we are 


© inſtructed by our Lord, Matth. vii. 16. that 
8 they | ſhall know and diſcern them by their 


* Ecclef. xIvi. 20. 1 Sam- xxviii. 1 8 
7 Ever ſince I knew what Popery was, I diſliked 3 it; 
Land the better I knew it, the more J oppoſed it. Thirty- 
* ſeveh years ago | wrote in the defence of Martin Luther, the 
* great champion of the Reformation; and was perhaps the 
* only Divine, or member of this Church, that has defended 


him, ina treatiſe expreſsly writ for that purpoſe, from the in- 


fancy of the Reformation to this day.“ 
ATTERBURY'S Speech, on his trial. 
fruits. 
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fruits * The inference from hence is, that Luther's 
doctrine ſhould be tried by his works. Now, though 


we are very willing to ſtand to this teſt, yet nothing hi- 


therto ſaid can any way engage us to it : for here is a 


manifeſt violence offered to two places of Scripture ; by 
leaving out the preceding verſe in one, and the ſubſe- 
quent in rhe other, he has quite perverted the meaning 
of both. St. John ſays, © Beloved, believe not every 
00 Spirit, but try the Spirits whether they be of God 4.” 
How ſhall we try them? the next verſe inſtructs us. 


« Hereby know ye the ſpirit of God; every ſpirit that 
ce confeſſeth that Jeſus Chriſt is come in the Fleſh, is of 
God .“ Nothing can be plainer than that the Apoſtle 


here would bave new teachers proved, by the confor- 
mity their doctrine bore to that he had delivered. But 


this was not for our Author's purpoſe to obſerve; and 


therefore he dropped the latter part of the quotation, 
which would have | expounded the former, and ſlipped 


over to St. Matthew's, © Ye ſhall know them by their 


6“ fruitsh.” Whom? Conſult the foregoing words, 


„ Beware of falſe Prophets, which come to you in 
ce theeps cloathing, but inwardly they are ravening - 
«© wolves ||.” The caution here given is againſt ſuch as 
come * jn ſneeps cloathing;“ that is, in all ourward i in⸗ 


nocence and meekneſs (as our learned paraphraſt ex · 
Pounds 1 it ©), ye ſhall know them by their fruits; not 


by 


* Conſid. p. 2. + John iv. 1. f Ibid. ver. 2. 
d Matth. vii. . i Ibid. ver. 17. 
Nor is this merely 2 Proteſtant-expoſition. 13 "WE 
Zenſis, upon the Place, lays, * Indun ſpecien ovium,” 


vor. IV. | C | | that 
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by thcir well or ill-living ſure, for they are ſuppoſed to 
put on the vizard of ſeeming ſanctity; but“ by the doc. 
te trines, which, as ſoon as they have got any authority 
«© with you, they will endeavour to infule into you.” 


Thus are the two tests, which ſhould be the baſis of 
the whole diſcourie, proved directly contrary to the 


deſign of it, and naturally leading us to the exa- 


mination of particular doctrines according to a received 


ſtandard, the thing which our adverſaries ſo ſtudiouſſy 


avoid. But Scripture-proof was never the talent of 


theſe men; and it is no wonder they are foiled, when 


they fight us at our own weapon. Yer, in theſe places, 
che ſenſe offers itſelf ſo eaſily, and that ſhuffling way in 


which they are propoſed looks ſo like a trick, that we 


cannot but queſtion our Author's ſincerity; and ſhall 

therefore be the Jeſs concerned, when, in the progreſs. 
of theſe Papers, we find him mangling and putting a 
vry ſenſe upon our Proteſtant writers, fince it is but 


what he has done to the inſpired per men themſelves. 
But to drive this point further, whether works ouglit to 


be the adequate meaſure of doctrines? I ſay, not only 
that he has not proved it by any authorities drawn from 
Scripture, but that it is impoſſible he ever ſhould; for 


Scripture cannot be againſt Scripture, New we have 


frequent inſtances in Holy Writ, where God Almi;: wy 


Vas made bad men the inſtruments and promoters of a 


5 gocd doctrine ; ; ſuch, indeed, whoſe actions were not 


| that is. imentientes on!: iam fraudiſque neſciam faiplicia- 
% em. And. Maldonate, niuch to my. purpofe, _ us 


9 eſt taeilis: V. ſtinzalta vocat quis 0 id ECXTfTIH1. CCUY ap pet 
* Verb: « Ct bas 614, E. Cem! 51 cas, — CIC: et ch aritatis 


rec. 
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agreeable to what they taught: ſo Balaam was a diviner, 
yet © the Spirit of the Lord came upon him *,“ and 
he propheſied of the coming of Chriſt, Jehu, though 
otherwiſe none of the holieſt men, was yet employed by 
God in that grand reformation of his, when the whole 
Jand of Iſrael was over-run with Baaliſm. A caſe fo 
parallel to this we are upon, that one would wonder it 
| ſhould never be taken notice of in the whole courſe of 
the pamphlet, did we not know ſome men's talent lay 
in diſſembling things, when ſpeaking out will not be for 
their turn. I aſk him again, if the Jews ſhould have 
contraſted thus with Hoſea, that his meſſage could not 
come from God, fince his works were not anſwerable: 
he had taken a wife of whoredoms to him ,, and loved 
another that was an adultreſs P: Or ſhould a Ninevite 
have diſputed the miſſion of Jonas, becauſe he was a 

wicked perſon, and had been thrown into the ſea to ap- 

peaſe a tempeſt, would this kind of plea have held againſt 

the Prophets? if not, why is it urged againſt Luther? 
Or why are Scripture maxims put upon us, without tak- 
ing notice of Scripture examples, that lie croſs them? 
le has not offered any thing from the Fathers upon this 
coccaſion, and therefore we may take it for granted they 
are ours. Indeed, to inſtance in no more, . | 
* Numb. xxiv. * t Mat i i. 2... 
5 Ne objiciatis hæreticis, niſi quia non ſunt Catholici; 
\-**.s ſimi! es lis fitis, qui non habendo quod in cauſa ſuæ divi- 
* Fonis defendant, non niſt hominum crimina colli ige re af- 
6. 3 ct ca 1pla plura falſitümè jactant, ut quia ipſam 
** divine Scriptare veritatem criminati et obſcurare non 


« poffunt. homines per quo s prædicatur adducant in odiutn, 
« de quihus et fingere b in menten venerit poll unt.“ 


Aug alt. Ep. 137. | | 
C 2 is 
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is expreſs upon the point. Nay, the greateſt of their 
own party, even the two pillars of the Romiſh faith, Bel- 


larmin * and Baronius , are in this caſe as much Prote- 
ſtants as we are. But he himſelf has given up the cauſe, 
p. 98. He there in broad words confeſſes, that a 
d teacher of truth may bring forth the fruits of a bad 


„ life.” And, if ſo, I would aſk him, why he writ his 
| book? BO = 5 8 


An l here the buſineſs ſeems to be at an end: for if 


no proof has been brought, why a good doctrine 
| ſhould always require good outward works to ſupport it, 
and yet it be the whole drift of the pamphlet to bring 


Luther's preaching to ſuch a ſcrutiny, it is all built on a 
falſe foundation, and, when that is weakered, muſt 


drop of courſe. But, becauſe we are pretty well aſſured 


of Luther's morals too, we will be ſo obliging as to give 
up what has been already ſaid, and put the cauſe upon 

| that iſſue: though his life does not in the leaſt concern 
the Church of England. In order to this, let us take the 
preſcribed method, and“ put ourſelves in the ſame po- 
© {ture now, as we ſhould have heen in, had we lived 
e at the firſt appearance of Luther 1.“ And fince the 
properties of the evil ſpirit are reducible to two; 1. 
Fleſhly luſts. 2. Contention and diſobedience (as one, 


* Certum eſt ex ipſorum hominum, qui nos docent, 


ee operibus. non poſſe cognoſci doctrinam, cum opera interna 


non videantur, externa autem ſint communia utriſque, &c.“ 


Bellzrw. de Grat. et I. ib. Arb. I. 5. c. 10. 


+ © Ignarum vulgus dam non cx ſacris literis, quas igno- 


5 inn. fed ex vitæ exemnlo definire ſolcat Catholica dogmata,” 
| Baron, Annal. Tom, VII. An. 5:6. n. 58. 


whoſe 
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whoſe knowledge in this caſe we ſhall not queſtion, has 
informed us); let us ſee whether, after our moſt im- 
partial reſearches, we in thoſe circumſtances could have 
fixed either of theſe blots upon him. 

1. As to fleſhly luſts, there is no one: action through 
the whole courſe of Luther's life, that can poſſibly come 
under that character, but only his match with Bora. 
Now this happened not till 1525, and in 1817 Luther 
had begun to reform; ſo that, ſhould I put myſelf into 
that poſture the Conſiderer deſires, yet here would be 
nothing for my obſervation to lay hold of for above 
eight years together. Fleſkly luſts, therefore, could 
have given me no prejudice againlt Luther's dectrine 
when it firſt appeared, ſince his very adverſaries do not, 
till long after that time, charge them upon him. Yes, 
but we are told that he preached againſt the vow of 
continence long before he married. Now, though it 

be ſomething i improper to call preaching an act of fleſhly 
luſt, and give me that to try his doctrine by which is 
indeed a piece of the doctrine itſelf; yet neither did Lu- 
ther let fall a ſyllable againſt theſe vows for ſeveral years 
after kis firſt ſetting out; ſo that, had I lived in the daun 
of the Reformation, and made all thoſe obſervations I am 
deſired to do, I can as yet ſee no reaſon why I ſhould 
not have been Luther's proſelyte. And thus much will 
ſerve to free Luther from incontinence, as far as the me- 

thod propoſed reaches: the breach of voy, and marriage 
itſelf, ſhall be more ar gely diſcourſed of in their Nr : 

Places. 


Pag. 20. 


1 
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2. The other head of the charge is contention and diſ- 
obedience, And here again I am invited to conſider, 
whether Luther was not in an high manner guilty of 

| theſe? and, if ſo, whether a wiſe man that had lived in 

| thoſe days could have had any reaſon to follow ſo un- 


ruly a guide? Now the queſtion here is not whether Lu- 


ther diſobeyed? for that is confeſſed; but when and in 


what manner he did it: for if upon enquiry it be found, 
that for near three years together he treated his adver- 


ſaries with all mildneſs, and paid a juſt deference to his 


ſuperiors; if he threw not off their authority while 
there was any hope left of doing things in a regular way, 
and mingled no gall in his expreſſions till after all the 


venomous mouths in Europe had been opened upon him, 
how can he with any colour of reaſon be termed con- 


tentious or diſobedient? And that this was his caſe, any 
impartial man that reads the joint accounts of Sleidan, 
| Soave, Melancthon, and Melchior Adamus, mult needs 


acknowledge, Ir is a known ſtory that he firſt ſtood up 


againſt the groſs abuſe of pecuniary pardons : he pro- 


poſed his ſentiments about it in a mild ſcholaſtic way, 
and invited all that ſhould think themſelves ſtrong enough 
to a fair diſputation. This challenge was not thought fir 


to be accepted of; but Thecel, the ſpreader of the par- 


dons, anſwered him an eaſier way, by branding him with 


| hereſy, and denouncing anathemas againſt him from all 
the pulpits in Saxony“. This did not heat him; he 
went on calmly, repreſenting the caſe in a letter to the 


* Melchior Adamus, Vit. Lu. 
Arch. 


 & 8 we 
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Archbiſhop of Mentz*; and afterwards in two more to 


the Biſhop of Brandenburg, in whoſe dioceſes the ſcene 


lay: all written with ſodeep an humility, that one would 


ſay, the impreſſions he took from his vow of obedience 
were then ſtrong upon him +. © I am well content,” ſays 


he, I had rather obey, than even, if I could, to do mi- 
„ racles $.” This ſubmiſſive way of repreſenting things 
he continued afterwards in ſeveral letters to the Pope, 


though he knew Beo had formed a deſign againſt his 


life F, and taken friar Hogoſtrat's advice, to confute his 


doctrine by fire and faggot ||. Upon the Legate's ſum- 
nons, he ſubmitted himſelf to an examination, and ap- 


peared before him; and though Cujetan uſed him very 
coarſely in the 3 C, yet no unbecoming word 
came from him *. At laſt, when for a long time he 
had employed all the moſt inoffenſive methods; and, in- 
ſtead of the redreſs he expected from Rome, found his 


books burnt there, himſelf condemned without an hear- 
ing, and his ady erſaries, Eckius and Prierias, ſupported 


In all the ribaldry of language that their paſſions could 
ſuggeſt; he then, and not till then, firſt changed bis 


note, and put on a greater freedom of expreſſion. Be- 


fore this time, he frove with no man but in the ſpirit 
of meekneſs, and threw off no authorities that he hed ; 


* It begins FL « . me, reverend in Chriſt, "6 5% 


ec the mane of men, have the boldneſs to approach Four | 
„ highneſs with a letter, &c.“ Luth. Op. L. I. p. 92. 


1 "Tom. I. Op. p. 99. edit. Wittenb. I 582. 
+ Melch. Ad Vit. Luth. 
I Sdeid. Com. L. II. ad An. 1519. 


- | Soave, p. 2. Ed. Lond. 1620. 


J Idem, p. 8. 
* Sec the account of this conference in I. Tom. Op. 


C 4 ____engaged 
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engaged himſelf to obey *. But the Pope had now de- 
clar ed his judgment by a freſh Bull, and owned the cauſe ; 


ſo he was forced to decline his cenſure, and appeal to 
a Council. Thus are the earlieſt actions of Luther in 
no wife chargeable with contumacy ; and, I believe, that 
part of the firſt volume of his works, which contains 
whatever he wrote in his two leading years, will, though 
ſifted by an enemy, hardly afford, throughout, one 


ſingle indecency. | 
1 might here again very juſtly drop this Anſwer ; for 


fince the drift of his book is already evacuated, what 
need I purſue bim through all its particulars? He ad- 


Fiſed me, to“ put myſelf in the ſame poſture I ſhould 


* have been in had I lived at Luther's firſt appearance +.” 


I have done fo, and find that this firſt appearance of his 
has nothing hideous or frightful in it: the poſture he 


put me in has proved flatly againſt his deſign; for it 
_ repreſents Luther under the image of an holy and hum- | 
ble perſon, with nothing of fleſkly luſt or diſobedience 


about him, But, becaule I find the bulk of his book 


employed upon the latter pail ages of Luther's life, I 


am tempted to think, that by * firſt appearance” be 


might mean “ Jaſt appearance ;” and ſhall therefore 
(after J have deſired him to confider to what trouble his 
odd way of expreſſion has put me) follow him even in 
that ſenſe too; een his accuſations paragraph by 


= Hear an enemy confeſs it. * In ipſis hujus trageediz 


- « jnitiis viſus eſt Lutherus etiam pleriſque viris gravibus et 
* eruditis non peſſimo zelo moveri, planeque nihil ſpectare 
* aliad quam eccleſiæ Reformationem. A Surius, Comment. 
ad Ann. 1517. 
+ Coniid. p. 2. 
para · 


for, 
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paragraph, as they lie in order: and, perbaps, by that 


time this is done, it will appear that be meant neither 


firſt nor laſt appearance; but juſt nothing at all. 
The thing promiſed was, to ſet out ſome c: Lacher 8 


works or fruits, that by them we might paſs ſentence 


upon his doctrines: let us ſee how he performs. He 
entertains us firſt with a preamble about the holineſs 
of Martin Luther's lite, while a monk; in ſuch obliging | 


terms, that for a page or two you would think him on 


our fide ; but it is only a piece of his addreſs, a ſmall. 


civility before he opens his buſineſs: in return to it, 


therefore, I am his humble ſervant, and ſo (if he 


_ pleaſes) we will come to the point. 


We find him then, F. 3. and 6. crying Some He 


bas diſcovered the main root of the Reformation :”_ 


the firſt wheel, it ſeems, which ſet all the reſt a-work, 


vas a new doctrine that Martin, while a monk, embraced, 


af * juſtification by faith alone.” Now it will be found, 


I believe, when this is looked into, that he has diſcovered 


juſt nothing but the depth of his own understanding: 


1.5 1 would afk him, whether this new doctrine of 


juſtiſication be one of thoſe works wiich Luther's faith 
is to be tried by? If not, why are we amuſed with it 
here for a dozen pages together? Was he ſerious when 
he propoſed a method, which he quits now the firſt ſtep 
he advances? But admit the pertinence of the remark, 
| Tam ſure we have a great deal of reafon to queſtion the 
truth of it: for though we are not at all concerned 


where Luther firſt took up this opinion, yet, 


2zdly, 
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2dly, How is it proved, that he“ embraced it while 
in the monaſtery ?” Why, by expreſs aſſertions of this 


doctrine, in treatiſes of his, written ten years after he 


came out of it. A fine diſcovery indeed! and every 
way befitting a man of my Author's ſagacity! Now ſhould 


| Irurn this way of reaſoning upon him, and prove, from 


what he now writes, he muſt needs have been a Papiſt 


twenty years ago, he would not, I believe, admit the 


argument, becauſe there is a ſcurvy Inference hanging at 
the tail of it. Nay, 

zaͤly, He is fo far from fixing the time when this new 
docttine was firſt hatched, that he has not proved the 
doctrine itſelf to be new; though he attempts it, & 6. 


by citing a deciſion of the Council of Trent, together 
with Bellarmin and Caſſander's authorities. But I would 
have him remember, tha: the epocha of that doctrine, 
he calls new, does, by his own account, run at leaſt 
thirty years higher than the oldeſt of theſe; ſo that Lu- 
ther is brought-in guilty of Novelliſm, as Strafford was 
of treaſon, by a law made after the fact was done. 
Now to urge the ſuppoſed perpetuity of their faith for 
the validity of this inſtance, is to urge a thing which 
Proteſtants deny; and therefore any argument, grounded 
upon that maxim, can be nothing but a childiſh petitio 
principii, a fault which his own logic whips him for. 
Should 1 inſiſt upon every failure of this nature, I muſt. 
write volumes, for there is never a ſt:p made without : Þ 


ſtumble. It will be more material to obſerve, that, 


Achly, He has not dealt fairly with Luther's doctrine 
in this point *; infinuating all along that it falls- in with 


* See 87. | 
. the 
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the Solifidian and Fiduciary errors; but he wrongs him 
infinitely, for an hundred inſtances might be brought 


from his writings, where the neceſſity of good works 1n 
order to ſal vation is diſplayed, But, inſtead of that, I 
ſhall leave him to be confuted by Bellarmin's confeſſion *, 
or, if he will not take his word, by his own, p. 16. 


| Where he allows © Luther's faith to be ſuch as, when 
true, has always good works joined with it.“ Luther 
teaches indeed that fides fola juſtificat, but not ſolitaria; 


that faith alone juſtifies, but not the faith that is alone: 


good works are inſeparable attendants upon this juſti- 
fying faith, but they contribute nothing to the act of 


juſtification; they make not juſt, but are always with 


them that are made ſo. This is Luther's, was the 
Church of Rome's +, and is now the Church of Eng- 
land's doctrine: if he will be pleaſed to attack it as ſuch, 

it ſhall not want a defender. As to his quotations on this 
occaſion, they are (as at other times) very trifling. To 
purſue every particular of them, would be nauſeous and 
unneccſſary: one general remark, that I ſhall leave with 


the Reader, will lead him into the ſenſe of them all. 


Luther wrote againſt a fort of men that held good works 


to be meritorious, and rclied on them, as of themielses 


ſatisfactory, without a particular application of faith. 
This was the doctrine (or at leaſt the practice) of the 
cloiſter ; and this Luther through all his writings en- 
counters; ſo that where ever he puts a flight upon gocd 


* <« Lutherus docet aliquo modo neceſſaria eſſe bona opera, 
«© cum athrmet veram fidem non eſſe, quæ non parit bona 
„opera.“ De Juſtif. I. IV. c. 1. 

+ Vide Tho, Aqu. Lect. IV. in Gal. iii. 


works, 
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works, it is as they ſtand diſtin& from faith, under the 
notion that ſuperſtitious zeal had then cloathed them 
with *. I will not fay that in the proſecution of this 
he never went awry; he did fo in reviving that doubt, 


which was ſome time in the primitive church, of St. 


James's Epiſtle being canonical, becauſe he thought it 


ran counter to St. Paul; but he withdrew this plea of 


his, when better informed; if quoting from it after- 
wards, as from Scripture, be owning its authority. Ir is 
plain his followers think ſo; the moſt rigid of whom, 
and who in every punctilio would be thought like Lu- 
ther, do yet retain this Epiſtle in the Canon. Indeed 


in the firſt. edition of his German Bible he calls i it ra- 
nminca; not abſolutely, but in compariſon with thoſe of 
St. Paul. But in all the editions after 1526 it is left 
ou”; and the arida, the pamphlet talks cf, is in none of 


them at all. The objedtion drawn from his calling St. 
Paul Evangeliſt in preference to Matthew, Mark, and 


Luke, is ridiculous, for he there tells you what he 


means by Evangeliſts, viz, ſuch as preach © the glad tid- 


ings of that comfortable doctrine (ﬆ our Articles term 


i) of juſtification by faith alone: and in this ſenſe he 


* Thus, when be had ſaid, © Contritio quæ paratur per 


diſcuffionem, colloctionem, et deteſtationem peccati, &c. 


facit hypocritam,“ Aſſert. Art. 6. he expounds himſelf 


aſterwards, by telling you, that the contrition lie is talking of 
is © naturails, impia et extra fidem.” When he tells you 


(Aſſert. Art. 11.), “ Crete fortiter te abſol: utum, et abſolutus 


+ vere eris quicquid fit de contritione,” what is meant hy 
thcle lait words is not, * whether you are contiite or no,“ 


as his ily 1 interprcter bas it, but * without reſpeQ to your cen. 


* trition;” that is, the contrition you ſo much rely upon, as 
the article itſelf, When propounded entire, and the paraphraſe 
upon it, fuiliciently evidence: and fo of the reſt. 


lays, 
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"EA « you may more properly ſay the Goſpel of St. 


c Paul than of Matthew, &c.” And what is there ſo 
heinous in this expreſſion? It is low ebb ſure with his 


| accuſer, when ſuch peccadillos as theſe are put- in to {well = 
the charge. But the grand article is to come. Luther,” 


he ſays, was ſo ſtrangely affected with this new inven - 
« tion” [he means juſtifying faith], © that he made 


ce bold much to prefer the Mahometan life as to good 
© manners before the Chriſtian.” Now had Luther 


ſpoke up to this accuſation, yet Chryſoſtom's example 


would have been his defence: for he ſays the very ſame 


thing in almoſt the ſame terms of the Chriſtians in his 
time compared with the Pagans *. But Luther has in- 


dieed ſaid no ſuch thing. In the place cited, he com- 
pares Mahometans and Papiſts as to the auſterities of 
living; but it is far from his principles to ſay all good 
life and practice conſiſts in theſe ſtrictneſſes +. He only 


urges, that if it were fo, then the one would lay as fair a 


claim to it as the other: for the proof of this, he vouches 
the teſtimony of a Papiſt, one uſed ba: barouſly by them 
n in a ſlavery of eleven years continuance; and who had 


therefore no great reaſon to favour them. The Conſi- 


5 derer here gives him the lie, and ſays no ſuch thing is to 
be found in; that relation. I fhail not return the com- 
pliment, but deſire the R eader to look at the bottom E 


this 


* 0 hryſoſt. O5. Imp.! in Matth. * _ 
1 66 Chrittian- ligio Inge aliud eff, ET ſuhl imius aan J, 


quam cere aiæ beclolæ raſura, cucullus, palior vultus, 
= itania, . Choice, et univerſa illa facies ecclefia. 


wy N n orbem.” Luth. Prez! in Lract. 0 de Lurie. 
J Chap. the izth of the Nelaci n. L Und 05 fe worde: 
| «© Tn 
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this page, and he will be pretty well ſatisfied of my 
Author's modeſty. This innocent reflection gives oc. 


caſion for one of the wildeſt inferences that ever was 
made. He is condemned immediately as preferring 
Turciſm to Chriſtianity, the Alcoran to the Bible, and 
Mahomet to Chriſt.” With this falſe ſcent my Author 
runs away at full cry; proves manifeſtly to you, that 
the Chriſtian Religion is the moſt holy of all Religions; 


and after he has heated his imagination to an high pitch 
of zeal, concludes with a Deus tibi imperet, the Lord 
rebuke thee! His fancy, it ſeems, has made a giant of 


2 wind mill, and he is now engaging it: I ſhall ſlip 


away in the mean time, and when he has ſpent his fury, 


meet him at the tenth paragraph. 


For ſo far we muſt go, before any new matter offers. 


itlelf. His relle ctions between are ſo very mean, that a 


bare recital contutes them. 0 1uther's doctrine,” he 


ſays, © is ſince deteſted by many judicious Proteſtants *. 


If you aſk him how he knew it, he will tell you, 


% flammond and Thorndike wrote againſt the Solifidi- 


In iſta ſpecie religions inveniant aliquid tantæ perſectionis, 
ut impaiſibiles ſint, ut nihil exterioris impreſſionis ſentire 

valeant: nam in maximis frigoribus nudato corpore ince- 
Aunt, et non ſentlunt. If ſaw probationis rationcs et 
« yericater oitendunt in varus ſtigmatibus combufſtionum, 
Fo et cicatricibus incifionuin, &c. A living witneſs, of 
dod credit, has confirmed this account. He fays, „the 


3 Turks have their monks, and thoſe of different orders; 


* the Derviſes, the Kadri, the Nimitul. |:, the E2hemi, 


e and twenty wo re. "Theſe live under as great auſterities as 
21. 


66 Canuchins or Carmelites ; they go bare-toct, uſe corporal 2 


© penance, have frequent pilgrimas es, and take ſome of 

them the three vows of continents, poverty, and obe— 

— —_— = cant, Preſent Slate at the Ottoman Empire, 
ö * 57. 

| « ans; 
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ce ans ;” and Luther himſelf (one of thoſe judicious Pro- 
reſtants) confeſſed, that ſome wreſted what he taught to 


their own deſtruction. It is a doctrine void of conſo- 


« [ation *,“ becauſe ſome men think they have this faith, 


when they have it not, and fo are betrayed into a fatal 


ſecurity. This is ſuch ſtuff as no patience can digeſt. 


| But © Luther purſued this notion fo far, as to hold a pa- 
| & rity of honour in all juſtified +.” He did fo as to 
the act of juſtification itſelf, and ſo muſt all do that 
| hold it gratuitous; but not as to the degrees of ſancti- 
fication afterwards, The honour of Knighthood is the 


ſame in all upon whom the Prince confers it; but ſome 


Knights may live up to their characters better thanothers, 

and fo poſſeſs a larger ſhare in the Prince's favour. 
What little amuſements theſe are for ſo mighty a man in 
controverſy to ſport himſelf withal ! ! He might &en as 


well have employed his time (as the Author of a hock 


of Education ſays ſome Princes have done) “ in the fri- 
 * yolous and low delights of catching moles, baltering 
« frogs, hunting mice with humble-bees, making lan- 
© thorns, tinder-boxcs, and ſuch-like manufacture *. 
Come we now to the ſccond branch of Luther's 6 
cuſation, his“ vilifying religious vows, penance, &c..“ 
Again I muſt aſk him, is this a work to try the doctrine 
bp, or rather a part of the doctrine that is to be tried? 
If works are to decide the goodneſs or badneſs of Lu- 


ther's cauſe, according to what was firſt propoſed, w hy : 


are theſe ſpeculative points prepoſterouſly put upon us ? 
But if our Author, in ſpite of his own deſign, is re- 


-——r 
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ſolved to give us a liſt of his doctrines, with what co- 
lour of reaſon can that about Indulgences be ſlipped 
over? It was the main article that made the breach, as 
all their own writers confeſs ; and does it not deſerve a 
mention? But we deal with a man that underſtands 


very well the ordering of his ſcenes. This buſineſs of 


Indulgences is too groſs to be touched upon, it would 


leave all impreſſions upon the Reader's mind; and there- 


fore he paſies it over juſt as Mezeray and the French 
_ writers do the battle of Creſſy. It cannot be ſhewn ſo 
much as in profile, no light will make it look lovely. 


Here is a fair occaſion given to ſupply the defects of my 


Author's ſtory, and ſhew to what beaſtly uſes Indulgen- 


ces were then put, and upon A 1 an occaſion it 
was that T.uther firſt appeared 1, becauſe the whole. 


voice of Germany in the eee e *, and the 
Trent-Council tf +, bas done it to my hands, it will 


be perhaps a ncedicſs trouble. I go on then to fee 
what Luther has ſaid in diſparagement of * penance, 


vows, Cc.“ - 2, 3 
As to the firſt of theſe, " penance,” and what falls 


under it in all that heap of quotations which he has piled | 
up paragraph the tenth, nothing is aimed at bur the ſuper- 

ſlitious and meritorious uſe of it; and this all Proteſtants 
es well as Luther decry. When he is pleaſed to urge 
any thing in its 3 it will be time to think of our 
reaſons. In the mean while, he is reſolved, I find, by 


ſuch dry tedious accounts, to force his Reader upon the 


* Ge 31. 


Li Sell. 25: Decret. d. Iadulg. 


1 


reer 


1 
/ 
; 


a cornoverunt,. &c.' Km. mne 
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the doctrine of it. He hath a long paſſage out of the 
6c Colloquia,” where Luther deters men from ſolitarineſs; 
from indulging themſelves in a ſtrange affected retire- 
ment: he does not from a ſober ſolitude, that rallies our 
ſcattered ſtrengths, and prepares us againſt any new en- 
counters from without; for this he both taught and 
practiſed. He has indeed ſaid nothing there which St. 


Bernard did not ſay five hundred years ago of ſome who 


in purſuit of greater ſanctity withdrew themſelves into 


deſarts: © ſuch, ſays he, are tempted by the devil, 


« and in the end, by ſad experience, find the truth of 


ec that ſaying : Woe unto him that is alone! for if he 


« f\lleth, he hath none to help him *.“ But a ſhorter 


anſwer may be given to this and all other places taken 
from the Colloquia Menſalia.“ It is a book: not received 
yet into the canon by the learned. It depends purely on 
the credit of one Van-Sparr, that tells a blind ſtory of his 
finding it in the ruins of an old houſe many years after 
Luther and Aurifaber, the pretended compiler, was dead; 
but ſhould it be genuine, yet no fair adverſary woui. 


urge looſe table- talk againſt a man in controverſy, and 


build ſerious mfereaces upon what Perhaps Was ſpoken 
but in jeſt, 


Vows and ROY are the next pot ats he ges upon. 


"The latter of theſe makes an entire treatite of itfelf, 
and is the taſk of another hand, to which I refer the 


Reader that deſ. res a ſuller ſatistadtion; and ih}; Ul only 
make a reſection or two c peffant. © Inv other reco m- 


* „ Daman ile re anus cremum petere perſuaſtt; et 


ant. Seim. 33. 


v. rr 2 ende 
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mended matrimony :*” he did well, I hope, to follow 
ſo good a guide as St. Paul. Yes, but in the prefer- 
ence to Celibacy. Now this, I ſay, is a piece of my 
Author's mendacity; for in that very place that he has 
recourſe to for the proof of this aſſertion, theſe words 
are plainly read: * Sicubi conjugium quis cum cxlibatu 
* conferat, prœſlantius certe donum eſt cælibatus 4." 
With what tolerable ingenuity could he paſs this over 
unmentioned? Yct, in ſpice of Luther's declaration in 
the cafe, lie will, it ſeems, prove the tenet upon him. 
Ie urges that place, where Luther ſays, that, “pro- 
< perly ſpeaking, the+ſlate of the religious orders is 
* munaane, and that of matrimeny ſpiritual f.“ He 
does ſo; but he ſays more too; for the very next words 
are, © De iſtis autem ordinibus & religioſis loquor, qui 
e nomine hactenus ſeſe & nominari & jactari per pe ſſi 
* {unr,” He afnirms not abſolutely that marriage is the 
more ſpiricual ſtate, but in compariſon with celibacy, 
as then practiſed in the church of Rome; where it was 
_ commenly forced d, taken up under a bold vew ll 
thought . and lead in all uncleanneſs 
And d in this lene it was that he ſaid, «& Matrimoniun 


"1. S- + Comm. in 1 Cor. vii. 6. 

. Q 1 | 

. — 15 VCU 2 in een? bia ad ! ceelibatum cogunt. 
3 — leg. in 1 Cor. 1. : 

“ Continentia donum eit non. 10ſürt onerie, IN: oſtrarumve 


. 


66 virium, proinde nec qui: quam id vovere pore! hs Ibid. 
| & 0 i, * callitate 8 „It! un CU 32 tu: Ira! 11 Cor. a Deo Ct 
7 11 Iminib Un 3 1811 unt.“ | 1014. | 
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ce yelut eſſe aurum, ſpiritualem vero ſtatum ut ſtercus :” 
for to the objection made immediately upon this, 
© What then muſt none live unmarried?“ he anſwers» 
“ am now talking not of celibacy itſelf, but of the 
« ſpiritual ſtate *” (as they term it), “two as different 


things as can well be imagined.” Again, when he ex- 
| pounds that text urged for virginity (“ It is good for a 
4 man ſo to be +”), of conveniency in this life, not of 
ſpiritual good ꝓ; it is in conſent to his own principles, 


which allow no merit, no intrinſic worth, to accompany 
one ſtate more than another. But then he owns this 


convenience may be employed to a very good uſe in re- 
ſpect of another life too &, as it affords us freer ſeaſons of 
attending upon God and virtue. The ſtate itſelf is not 
more holy than another; but it gives a larger ſcope to 
_ diſplay the holineſs we already have, and to procure 
_ What we have not. He invites all people in general to 
matrimony, becauſe he thinks the © Qui potelt capere, 
« capiat,” of our Saviour's, implies || the gift of conti— 
nence to belong but to a few. But, where he meets 
theſc few, he breaks out into Euges and acclamations 5 
and expreſſes himſelf in terms that might become the 


mouth of St. Hierome. “ Thoſe are high and noble 


60 ſouls,” , ſays he, ce who by the grace ot God have laid 


* cc Reſpond: De enen nunc flatu loquor ad ma- 


5 trimoninm coinparato, non de cælibatu. Calibatus et 


vera continentia aliud eſt ac —_ aaliz ftarus.” Ibid. 
+ 1 Cor. vii. 26. 1 S 11.N. 6. | 
$C + Millet apoltolus « Cnivis E Linlam continentiæ donum 
« 1 clic, ut anxim atrunomi pers Cure et mi- 
© {erix, foli Deo et verbo ejus librie tatis viribus! mcum-— 


4 beret.” Ihid. 
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ce ſuch a chain upon their paſſions, as, though ſupplied 
by nature with all bodily vigour, can yet willingly ab- 
« ſtain x. Thus, after all the little lights and cavils of 
the Conſiderer, it is plain that Luther's expreſſions are 
Juſt, and his thoughts every way regular upon the point. 
Though, ſhould he have indu!ged himſelf in a flight or 


two beyond ſtrict truth in praiſe of marriage, it had 
been no more than what ſome Fathers have been guilty 


of on the other fide, as his very adverſaries confeſs . 


And a great deal muſt have becn allowed to his natural 


warmth of temper, in this caſe, when it is conſidered 


what ſort of church he eng ged: a church, where mar- 


riage had by two Popes ] been ſtyled“ unholy g, car- 


„nal, and unpleaſing to God;“ by two Saints T, 


« DRE beaſtlineſs; * and by A Council * itſelf, © un- 


# 6 « Api et prædivites ſpiritus fant per g gratiam Dei infræ- 


„ nati, qui na ura corporiique viribus ad rem in idonei non 


„ ſunt, et ſuapte tamen ſponte cœlibes permanent.“ 
de hlait. item Comm. in! f. exxvii. 3. 
+ „ſpencæus, L. III. de Cont. in c. 11. 
„ vquus ſane paruim eſſe vidctur vel unis nuptiis.“ 
Lee p. 14. 
4 es 14 17/0: ary 8 
3 Syrleids et Innocent. 


FS Innocent. Exup. Voloi T pit. Ep. III. e. I. Vift. = 
Propofuiſti. Vide rium, ton. I. p. 530. 
I Svyricius, Pap. Dec tom. 1. Conc. 
P · 295 

A ot. Dunſtan and St. Ofirald. Vide Reg. Feel. Wigorn. 
Bp. Hail, Honour of tie Married Clergy, lib. III. § 19. 


n Concil- Telet. V. e. 48 Quotdzm facerdotcs aut 


Serm. 


Apolog. 
„Gregorio viro ut videtur plus latis, 


apud Surium, 
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et clean abominable contagion.” TI ſhall diſwiſs this 
point with a requeſt to the Conſiderer, that he would do 
Luther at leaſt this juſtice in citing him, as not to make 


him ſpeak incongruouſly : © Chriſtus ipſe non conſuluit,“ 


ſays Luther; cælibatum,“ my Author wiſcly puts in“. 
Now, unleſs he can prove cælib itum a man or a woman, 


this Latin will be muchwhat the ſame with a ſoleciſm; 
for nothing but men and women does conf! % ever advite. 


But a piece of falſe grammar is ealily pardoned, where 
we have ſo much falle reaſon to deal with. 


The diſcourſe of rows (blended with that of celi- 


. bacy i in the pamphlet) has that art and addreſs in it as 


to make Luther appear a Lampetian. But this is an 


unworthy deſign; for any man, converſant in bis works, 
muſt know, that he was not utterly againſt all vows +, 
but only for regulating the uſe of ſome. Hear him 
once for all thus ſpeaxing : 08 Ego ſane non repug na- 
my verim, fiquis privatim arbitrio ſuo velit vovere, ve. 

« yota penitus contemnam aut damnem 3 1 thing 


he blamed was, their being taken up abſolutely, with- 
out any reſerve of neceſſity: his maxim was, that: :bſo- 
late vows can be made only of ſuch things as are 
wholly in our power then, when we vow; and of this 


kind, he ſays $, all Scripture-vows were. Now, con- 


tinence, he thinks, is a a gift * out of our reach, 


CE I Ts f 
7 Bellarmin, lib. II. de Mon. « 6. 15. owns it. 
1 Lib. de Vot. Monait. 


I © Nullum emnino in ſcripturis voti i exemplum legimu; 5 
* niſi in his rebus, quæ nobis jam antea datæ tunt aut ſub- 


* inde dabuntur (ut numer. 30. conſtat) ut de ædibus, 
* agris caſtigatione, &c,” Excg. in 1 Cor. vii. 
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and therefore does not lay within the compaſs of ſuch 
a vow. The Conſiderer ſuppoſes otherwiſe, affirming, 


© this gift to be ö to all thoſe who uſe a juſt endea- 
ce your for it *.” But we ſay, that the wiſdom of the 
Holy Ghoſt would then never have preſcribed mar- 
riage as a remedy for fornication ; for what need of a_ 


remedy where there is no diſeaſe? We appeal to that 


ext: © All mea receive not this ſaying ;“ and from 
thence urge, that a ſingle life is not the talent of all 
men: and Maldonate allows us, that almoſt all the 
Interpreters (amongſt whom he reckons three Fathers of 
the firſt magnitude) do ſo expound it; though, with 


the modeſty of a Jeſuit, he ſays WN that © ne- 
5 « vertheleſs he is not of their opinion.” To his three 
Fathers (Origen, Nazianzen, and Ambroſe) we add 


tuo more, St. Hierome 8 and St. Auſtin ||; and 
are content to err, in the interpretation of a text, with 


almoſt all the Fathers on our fide. But Luther ſome 
times “ preſumes upon the gift of continency, as when 


„the wife is ſick, &c. .“ Right! in ſuch circum- 


ſtances as took their riſe from a lawtul and warranted 


action he does; and there he thinks the divine veracity 
engaged to make good the promiſe of our being 
tempred n no facther thca we arc able: not fo, when the 


* P. 21. os 3 Matth. IX- 11. 


1 Sic fere omnes exponunt: quam Interpretationen: | 


79 


« adduci non poſſum ut ſcquar. Maldon. in locum. 


I © $1 omnes virgincs eſſe poſſunt, nunquam et Dominus 


* diceret {qui poteſt capere, capiat}; et Apoſlolus in ſuadeiido 
non trepidaret.“ Hier. adv. Jovin. lib. I. p. 412. 


|| 5 Nunc rectiſſime dicitur [qui poteſt capcre, capiat ] qui 


“% autem ſe non continct, nubat.“ Avg. de Adult. Coul, 
lib II. c. 2. = 
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neceſſity that lies upon us had its riſe from ſomething 
unlawful and unwarranted, ſuch as he accounts vowed 
celibacy to be; Which, he knew, under this indifpen- 
ſable reſtraint, was never taught nor praQtiſed by ancient 
Fathers; and he knew too the wild effects that had 
followed upon this reſtraint in latter times, when men 
allowed themſelves all liberties that did not directly 


infringe their vow, and concubinage and ſimple forni- 


cation were almoſt expunged out of the liſt of fins. 


Damianus's letter to Nicholas the IId, about the middle 
of the cieventh century, is an authentic record of the 


lewdnefles committed under the reign of celibacy : the 
groſſeſt part of his conſeſſion was (as Baronius owns) 


ſuppreſſed by the Pope; yet, as it now ſtands, it 


would make a mau think Sodom and Gomorrah were 


rebuilt again. Clemangis's complaints ®, near three 
hundred years ago, are known things; and Eraſmus's 
confeſſion + is a ſtanding teſtimony. Who is ignorant 

of the ſtory of Petrus Aloyſius, Paul the IIId's 


baſtard? or of the Archbiſhop of Benevento's poetry? 


Theſe were crying lewdneſſes, yet not reſented by the 
Popes then in the fee : nay, the latter was thought fit 
to be honoured afterwards with the character of Nuncio 
to the Venetians. Yet the pamphlet is very warm wi:h 
Luther, for © impicuſly accuſing the religious of un- 
4 cleanneſs { . « And if it were ſo, how could he 
© know it, his himſelf lived chaſte ||?” The queſtion 
is filly enough to anſwer itſelf. The matter of fat 


De Statu Fecl. p. 45. et inde. 
+ Quam innumeri monachi fint public? TONY 3 et im- 
* pudici, &c.“ Eratm. Annot. in 1 Tim. ili. p. 533. 
1811. n. 3. ) S 11. n. 7. | 
Tn, | D 4 has 
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has been already in part made out, and might yet 


farther be cleared by a cloud of witneſſes. The beaſt- 
lineſſes upon record, committed in our Engliſh mo- 


- naſteries, are a ſufficient ſample of what was done in the 
reſt, We have the © Prior of St. Andrew's Confeſ- 
« fion” among our rolls: we have an abſtra& of the 
* Breviarium Compertorium Monaſteriis, anno 1538;” 
which if we do not more largely inſiſt upon, it is our 
good- manners, that will not ſuffer us to talk of thoſe 


fins, which their religion did not hinder them from 
ating, In ſuch a time therefore as this, when the celi- 
bate was ſtained with theſe impurities, it was requiſite 
to preach up the honour of the married ſtate in the 
Higheſt ſtrains it would bear. Prudent zeal could con- 
trive no better an expedient; and I fee not how Luther's 
accuſer can charge him on this account, as“ encou- 
«© raging the liberties of the fleſh *, unleſs he fit ſub- 


ſcribe the lewd determination of Coſter and the caſuiſts, 
that fays: „It is leſs fin for prieſts to fornicate than 
© marry +.” As for that expreſſion, ** ſi domina nolit, 


& adveniat ancilia 7,” though it De indeed too light 


upon fo ſericus an occaſion, yet any man who conſults 


| the context will ſind nothing indecent at the bottom of 


ir. Luther is making a deciſion upon St. Paul's rule of 


ſcporating © only for a time.“ „Here, ſays he, if 


* che wife perſiſts in an obſtinate denial of the bed; 
f gpportunum eſt ut dicat maritus—fi tu nolueris, alia g 
rolct; fi uxor nolit, advcniat ancilla;“ that is, ſhe 


I See d 3 Xo 7. 

1 * 880 00 i1 niet aut domi concubinam habeas. 
* tametſi gravi ſacrilegio ſe obſtringat, gravius tamen peccat, 
6 0 matrimoniun ncontrahat.” Coiter, Ench. c e. 16. 

u y 11. n. 3. 
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ſhall be taken into her place, not as woman, but as 
wife, after divorce made from the other; for ſo the 


next words plainly ſpeak : © Ita tamen ut antea iterum 


ce et tertio uxorem admoneat, et coram aliis ejus etiam 
te pertinaciam detegat, ut publice et ante conſpectum 


* eccleſiæ duritia ejus et agnoſcatur et reprehendatur, 


« Sj tum renuat, repudia eam.“ He muſt firſt admo- 


niſh her twice or thrice in public; and then, © repu- 
« dietur uxor, adveniat ancilla.“ I was willing to pro- 


poſe this paſſage entire, to take off the diſguiſe which 
its quoter has put upon it. He has ſhuſſled two ends of _- 
ſentences together, and by taking out the © ita tamen, 


Kc. in the middle, made it ſpeak juſt as he would have 


it. That which gives diſtaſte to the ear in it is a Ger- 


man bye-word; and ſuch kind of things Luther, ac- 
cording to the humour of thoſe times, purſues with 
ſome fondneſs: take it fingly, and it carries an air of 
 levity, I confeſs; bur, in conſort with the reſt, you ſee, 


has a meaning quite dilterent from what this Author 
would ipfinuate. 


Thus far my Author has Oipped tis firſt PRE 


not a letter of what has been yet ſaid promoting any 
way the trial of Luther's ſpirit by the fruits of it. 
He begins now (after a parentheſis of twenty-five pages) 


to offer ſomething that looks that way. © Luther's 


« anticelibacy ſtays not here, he n: he ſhook off 
e his vow, and married a nun “.“ This we acknow- 
ledge to be a work, and we will prove it no bad one. 
Had he done it with the Pope's licence, his adverſaries 

muſt have been ſilent, for that is a ruled caſe with the 
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ſchool-men; and the King of Arragon's ſtory is too 
| known to be repeated. Yet theſe ſame ſchool-men do 
not ſtretch the point ſo far as to ſay the Pope has an 
abſolute, unlimited power over theſe vows. No; a 
folemn vow (ſuch as Luther's was) is, they ſay, © de 


4 jure poſitivo ac naturali ;” and that in this, therefore, 


the Pope cannot. make a nullity, where there is none ; 
but only declare it, where it is“. Now, if Luther's 
vow was of itſelf void, what need of a recourſe to the 
Pope to have it declared ſo? Itwas made immediately to 


_ God, without any intervening obligation to his Holineſs ; | 
and though the judgement of the Church be deſirable 
to ſatisfy a ſcrupulous votary that he is releaſed, yet if 


the votary be ſatisfied without this judgement, and his 


grounds be rational, he may act accordingly, without 
fin, Now Luther had ſeveral reaſons to think his vow 


not binding. It was taken up without deliberation, or 


even conſent. © Neque enim libens et cupiens fiebam | 
* monachus, ſed ? A terrore et agone ſubitæ mortis vovi 

_ coactum ac neceſſarium votum ;“ and againſt the 

f expreſs commands of his Father , to whom obedience 
: was, he knew, enjoined by Scripture, when continence | 


* « Papa non poteſt diſpcnſare i in voto ſolennĩ: quis enim 


poteſt diſpenſare in jure naturali et poſitivo? poſſunt qui- 
* dem incidere cauſæ, in quibus Papa non quidem diſpenſet, 
_ * fed per interpretationem, qui et boni declaret eum qui 
voverat, non teneri voto.” Maldon. Sum. q. 12. art. 7. 
+ Præf. ad lib. de Vot. Monaſt. This citation my 


Author has, p. 3. but mangled. He leaves out thoſe firſt 
22 8 3 enim libens et cupiens fizbam monachus, 


* ſed— and then, in the end, ** coactum ac neceſſarium vo- 
© tum.” And yet, p. 63. when the expreſſions are for his 
purpoſe, he cites them all entire. | 

$ © Te ignorante et invito id tentayi,” Ibid. 


Was 
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was not *. So many flaws had this vow in its firſt con- 


ception; and as he had taken it up through diſobe- 


dicnce, fo it was laid down in compliance to that very 
authority it had defied ; for ſo Melchior Adamus relates 
the ſtory, But what need was there of doing this in 


the forty-ſecond year of his age, © when” (in the homely 


phraſe of the pamphlet) © the boilings of nature were 


* now well aſſuaged?“ But is the Confiderer ſo well ac- 
quaiated with Luther's craſis, as to be ſure of that? 
Are freſh luſtings a greater wonder after forty, than 


a new religion after three-ſcore? If Luther did not 


then burn, how comes this act to be a fleſhly luſt with 
my Author ? If he did, why is it queſtioned, when an 
Apoſtle has given his warrant for it? He himſelf, I 
own, gives another reaſon for his marriage : © The 


leaving his own doctrine confirmed by his own exam. 


« ple T.“ But he does not give it as the only one; 


though, ſhould he lay the whole ſtreſs of the caſe upon 
this principle, it would eaſily bear it. Men were then 


ſtrangely poſſeſſed with the eternal obligation of a voW: 
when they grew uneaſy under it, yet they lovked on 
marriage with horror and deteſtation, and choſe rather 
the methods God had forbid, than the remedics he had 


appointed. To reſcue men's minds from the flavery of 
theſe notions, was Luther's deſign. He could no way 


ſo effectually recommend his doctrine, as by being him- 
ſelf the example of it. This motive, therefore, was 
. ſuihcient to authoriſe vw nat he did; ſince, according to 


„ Continentia non eſt mandata, obeCientia vero eſt man- 
„ data.“ Ibid. 


+ Epiſt. ad Mich. Shifel. 


St. 
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St. Thomas * and St. Bernard's 4 rules, it is allowable 


to exchange a vow for any greater good that ſtands in 
competition with it. And the pickiag out Bora to 


match with, one who had formerly been a nun, was 
but making the precedent he was going to ſet more 
conſpicuous, and an open declaration that the quarrel 
between him and Rome was irreconcileable. 


Beſides, it muſt be conſidered, that Luther did not | 
by any particular ſolicitations invite Bora, either to 
leave her monaſtery, or to take up thoughts of mar- 


riage; ſhe had done both of her own accord. Her 
veil ſhe had thrown off above two years before her 


acquaintance with Luther; and went ſo far in theſe 
_ reſolutions as almoſt to cloſe with a match that was 
proffered her; but this breaking off, his offer was 
accepted. But Adamus ſays, That Luther himſelf 
* afterwards regretted this action 1. What is meant 


4 


| here by regretting, I do not underſtand : for Adamus 


ſays no more, than that he was concerned at the cen- 
ſures of ſome people about it. But the pamphlet, in 


the next words, will explain itſelf, where we are in- 
formed that © Melancthon too, by Luther's procure- 
ment, took a wife;“ ſo that is plain now, that by 


"0.00 Qui vovet quodammodo ſibi ſtatuit legem, obligans 


* ſe ad aliquid, quod eſt ſecundum le et in pluribus bonum : 


poteſt tamen accidere, quod in caſu aliquo fit inutile, vel 


* majoris boni impedimentum, quod eſt contra rationem ejus 


66 quod ſub voto cadit; et ideo neceſſe eſt quod in tali caſu 


determinetur votum non eſſe fervandum.” Adu. 3. 2. 
. 88. 10. 


Non arbitror Deum exigere à nobis —_— ſbi 


6 * niſſum bonum, ſi pro eo aliquid melius fuerit abſo- 
* latum.” Bernard. Ep. 57. 
. 


regretting; 
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regretting is meant approving : for certainly, if a man 


were diſguſted at marriage, he would never recommend 
it to his friend. This I take, in the language of the 


book, to be a ſufficient autocatacriſy *.“ If the Eng- 


liſh Reader be ſtartled at the word, he may be pleaſed 
to know that it is Greek for a blunder. 


After theſe e Luther wholly left off his 


e canonical hours +.” An heinous accuſation ! Why, 
he had left off his monkhood too, and was no longer 


obliged to them. How could he have the leiſure and 
retiredneſs of the cloiſter, to perform all thoſe acts of 
devotion in, when the burden of the Reformation lay 


upon his ſhoulders? No; his active ſpirit was employed 
upon things more acceptable to God Almighty, becauſe 
more uſeful to mankind 


He was wreſtling againſt 


© principalities and powers, againſt the rulers of the 
« darkneſs of this world, and againſt ſpiritual wicked- 
6 neſs in high places. To that end he took unto him 
«© the whole armour of God, that he might be able to 
« withſtand in the evil day; and having done all, to 
e ſtand. Ile ſtood therefore, having his loins girt 
« about wich truth, and having on the breaſt- plate of 
5 rizhteouſneſs, and his feet ſhod with the preparation 
of the goſpel of peace: above all, taking the ſhield 
* of faith, wherewith he was able to quench all the 
_ fiery darts of the wicked. And he took the helmet 
* of falzation, and the ſword of the ſpirit, which is 
© the word of God: 
and ſu; >plication in the ſpirit, and watching there- 
« unto with all per. EVETance, and ſupplication for all 


yet praying always with all prayer 


„ Y 
. / 19 ce ſaluts; 
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ce ſaints; and for himſelf, that utterance might be 


6 given unto him, that he might open his mouth 
&* boldly, to make known the myſtery of the goſpel “.“ 
J could not forbear ſetting down at full length this pa- 


noply of St. Paul, wherewith Luther completely 
armed himſelf in his ſpiritual warfare; and I do not 


know whether this deſcription belongs ſo juſtly to any 
man as him, ſince the days of the Apoſtles. Should he, 
therefore, have laid afide his canonical hours, yet the 


work he was about ſufficiently atoned for the omiſ- 


fion. But I had rather his accuſer ſhould vindicate 
him than I. You will ſind then, that though Luther 
has diſcharged theſe dutics quite at the entrance of the 


paragraph ; yet at the end of it you will be told, that 
© he never totally caſt off this holy exerciſe.” 80 
obligingly does this Author contradict himſelf, to ſpare 
the Replier's pains : and this eaſe, I muſt acknowledge, 


he has more thau once afforded me. 

In the following account of Luther's appearing be- 
fore the Legate in Germany +, I muſt deſire him to 
rectiſy a miſtake or two; for neither was Luther con- 


de: med by Cajetan there, nor was Cajctan a modern 


prelate. « He deſeended to bitter reprehenſions“ (ſays 


Soaxe, IIiſt. Counc. Tr. p. 8.) “ and baſe. terms; and 


& concluded, that princes have long hands; and lo bid 


e him be gone.” Nere was no judicial proceſs : all 
ended in a threatening z and this moderate prelate be- 


haved himſelf with fach a rude zeal through the whole 


conference, that even his own party blamed the furi- 


2E Bn! > * 2 * ”. = | x 
* Epheſy vi. i2, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 


ouſneſs 


9 Aft... 
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_ ouſneſs of it (Soave, ibid.). If Luther afterwards 


threw off the Pope's authority, it was not till he had 
tried all ſofter ways of redreſs, by letters, remon- 
ſtrances, and the moſt ſubmiſs applications: it was not 
till a freſh bull of Leo's had declared how inflexible the 
Court of Rome was in the point of abuſcs ; and not till 
Prierias had in dowright terms told him: © Indulgentiæ 


<« authoritate ſcripture non innotuere nobis, ſed authori- 
ce tate eccleſiæ Romanæ, Romanorumque Pontificum, 


« quz major eſt.” The Pope now was become a party 
in the cauſe, and could not be relied upon for a deci- 
fion: to a Council therefore he appealed: and if he 
afterwards revoked this plea too, it was becauſe he 


found the expected Council was dwindling into a Con- 
venticle ; 2 packed aſſembly of Iralian Biſhops, not a 
free convention of Fathers from all quarters of the 
_ Chriſtian world: ſo that to urge, upon this COON, 


that he“ denied the authority of the preſent e 5 


* denied the preſent church to be a true one +, ig, 
to ſay no worſe of it, an unmerciful ſy nechdoche; for 


by the preſent church here is meant no more than the 
Court of Rome and its dependants. But he is chal— 


 lenged of going much further than this, even to * the 
„ denial of the viſibibility of the Church for many 


' 


te ages:“ upon what account? © Becauſe he made 


* this the only note of the true Church, that there the 
* goſpel be truly and fincereiy preached.” As if Ln- 
ther, and with him a great tra. of learned Proteſtants, 
did not own that, in all thai C lark midnight of Popery, 
there were ſtill ſome glcan; of light, tome witaciics 


F 5 15. | | + d 10. 3 
that 
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that aroſe to give teſtimony to the truth, and proteſt 
againſt innovations! I cannot but take notice, in my 


way, of a little artifice of the Conſiderer's; a knack he 


has of diſguiſing a doctrine, when it lies a little too 
open, by putting a new name to it. Is it too bold to 
ſay the elements mult be adored ? They ſhall then only 


have a certain ſort of a cult paid them®*; ſo here 


the prieſt is ſaid to operate the preſence of the body 
and blood of Chriſt; which, in plain broad Engliſh, 
is neither more nor leſs than to make God ; but that is 
too groſs to go off, fo a term is coined to make the 
conveyance eaſy. 

As for the newneſs of Luther's opinions, and his march- 


1 
ing alone againſt the doctrine of the primitive ages +, 


it is ſo beaten a point, that it deſerves no other anſwer 
than that true jeſt of Scaliger's, „ Nos non fomus 
'& novatores, ſed vos eftis veteratores ; and the Conſi- 
derer, if he pleaſes, may apply it. 8 


But it is ridiculous to ſay he denicd the validity of 


the former Clergy's ordination 13 for that neceſſarily 
draus along with it the invalidity of his too. Vet he 


proceeded, we ſee, in the work of Lis miniſtry with- 


out expecting any new mi. on, and ne ver thought him- 


felf obliged to a re-ordination. No; he was fo far 
from this, that in the articles of Smalcald he owns 
orders conferred by a Popiſh biſhop eren then io be 
valid &: and in bis letter about the Anabaptiſts, you _ 


will End him in twenty places ownirg, that the Church 


of Rome hath © the true faith, buptifin, ſarramguts, 


* See Diſcourſe about the Euchariſt, 
+8 16. 1 518. 5 Smalcald. art. 10. 
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de the keys, the office of preaching, &c.“ Concel- 
ſions that run as high as any the moſt char able Prote- 
ſtants now make; fo that that odjction of the devil's, 
in Luther's book of the maſs, mult be counted a flouriſh 


only, and not a convincing argument: for though Lu- 


ther gives his aſſent in general to the reaſoning of that 
diſcourſe, yet he does not ſay every particular of it 


amounted to a demonſtration. As for his book, “ Ad- 


* and 


ſome harſh expreſſions about the prelates of his time, 


they mult not be ſo underſtood 2s if he meant to unbi- 
ſhop them, but only to ſet out their corruption and 
degeneracy. Athanaſius does not ſpeak more ſoftly of 


the Arian biſhops | ia Conſtantius's Court. He fays, 
they are „ ME OT n 2, $4 5nlorera,” and that, "I any 


of them has a mind to be conſecrated, he is not 
« told, that a biſop mould be blameleſs, but only bid 


© ro rage againit Chriſt, and never trouble himſelf 
% about manners.“ But theſe words mult be allowed 


21atitude, and * not flrictly to be taken EL if the 
Father denied ite validi:y of their coplecre tion. 


After the breech v \ Fat h the P ope * 5 if 1s owned, tbat 


Luthe r took the fror dum of cath 23 131: I wy Antic brif,” 


whenever he came in bis way ; but ere this can be made 
his crime, it muſt be proved that 
called him fo too; for other viſe de CANO! but thiok 


Ss, Paul nas not 


that he has taken after a good pattern. If his ſpirit 
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muſt be dubbed evil for an hard word or two againſt his 
Holineſs, of what ſpirit, pray, was the ſacred Council of 
Brixia, when they ſtigmatiſed Hildebrand? calling him, 
cc virum procaciſſimum, facrilegia et incendia pradi- 
& cantem, perjuria et N defendentem, mani- 
ec feſtum necromanticum,” and a deal of that ſtuff. 


Now I can ſee no great difference between Luther and 


the Council in this matter, but that they railed per- 


haps with infaliibility on their fide, when he had oy 


plain certainty on his. 
But he rejected the authority of Councils 9. Ves; 


« Siquando contraria Scripturz ſtatuun ;“ and fo do 
all the Reformed, as well as he; ſo that this will not 
paſs for a fault in him, till it is proved one in us too. 
But he never refuſed to be concluded by the authority 


of one legally ſummoned ; as is plain from that preface 
of his to the Smalcaid articles, written a little while 
before he went out of the world. Indecd the fenſe he 
had of the tricks and artifices uſed in convening theſe 
ſynods for ſome centuries together, and the voi of 
bis adverſaries, who were perpetually crying,“ Coun— 
e cils, Canons, &c.” when they had nothing elſe to 
 fay for their cauſe, might perhaps force out an expre'- 
ſion or two from him, that did nct carry all the reſpect 


duc to thoſe great names. He had fire in his temper, 
and a German bluntneſs, and, upon theſe provocations, 
might poſſibly ſtrain a phraſe with too great freedom; 
yet even the diligence of his accuſer has in all his 

works been able to find out but a few pafſages of this 
nature; and of them, the moſt material perhaps were 


» 8 19 · ; 7 Aſſert. art. 29 
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never found out by any body elſe but himſelf, For 
thoſe two, which ſeem the warmeſt on this occaſion, 


are quoted; the one from © Aﬀertio, art. 36. contra 
« Reg. Angliæ;“ the other from a Treatiſe of his 
about Councils, in 1639: two imaginary books, that the 
Conſiderer dreamt of perhaps, but I am ſure Luther 
never wrote *; ſo that tili he lays his indictment in ſome 
certain county, we do not think ourſelves bound to anſwer 


an indefinite charge. As for the reſt, we acknowledge, 


he called the Council of Conſtance, “ Synagogam Sa- 


te tanz;” and I wonder my Author ſhould be oficaded 
at the expreſion, when it is conſidered what unlucky 


things they did in the buſineſs of the Pope's ſupre- 
macy; eſpecially ſince their own Annaliſt has given the 
ſame title to that of Syrmium; a Council legally ſum- 
moned by the Emperor Conſtantius, approved by Pope 
Liberius; and which they of the Roman perſuaſicn 


have no colour to reje&, but upon Proteſtant grounds, 


becauſe it made heretical decrees. Luther ſays: * Sire 
% Papa, five Concilium, fic alunt; abundet guiſque in 
« ſenſu ſuo, in rebus non neceſſariis ad Wa 
Eſſert. art. 28. Here is he repreſented by this Autor 
as denying the power cf the Church in indifferent 
things; but this is foul dealing, to conceal the cecaſion 
the words u ere ſpoken upon, and then fallen a ſenſe 
of his own. This article is aimed againſt the pretences 
of a Pope or Council to make that a neceſſary point of 


faith, by their determination, which was of itlelf un- 


* In Luther 8 oaks; in High Dutch t there is 2 Book of 
Councils, 1 confeſs; but this cannot be that my Author 
means, becauſe his quotations here are in Latin. 


* 2 | neceſſary 
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neceſſary before. For they tcok upon them, he knew, 
to enlarge the creeds which were already ſxed; and 
had explained a parable of our Saviour's in a far dif- 
ferent ſenſe to what he taught it in. The faith, which 
was but a muſtard-ſeed in the primitive ages, was 
grown by little and little, towards the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, into a great tree. This power of 
theirs, and no other, Lackes here diſowns, as any one 
that views the place but curſorily muſt needs ſee. There 
is no harm in this, 1 hope; and yet how big the aecu - 
ſation looked, as his ſiy enemy had managed it! 
There is another ſentence taken from tom. II. p. 243. 
but I muſt deſire the citer henceforward to inform us 
of his editions too; for in the firſt W irtenberg one, 
which I now have by me, no ſuch thing appears. I 
would requeſt of him too, to be punctual in his titles, 
that we, who are at the drudgery of reading him, may 
| loſe no more time than is neceſſary. By the book De 
* gravi Doctrina ,“ is meant, I ſuppoſe, © De quavis 
cc Doctrina; - but it is . trifle he has taken from it, 
and what he knows every body owns. Thus has this 
one paragraph aſſorded us more abſurdities than we 
could poſſibly have expected in ſo narrow a compaſs ; 


and methinks, though I do not well know what the 


words mean, yet, in the phraſe of the man, it dif- 
covert © a ſtrange plerophory of blindneſs.“ ER: 
Luther js next arraigned for ſpeaking contempruouſly 
of Fathers 4 : but this is a rank calumny ; no man has a 
greater veneration for them than he. Let his lateſt wri- 
tings (which our Author obſerves to have been the molt 
*-P: 33; £7 9 

* laughty”) 
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ce havghty”) give us a taſte of his thoughts on this point: 
« ] ſav not this, to lay a blot on the holy Fathers, whoſe 
„ Jayours we ought with veneration to receive; they 
„ were great men, but men ftill *.” And a little after- 
wards: «When we find the opinions of Fathers j jarring 
« with Scriptures, we mult pay a reſpect to them even in 
et their very errors, and acknowledge them as our bet- 
ee ters; but we are not, nevertheleſs, for their ſakes to 
ce depart from the authority of holy writ + Nothing 
Can be expreſſed with greater decency; and, therefore, 

we may rcalonably ſuſpect falſe play in the citations 
which would perſuade us to the contrary. To inftance 
in the firſt : Non ego quæro quid Ambrofins, Auguſ- 
« tinus, Concilia, &c. dicunt.” (Contra Keg >, Angliz.) 
Luther is there proving chat no ſort of rf can 
make an article of faith, of what is not contained in 
Scripture ; ard in this caſe if a thouſ:nd Ambroſes, or 
Councils, ſhould vote it ſuch, he would ſlight the deci- 
ſion. This is plain from what immediately follows 
Non diſputo quid a quoquam dictum vel non ee 
£ ted an hoc dictum neceſſarium lit ſervatu, an fir arti- 
„ caulus filet, an fit æquale verbo Dei, &c.“ I deſire 
the Reader to truſt his own eyes in conſulting this Paſs 
ſage; and then tell me, whether his man be not the 
fouleſt trader in quotations that ever he dealt with. 


* „ Non hac dico in contumeliam ſanctorum Patrum, 

1 quorum labores vencfari decct, fu rant magni viri, iced vir 

tamen.“ Comm. in Genel. c. Ii. p. 72. | 

„ Quotics videtus patrum opinioncs cum Seriptura non 

69 ks. gy cum reverentia cos iviezamus, & agnoſcimus 

_ * tanquam majores noftros, {oil propter eos tamen non diſce- 
90 dimus ab author .tate Scriptaræ. *. 15d. 


E. 3 Indeed 
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Indeed he is a very Procruſtes in his way : whatever he 
meets of other mens, he unmercifuily either ſtretches, 
or curtails, till he has made it exactly of a ſize with 
his own notionss The reſt of the teſtimonies are 
highly impertincat ; and if they be locked into, it will 
be found thev ſignify no more than this. The Fathers 


have erred, and thercfore he cannot rcly mercly upon 


their authority: and what is this mare than their own 
anus and Cajetan ſay? Thit no man ſhould deteſt a 


new ſenſe of Scripture ſor this, that it Giters from the | 


antient Doctors; for God hain not dvd they) tied expo- 
ſition of Scrivrure to their ſenſes x. We hate a furfeir of 


_ Quotations here again from the“ Ce Bey ; but have 


told him what credit they are like to fin with us. That 
from © Captivitas Pabylonica“ needs only to be pro poſed d 
em ire. It goes upon a foppetition, that Luther hi id 
already ſucwed the plain meauiug of Scripture to he 


agaiait the doarine of the mals. Uerc, favs he, Quid 


£ dieimus ad authoritates Pairum? Primum reipondco, 
s ſi nihil habetur quod dicatur, fatins « > omnia negäfle, 
e gam miſſum ſzcrif gcjum Tn Cai; 12 ng ne verbum 
c Chrifti negemus.“ Very right ! ſappoling, as he 


4142 


docs, that Chriſt's words are ach ia the caſe. But 
ncithei does he rely on this plea; for in the very next 


line he reconciles the Fathers and Scripture, and ſhews 
there is no claſh betwikt them. What he wrote in com- 


mendation of Melancthon be. fore his works, cannot be 
| ___— fo e2 cat, as to ditcover his zu. gement on the 
point; but was only a comp liment rained. a little too 


high in eker of a friend. 


* Can. Loc. Com. ib. c. vii. where : he quotes Cajetan too. 
I muit 
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I muſt leave the track of the diſcourſe here, to ſetch- 
in another inſtance of Luther's deſpiſing Church-guides, 
and yet arrogating to himſelf all the authority of them, 
It isath 23; which, becauſe I take to be the comple- 

teſt piece of falſe dealing that ever was uſed on paper, L 
ſhall fet down entire, 

Upon the ſame preſumption of bis uncrring judges 
ce ment, he, by his ſingle authority, altered the former 
« public Liturgy, and reformed che {-rvice of the maſs 
(apud Hoſp. fol. 20.3.” The place cited ia Hoſpi- 
nian has not one word of this; but it has ſomething di- 
rely contrary to it. Luther began not the reformation 
of the ſervice of the maſs; the Auſtin-fryars did it 
without his knowledge * „ When he was in his retire- 

ment after the diet of Worms; and he wrote his book of 
the abolition of the maſs afterwards, only to confirm 
them in what they had done. Cariſtat too, while he 
was abſent , promoted a reformation of the maſs, and 
of ſeveral 5 abuſes; but in too tumultuous a manner; 
fo that Luther, upon his return to Wittenburg, con- 
plained of the violence of their proceedings: * Non 
© quod impiè feciſſent, fed quod non ordine: damnare 
e ſe millam Papiſticam, &c. ſed damnare ſolo verbo, 
© non violenta abrogatione.” The mais then was ab- 
ö rogated without Luther's conſent; and not either by the 
ſingle authority ct him or any one man elſe. The 
whole univerſity o of W irtenburg firſt gave in their rea- 
ſons to Duke Frederick, aud he himſelf complied with 
che alteration. Luther afterwards prevailed to have as 


* Hoſp. fol. 20. 1 Metch. Adam V. 3 a 
E 4 much 
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much of the ſervice as was innocent reſtored again; and 


he wes deputed to throw out all that part of it that 


made the Sacrament a ſacrifice, e did fo, but impoſed 
not even this form as obligatory; for thus he ſpeaks in 
the preface to it: © Nulli præjudicamus, ne aliam am- 


« pfecti formulam aut ſequi lic-at; quin ex animo per 
* Curiſtum obſecramus, ut ſiquid melius illis revelatum 


0 fuerit, 505 prones race: e e ut communi opera 


rem COMM uuem! juvemus.' 


„ ae © -verally held in matters of Religion no Fe- 
& ci eſiaſtical [1227 is, ee ag obliging“ (ſce betore, 


910.) T have proved already, that that paragraph tavs 


no ſuch thing; and that Ladder never diſoilosed the 


power of the Church in things indtilerent. 


& Lean a new ordination of biſbops and miniſters 
60 deſcend? NT from him, lier having declared their for- 
„ mer unction null, and God's Church to be only that 
« ůMhere the Goſpel was purely preaches, that was his.“ 
1 have ſliewn that he is far ſrom declaring their former 
unction null, fnce in the Smalcald a: ticles he allows their 
ordinations to be valid. Nor did he ever deny that the 
true Goſpel was preached under the Papacy. Nos ſa- 
* teinur” (they are his words) © ſab Papatu plurimum 


© eie boni Chriſtiani, imo omne bonum Chriſiianum, 
66 imo rerum nucleum Chriſtianitatis *.“ 


hy the ſame authority, aſſiſted by the power of the 

Fe prince, ac made new biſh: ps, and put them! in the pla- | 

3 ces of the deccaſed: agaiaſt the canonical election of 
& another, made bis intimate friend Amidorf, biſhop gf 


F Ep. de Anabapt. 
Neo: 
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& deſit epiſcopus, conſecrat preſbytet. 
theſe biſhops in the places of the deceaſed by his oπ· m 
authority, is notoriouſly falſe ; for the Duke of Saxony 
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. Neoburg” (See Melch. Ad. Vit. p. igo.); © George 
& Auhaltinus, biſhop. of Merſburg.” That he made 


new biſhops, we admit; not out of choice, but neceſlity; 
following, as he thought, in this caſe, the practice of the 
Church, 3 in that well-known paſſage of St. 


Auſtin's: In Alexandria & per totam Ægyptum, fi 
But that he put 


always preſented: as the following ſtory will evince, 
when freed from the diſguiſes he has put upon it, and 
houeſtly told. The canons of Neoburg, upon a vacancy, 


' preſented one Ptugius to the biſhopric, who was refuſed 
- unanimouſly © ab Eccleſia, ab ordinibus, & patronis 
© eccleſize,” ſays Adam“. The Duke of Saxony had 


always the right of allowance; but in this caſe it was 
denied him; ſo he thruſt out the invader, and collated 


Amſdorf to the benefice. Luther performed the con- 
ſecration, and the Duke and his brother Erneſt were 


preſent at the © remony . 5 
« By the ſame authority he ſentenced the canon-law, 


* confiſting of the tormer decrees amaſſed, as well thoſe 


* of Councils, as thoſe of Popes, to the fire; and, aſ- 


8 _—— the Univerſity, folemnly burnt it at Wirten- 


„berg.“ Tha matter of fc is true; but it is frivolous 


to ſay he aſſumed ro himſelt any kd authority in 
the doing ir. The reaſons he publiſhed declare, that it 


was done by virtue of the commiſſion he had as prea- 


cher of God's word; and the oath he took, at his 
going out Doctor, © of confounding all pernicious doc- 


*Adamus in Vit. Amſdorſii. — 
| T | cc triges, | 
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© trincs, as much as in him lay;“ to that he owns him- 
i upon the level with ail of the fame degree. But 


be had other motives, Þe tells you. His books had been 
to'cmnly burnt at Rome as heretical: ſome people, he 


tound, were ſtartled at it; ſo he was forced boldly to 
make reprifals, and do an action in the ſame way, te 
| broy up their courages: yet he did it not ſiugly, the 


Univerlity concurred. This way of burning declares no 


tach authority as the Conſiderer talks of. Neither he, 
nor any one elſe that aſſiſted at the Oxon-decree, pre 
tended to it: if he declared his opinion then againſt 


Bellurmin, the Jeſuirs, &c. it was all that was expected. 
« By the ſame, he frequently pronounced anathemas 

5 « and excommunications to thoſe Reformed that diflented {| 
* from him in opinion.“ Is there no difference het ren 


an authoritative judicial anathema, and a with of exe- 


cration ? The monks certainly did not pretend to the ana- 
rhematizing power; and yet at the entrance of their MSS. 
5 ve alwas s lind this ſentences © Quicunque hunc librum 
„ yiotaycrir, &c. fir Anathema Maranat! ha,” It is the con- 
ant itvie of all their own men that write warmly: the 
4 ditt repreſented and mil repreſented” has uſcd it in 
whe ze tail of his pamphlet for ſome pages together. Thus 
mas not this Paragraph one ingenuous word throughout. 
have diffected it for a ſample, to ſhew how a man that 
had rhe p atience, and was ſure of the days of Job, L 
might handle the ot; for I will de my Anthor this ri; git, 
ic acknowledge that his book is all of a piece. But he 
is here inconſiſtent, not only with truth, but himfelf. Hz 


would make us believe that Luther, in theſe actions, 


pretended to a je ne ſi ay guoy authority, forgetting what 


. 
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he had fleepily owned in the paregraph before, that 
Luther“ required not conformity to his doctrines, out 
„of any authority he claimed to impoſe them, which 
ce authority he renounced.” He thinks, perhaps, that 
what is pait ought not to be thought of; but we are not 
of his opinion. 1 

In this point of Church. authority, and that other of 


marriage, I have fifred all the little ſeraps alledged by 
the pamphlet with the greater care; becauſe here it is, 


if any where, that the Author ſeems to be awake, and 


| have ſome eye to his defign. I do not know whether 
the Reader will thank me 1or this exactneſs, I hope the 
Writer will not. But, to make amends to them both, 1 
promiſe | in what follows not to be ſo punctual, but ſkip 
over ſometimes four or five pages together, without 
ſaying one word to them. This weapon formed againſt 


us, if it had any ſharpneſs, yet by this time | am lure it 


is quite blunted. A child may now be truſted with it, 
for the tool has not edge enough to hurt Lim. For what 
are the mighty contderations with which we are now to 
Le entertained? The firſt is, that 


Luther was ſo bold as to think, and ſay, he was 


certain of what he tavght *: a crime of fo high a nature, 
that the Conſiderer has taken pains to prove it by a 


paſſive as long almoſt as from hence to the beginning 


of the N Kcformation T. Now he might have ſparcd his 
labour, tr a well-grounded Proteſtants are in this 
Point as bold as Luther himſelf. We have a certainty 
whoſe evidence we find, and under whoſe guidance we 
think ourfcl; es lecurc, without the pretended boaſt of 


439®: Þ 6 iofal- 
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infallibility; a word, which ſounds bigger indeed, and 


ils the mouth better, but is not fo ſatisfactory at the 
bottom, as a late Author has (though not infallibly, 


yet) certainly proved *. But we will allow the Conſi- 


derer to decry this Proteſtant certainty, which he never 


underſtood; it he had, our charity tells us, he would 


never have changed it for the gaudieſt pretences on the 


other ſide. 


But Luther maintained «his certainty of his againſt 


dther Reformed +, which were equally certain; and iu 
contradiction to himſelf too ? : for, in the point of con- 


ſubſtantiation, toward the ane e of his life, he chan- 


ged his mind, ſay the papers; and quote fer it Melchior 


Adam, and Hoſpinian. I ſuppoſe, my Auchor is ſure 
of Luther's inſtability in this point, becauſe he avers i- 


ſo confidently. Now I am as ſure, that from the au- 


thorities mentioned no ſuch thing can be inferzed, as 


ſhall preſently be made out. Here is certainty againſt 
certainty, and one of us muſt be in the wrong. Yet 


neither of us is obliged to think his own ſentiments ever 


the leſs right, merely becauſe the other oppoſes them: 


why then might not Luther maintain his certainty 

againſt thoſe of the Reformation that maintained the con- 
trary? The conviction of his underſtanding lay within 
itſelf, and could not be weakened by another man's not 
being convinced. The reaſon of my certainty in the 
| Caſe is, becauſe I am very well ſatisfied, that what 
Adam and Hofpinian have here faid does not at all 
infer a change in Luther' 5 opinion. Tue ſtory ther tell 


Diſcourte about Judgement in Controverſy, 
+ 24 n. 3. 1 I 21. Be 2. 


**. 


mr ** 3 n 


e xvaledicturus collegio > philoſophico, dixit; 
comes the relation, Had this adverſary ated up to 
| this remark Cr Eofoiaiaw s, the bulky boox we hare 
no before us would have lain within a very little com- 

paſs. But to £0 tariber, and yield him what he does 
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iz this: Luther, ſome days before his death, owned 
that he had written a little roo warmly in the ſacramen- 
tary controverſy. Upon this, Melancthon defires him, 
(© ut leni edito ſeripto ſe explicaret“) that he would 
explain himſelf in ſome milder treatiſe. The heat cf 


diſpute had forced out from him expreſſions, that ſeem ol 


to wake his doctrine run higher than really it did. It 


was his friend's advice, therefore, that he ſhould, in 
| ſome juſt diſcourſe, calmly and without reflection ſtate 


the point; and (not correct, but) explain his firſt no- 


tions (© ut leni edito ſeripto fe explicaret'). Now, 
whatever ſenſe explaininz may now bear, yet in thoſe 


days it did not ſiguify changing; for the Biſhop of Con- 
dom had not then writ his expoſition. I am further 


convinced, that this ſtory relates not to any change of 
Luther's opinion; but only to an hot word or two, that 
dought to have been ſoftencd, from the preface, with 
n ou Hoſpinian uihers it in. Multi,” ſays he, © verba 


© Lyutheri urgent, que calor diſputationis Fb ojiatig ex- 


© primere ſolet, diſſfimulantes aut neſcientes illa, quæ 


at! 37 


and then 


not aſk: what if Hoſpinian ſhou'd have ſaid in other 
places, that Luther wavercd in the point of the ſacra- 


ment? does it follow, that he really did ſo, becauſe one 
of differing ſentiments, and that would any way have 
drawn Lt cher over to his party, has ſaid it? or can we 
coaclude upon I. uther's indtability (as our Author has 


done) 
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done) becauſe in a fingle notion, no way fundamental, 
an enemy writes that be had ſome doubtings? This 1s 
ſuch a way of reaioning as is aniwered only by being 


deſpiſed. However, it is pretty odd to ſee inſtability 


and fluctuation in opinic n fo earneſily charged upon 
Luther by ſuch as have lived half their days in a poiſe 


between two char ches; ; and write even now, When the 
ſcales are turned, wit h ſo much waryneſs and reſerve, 


that a body would nut think them heartily of any. 


But Luther condemned his brethren of the Reforma: 


tion too *; not without returning the cenſure. There 


was eagerneſs, J conteis, on both fides; but this is far 


from lay ing a blot upon Luther. It argues him a very 


honeſt man, who had ſuch a zeal againſt error, as not to 


ſuſler it in a fr iend: and is an undeniable evidence, that 


he took not upon him the character of a Reformer in 


oppoſi tion to a party (as has been falſly ſuggeſted), lince, 
where truth was concerned, he equally oppoſed all. 
The debate perhaps between him and the Sacramenta- 


rians (as they are called) was managed with a ferceneis 
not exactly warrantable; but it muſt be conſidered, that 


the beſt men of antiquity have been guilty of ſuch ex- 


ceſſes. Have we forgotten the feud of Hierome and 

_ Ruffinus? of Foichanios and Chryſoſtome:? of Victor 
and the Greck bimhops, Whom he excommunicuted for a 
trifle? Or, to go higher, did not Paul and Barnabas, 
when ſent out together by the E oly Ghoſt, diſpute with 
that vehemence, about a very little point 0 conveniency, 
that they were forced to break compa: oy? Theſe infir- 


mities are fach as Chriſtians of the $12 rank have fallen 


% 
-»> 
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ino; and the proving Luther guilty of them, is the 


proving him a man, and no angel. Ho- far either he, 


or any other Reformer, might go in this quarrel, 


out of a love of victory, and tue ſhame of being 
baflled, it concerns not me to determine. I am fai- 


fed with what the Apoſtle has told me, that“ ſome 


« preach Chriſt out of contention and ſtriſe; yet fo they 
cc preach, and fo We believe.“ But what will my Au- 


thor leave unobjected againſt Luther, when he 
makes it his crime, that he defied and abuſed even ti 
devil? whereas“ Saints,“ he ſays, © are uſually mor 
© modeſt, and go no farther than a bare imperct lie 
« Deminns®,”” A pretty way of calling himſelf Saint 


1C 
Ca 
— 
. 
* 
'b 
5! 


for it is his own familiar phraſe. But upon the fame. 
principle we muſt deny him to be one; for Saints are 
uſually more modeſt than to call themſelves fo, 


We are now to have a taſte of the © maledicency of 


„ Luther's foirit” from his book againit Henry the 
Eighth t: a fault, which I cannot but wonder to find ob- 
iefted by ſuch men, who every day make bolder with the 
names of both him and his royal iſſue. I ſhall no! whol! 7 


defend his carriage here, ſince he himſelf has con. lemued 
it. All tlie truth in the world on one's fide can never 


_ juſtify an unmannerly expteſlon. ut it muſt be con- 
ſidered, when a King of ſuch repute for learning en- 
tered the liils againlt | him, what 4 noiſe this action made, 


and how lo:ue weaker Pioteſtants muſt ueeds be ſtartled 


by ir. Luther, therefore, that he might fix his fol- 


Lowers, thought himfelf concerned to take up a briſker 
air of affi;rance, aud thew a particular undauntednets 
in the cauſe of truth, when it kad fo mighty au op- 

PF. 67. 1 833. 
poſer. 
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poſer. But here he over-aQted his part: his paſtors; 
when once let looſe, were too impetuous to be mana- 
ged; the native platineſs of his country, and the pri- 
vacy of his own education, which had not been much 
acquainted with greatneſs, carried him beyond the 
reſpects due to a crowned head; and brought out ſuch 
blunt truths from him, as neither friends nor cnemies 
could tell well how to approve. But the party was even 
with him. Sir Thomas More took up the quarrel, a 
man (as they tell us) much a Chriſtian, much a gentleman, 
and naturally of great mildneſs and candour; who yet 
= forgot himſelf ſo far in this anſwer to Luther, that he 
bas there thrown out the greateſt heap of naſty lan- 
guage that perhaps ever was put together. The book 
- throughout is nothing but downrigkt ribaldry, without 
a grain of reaſoning to ſapport it; and gave the Author 
no other reputation, but that of having the beſt knack 
of any man in Europe, at calling bad names in good 
Latin; though his paſſion is ſometimes fo ſtrong upon 
him, that he ſacrifices even his beloved purity to it. 
«© Hzc eſt,” he ſays, Domini Doctoris poſterioriſtice; 
4 qui quum fibi jam prius fas eſſe ſcripſerit coronam re- 
ci giam conſpergere & conſpurcare ſtercoribus; an aon 
* nobis fas erit poſterius hujus poſterioriſticæ, linguam 
* ſtercoratam pronuntiare diguiſſimam, ut vel mejentis 
_ © mul poſteriora lingat ſuis prioribus,” &c. p. 72. I 
forbear to inſtance any further: if the reader has a 
mind toſee railing in its perfection, let him open any one 
page of his book, and he will have a glut of it. But 
perhaps tlie bad treatment, which Luther had before 
received from one Sovereign Prince, might urge him to 
WEE + 
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talk the more diſreſpectfully of another. The ſtyle of 
edits, we know, is generally calm and majeſtic: yet 
Charles the Fiſth, after the Diet of Worms, put out 
ſuch a bluſtering one againſt Luther, as even modeſt 
Pa 1115 have condemned, —© . ſays he, “ hunc 

© unicum non hominem, ſed dzmonem, potius igura & 
« ſpecie humana cuculloque ere indutum,“ &c. 
Ulemberg confeſſes that this decree was by ſome ; 
thought too ſHarpiy peaned : but theſe were only the 


ignorant, he lays; for otters very well knew that 


Maximilian on. va devil fitting upon his cowl “. Ag 
for the heat Wit 10 ak he treated his other adverſaries, 
it was ſometimes {tramed a little doo far; but in rhe ge- 
neral was extremely well fired by the providence of God 
to rouſe up a people, the moſt phlegmatic of any in Chriſ- 
tendom. E vrope lay then undet a deep lethargy, and 
was no _therwite to be reſeued from it but by one that 
would cry mightily, and lift up his voice with ſtrength. 
| Befides, printing and letters had juſt then peeped abroad 
in the world; ana the reſtorers of learning in Italy, 
taking the advantage of the preſs, wrote very eagerly 
apainlt ene auother, {0 that invectives were in thoſe days 
the faſhionable way of writing. If Luther, therefore, 
mingled a lictle gall with bis ink in is books of contro» 
_verly, he followed but the humour of the age; and, 
conſidering the ſtuopidity, the malice, and the obſtiuacy 
of his readers, cannot hut be e excuſ ble. 

1 have ſeen, at the end of Theo doret's Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, a catalogue of Czfars, Biſhops, Heretics, &c. 
where Chry ſoſtom is ſer down as guilty of too great 

* Riyn. ad ann. 1521, 


1 . Marp- 
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ſhatpneis and liberty of echt bat it is added“ Pro- 
* fecto illorum temporum vitia fecari atque uri, non lo- 
«© vibas medelts curari, veluere.“ And this is the pla 
we would make for Luther, In the mean time, it is baſe 
in his adverſaries thus to dwell upon the exceſſes of a 


Paition, of which they themlelves were in a great mea- 


ture the occat: on. When they could not COVILY con- 
ince him *, they railed, and called him an Ileretick; 


thus they wound up his temper to a pitch, and then 


treacherouſly made uſe of that inſirmity. And it is the 
| ſame ungenerous method they take in reproaching us 
With ſchitms; when, 0 none knows better than 
they, how the Panther + (for under that name, it 
ſcems, we muſt be baited) came by her ſpots. 

To what purpoſe then are Eraſmus and Calvin's 
teſtimonies urged upon a confeſſed point 7 ? It is owned, 
Luther had a vehemence of ſpeech ; and if he offended 
that way, yet it was an uleful (not to ſay a neceſſary) 
failure. There was but this ſingle fault that Eraſmus, 


though an enemy, could object to him; the other part 


of the character ſpeaks as high as we could wiſh, For 
* life and manners, thus : © Hominis vitu ma 1900 om- 
| nium couſenſu probatur. Jam id non leæve præzudi— 
Pp cium ef, tantam eſſe morum integritatem, ut nec 


c hoſtes reperiant, quod calumnient ur 8. And as 10 


5 2 ſunt millia Rabbinorum, tot fant: qul ſbi. Tr” 

-66 videntur © n allus enſtitit ui Luthero fobri- dune zue 
$6 rſponderer, five infcicia fuit in caula, five metus, * FURY 
„ nmihil competit ii: bonos 1 heologos.“ 
Godedan, anne 1520. 

An alluſion to tlie 
§ 31. n. 2, 0 
S 17s, ad Tho. i ard. p. 253. ed. Lond. anc 
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75 dodkrine: “ Compertum eſt a thcologis quibuſdamn 


& dammnari ut herettca in libris Lutheri, que in Per- 
& nardi Auguſtinique libris, ut orthodoxa, imo ut pia 


— f 2 „ = on * . I +» $3*3 62 1 \ $4 ves [1 
| 67 leguntur “. 8o that Lraſmus 13 perverlely broug 1 


in, to blacken Luther's reputation. W hat he ſays of him 
would not diſp auge the Let of ſaints; for | it amounts 


85 no more than this, * he had many creat virtues, 


and amongſt them one ſmall infirmity ; fo that if the 
ny Comines a given us of a good king be 
accepted, that he is then to be accounted ſo when his 
virtues exceed his vices, how gogd a man muſt we 
conclude Luther to have been! Guicciarcine, I am 
ſare, has taken a much greater latitude for Popes, 
wan, he fays, * are now-a- days to be praiſe! for their 
« :50ancls, when they exceed not the wickeinefs of 
. further, 0 Schcolin 8 Th ter 4” 


is an ur.der-valuing te rm, and would ! woke one tlink 
that Eraſmus kad a mean opinion of him: whereas T 


. 2 = CLE, vey eh I 1e 4 . . 
do 0 Eno 2 4 NY 00e Sen 1 2 _ Reſo: 118 (! HA ſoca! 8 
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der and Ka aeciolus were ſent rom Rome o CO len 
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in 1520, to tempt Traſmus with a Bit ome. , to write 
2 gaiuſt I. un! nor; bear the return he made them : % Nia. 
jor eſt [atherts, quam utc in illum ego ſcribam. 


& Alajor cit Lutherus quam ut a me intelligitur. Planè 


„ Lutherus tantus eit, ut plus crudiar et proficiam cx 


» 


lectione unius pagell.: Lutheran®, quam ex toto 


4 1 1 hon a.“ . It This be. * Scuooliag,” it 15 well for the 


* Fn. ac Arc! hiep, Mog. P. 585. 
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Confiderer: I will engage that no adverſary of his ſhall 
in this ſenſe ever ſchool n. 


There is a little occaſions! remark of the Author' 8. 
p. 45. which flipped me. He is there angry with 
Luther for ſaying, * that Peter taught otherwiſe than 
& he ſhoul-l by the word of God, and therefore erred ;” 
whereas, © his example only,” he ſays, and not his 
* doctrinc, was falſe.” But this is trifling : for are there 
no errors in matter of practice? And does not he who 
ſo errs, if he be in a conſpicuous ſtation, teach as much 
by his example, as he could by his doctrine; ſince 

every action is ſuppoſed always to be bottomed upon 
ſome principles? But, beſides, it is highly probable that 
Peter aſſerted an opinion agrecable to this practice; ſor 
elſe how could St. Paul withſtand him to the face? 
Wichſtanding by words on one fide, implics an oppo- 
fition in the ſame kind on the other. When Elymas ** 
fail to have © withſtood Paul and Barn zabas,” and [ 
when Paul ſays of Alexander © he hath greatly with= 


flood our words,” do we think the vi ich: tanding there 
vas Without ſpcaking? 


He ſteps out of his way, p. 59. to make a remark 
upon Calrin; but , becauſe the ſcene of our aſſairs now | 


lies at Wirtenberg, and Geneva is manv miles off, he | 
muſt pardon m ne, if 1 do not ſtep © out of my way to | 
confute it. 
IIitherto the Confiderer hath how attacking Luther 

in his doctrines and poſitions ; and now and then a word 
or two has crept in, to keep his firſt defign in counte- 
nance. He is now making his laſt efforts upon his re- 
putation, by ſhewing us what Company he "hawe. He 


vould 
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Would perſuade us, that“ Luther had frequent inter- 


ce courſes and dialogues with the Devil *.“ He proves it, 


firſt, by the tory Luther tells of himſelf, in his book 
% De Miſſa privata, &c.” It is true, he does there 


ſay, that, waking once at midnight, Satan began 
ce this diſputation with him ;” but how began it? © In 


ec animo inſtituit,“ ſay the words of the relation; by 


ſuggeſting bad thoughts to him, not by any perſonal 
conference, as the pamphlet all along would inſinuate. 
To fix this idea upon che mind of the Reader, there is 


an account here given of Satan's way in diſputation: 


« Diabolus ſua argumenta fortiter ſigere, et urgere 
& novit: voce quoque gravi et forti utitur, &c.“ All 


which is wanting in the firſt Wirtenberg edition; but 
was recuiſite, to ſupport the fiction of a real appearance, 


which my Autlior had raiſed. If Luther relates theſe 


ſagge tions in the way of a formal and ſet dialogue, it 


is oaly a contriv ance of his, to make the ſtory more 


divertire in the telling, and was perfeccly the ſtyle of 
the Convent in thoſe days. I devre, therefore, the 
Reader to remember the excuſe Luther has made for 


himſelf: “ Plum le&orem oro, ut iſta legat cum zudicio, 
© et {ciat me fuiſſe aliguando monachum . 


He gots on with two or three quotations from Ne- 


lancthon and Melchior Adam, which in their utmoſt 
ſignify no more than that Luther lay under ſevere ago- 
nies of mind. Oh! but Adam ſays, © the devil ap- 
„ peared ro him in his garden, in the ſhape of a black 
boar ;.“ And the © Colloquia Blenſalia“ relate, 


93. + Luth. Pref. in Op. 3 
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how, when Luther was at his chamber in the caſtle at 
Wartburg,“ the Devil cracked ſome nuts he had in a bo: 

u on rhe bed bo ost, tunbled empty barrels down fairs," 
EC" OAT pretty ſtories theſe are, fora man oi my Au- 


tlor's fcrioutnets to fport himſelf withal ! He knows $5 Adun 
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Paſs we on then to the next paragraphs, And there L 
found my Author pretty well diſengaged from quota— 
tions. IT was in hopes u bon this to ſee a fair naked 
picce of reaſoning, and was reſolred to give it os fair 
an anſwer. But J quickly ſaw there was no need for it 
ſheer argument is not the talent of the man 1 have to 
deal with. Little wreſted ſentences of Authors are the. 
bladders which bear him up, and he inks downrigat 
when he once pretends to ſwim without them. Ile dif 

courſes us here very largely upon © the craft and wili— 
* neſs of the Dævil;“ and proves ho: fly and doubles 
te faced” his deſians com monly are, tor four or Eve pages 
together; all which we ia one line anfwer, by grantivg 
St. But what infere nce does lie make trom theſe. pre 
wilcs? That a man beicr with remmrations Cannct role 
fi- Iy kno with what deſi an the Desi! attacks him? No; 
tat Luther did nat? Nor that neither; but only that 
it was pretty diucult for him to doit. 4 crie]5 it was; 
but if foſtins I, Dr. at ers, and 2 1c ribous ani! Cal 3622] in Order 
th a diſcovery of truth, will not call in G. d Ain ihiy's 
nine, what ſhall we lay of that tent where it is pro. 
miſed, that“ we hall no: be rempred above what ve are 
* able?” Theſe mcans Luther uſed, and ts cle we 
queſeien not but God accentec of, and led nim into truth. 
Now for our Author's ky: ing that ti. is might be a Satani- 
cal illuſion, ſo ay too. But the queſtion ie, not what it 
might be, but what it rea! iy was. Ando this there 


_— 


is not a fyilable of proof ofcred. He | has only buſily 


been proving how ready Satan is to 
16 


an ad vant tage 


I, ! 


get 
Oer us. 1. 18 ere and bel has 
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Nut the arrow is now drawn to the head, © There 
wy bb great evidepce,“ he ſays, “ that the whole plats 
© form of the 2eciormation proceeded originally from the 
& Devil 3.“ A Eros calumny! which we could not 


! 


eaſilv pardon, if he did not kindly wipe it off by 
the reaſons that follow. Bis very next words are: 


for many of theſe very arguments againil the former 


Church, which the Devil now openly owned and 
* urged to Luther in this diſputation, aano Dom. 
5 1522, were the very ſame that had been urged by 


Gas 8 


cc Luther ſome years bezore;” that is, becauſe Luther 


urged theſe arguments firit, and the Devil afterwards, 
thereſore Luther copied from the Devil. It is amazing 
to conſider how this inference ſhould come into the 
head of apy thin 8 that thinks. The truth of the ſtory 


is this, Luther had publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes againſt 


| the maſs, long before this diſpute; one in High Dutch, 
in 1520; ard the ſame year had writ againſt it in his 


* Captivitas Babylonica;“ another ia Latin, intituled, 


De abroganda fa prixata, anno 1521; and, ſome 
months before this, in his book againſt Ambroſius 
Catharinus and his Wormes Articles. In 1522, the 
Devil (that is, Luther's conſcience, by his inſtigations) 


turns theſe very reaſonings upon him; and, taking ad- 
vantage cf them as of contelfed principles, infers that 


then huther mull ha :e been un pardonabli wicked in uſing 
1 mails far Aller years together. © Audiſne, inquit, 
© exlleniiifime doctor? num ignoras te per annos quin- 


cc 
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deem pitvatas miſlas quotidie fere celcbrafle ? &c.“ 
Hon CO.205 tac. bamphlet 10 conclude then from this 


account, 
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26count, that“ whilſt Luther was in the boſom of the 


c Church, the Devil, by his argumente, diſputed him into 


297 


Will he pretend that theſe reaſon- 


ings muſt needs be received from Satan ar firſt by Luther, 


becauſe uſed !; him afterwards againſt Luther? This is 


fo precarionz a contequence, and vet eſtabliſhes ſo 
unchriſtian a refcction, that it dgſerves only one of his 


own © Deus 1ihi imperct's” for an anſwer. Let the caſe 


be put home to ni, and he muſt own the fooliſhneſs 


of it. IIe has leſt the Communion of the Church of 
England for fome time; upon good grounds, I ſuppoſe, 
he will tell us, and convincing reaſons. Should the 
Devil now emp!oy theſe very reaſons againſt him, by 
the force of them, to ſet-out how heinous his fin was in 
coutinuin.; ſo long in our Communion; would it follow, 


that the Devil was the author of his converſion ? Or, 
rather, would he not think us, that made this inference, _ 
neither good Chriſtians, nor good arguers? And yet he, 


who would paſs for both, has not, we * given 


Lutber fair play, But * the old Serpent,“ he ſays, : 


* was very liliy,” if his deſign upon Luther in this con- 
ference was as we have repreſented it;“ for he might 
ce have : conſidered, in the diſcovery cf ſo much new 


truth, what might have happened, it, inſtead of de- 
„ ſpair, he ſhuld prove a Reformer *.“ What does 
he mean here? Cou'd the Devil fear a diſcovery of 
rrut! 15, which (as he himſclf owns, p. 71.) Luther had 
Pprcached- up five years before? Could he dread a future 


8 which had then been a good while a- foot? 
Theſe are luch inadvertencies, that a body would think, 
* P. 83. 

. that 
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hat even our Author, with all his drow reaſoning, 
could never hase been capable of them. No; his 
eſigu was to ſtop a Reformation already begun, by 

yolving in deſpair one of the click ſupports of it. Ile 
gare no new light to Luther, but only accidentally 
z19c3 now ſtrength to his faith, inaſnuch 2s the aſſault 
was in »ein. Falte therefore is that aſlertion of the 
pampet's, that“ Luther yielded the field to the Devil 
in this combat as Conqueror.” All he yielded to in 
the diſpute was, the conviction of thoſe arguments 
which he bimſelf had before reformed upon. The 
objections rize Tempter raifed from hence, to diſcouragæ 
his tan, and ſhake his conſtancy, thoſe he witaRood 
ard billed, What is there then, in this encounter, thllar 
can be laid hold of to Luther's diſadvantage? I; it, 
tant he conrerſed with the Devil? Ile did not, we ſee; 
the dite was managed © in animo atone in corde,” 
by lug e lions“ wichin,“ 


4 


9 
11 


not © without,” by any per- 
tonal appearance. But, had he really entered into dia- 
jgue, „t the precedent our Saviour l nas given Would 
b:ire been his Warrant. 8 vo 14 one ranſack 
the lives of their Popes Syh yeſter the Ed, Gregory 
VII. Benedict VII! Hilde! 18 ad; 4 Sc.“, it were eaſy to 

retaliate, aud ſhew how much greater int macies have 

beca maintained between Satan and ſome of them. 7 
i: that his doctrine of the mats was Aruck out in this 
C0; $1Q2 or that it gave him any occuſion of re forming 


in this point? We have evidently mies out the con- 
trary, by an elder date of foine works of his, which 
eld. 05 lich theſe very opinions. Yet, ſhould it have been 
lo, tae as etious Of Lucir on Saints would iultify Luther's 
manage- 


- 
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man. gement: for their adufred Dominick reformed the 


Religious of his Convent upon juſt luch another ren- 
e with the Devil * ; and made uſe of his accuſa- 
tion, though contrary to the intention of the accuſer. 


9 it that Luther complied with the Tempter's s argu- 


ments? No ſuch matter! The ſuppoßtion he atowed, 


beca: ufo it was luis own ; br it denied the ſequel, which 
bis diſputant would have _ net vpon him. k ge 


foul what he vie'ded to have been Satan's own propo- 
biion, it does nat follow that ho a hats in the 


wrong; for lying is not che indelihle character even of 


the Father of lycs . (e ſometimes a truth ſerves bis turn 
Pein he quoted es right upon Cur Zaviour, 


thonck he expounded then e an! ſurely he told 


no lie, when he confeſſed Chriit Joie th bÞ © the Son of 


„the living Goo.” Does this ſtory curry ſuch ſcandalous 


impreffions along witli it, ta even Chiilingworth Him- 
elf « Vis It as one Of lis mon O ter deter ting 30 Com- 
munion? Dut Pry take in the part of che account too, 


and conſider how hie laugbeci at it chan he returned. 
80 that, . Sd hw n TS, ail we und ine 


in this afluir is, 2 the Devil once nad a ſolemn onſet 


uph Int! der, as belore he had done on his Redeeme I. 
Ae dan, Win ich we die fo tar rom ditownin LA that we. 
are prow! f it! The Devo un great reaſon to employ all 
his chgines an inſt a m. in Who bad made ſuch a ravage 
in his kingdom; and he too a good time to make his 
aitacks, when Luther was in lis fob tudes at the Caſtie of 
VV arttburg; for there it was, 1 think, that the ſcene of 


„ Sce Antonin. Cliron. part. 3. tit. 23. c. 4. 6. 


the 
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the temptation lay. Upon the whole then, our Au» 
1207's modeſty ſeems to be uncxampled, who, upon fo 
Light grounds, nay, upon no grounds at all, could be 
bold encugh to fay, that * the whole platform of the 


Reformation proceeded originally from the Devil “*; 


and again, that “ the Devil is the original founder 
and abettor of the Reformation . Theſe are ſuch 
ſaucy expreſſions upon a Religion etabliſhed by law, as 
deſerre rather to be burnt than confuted. ; 

The manage and addreſs of my Author has been 
ſpent to no purpoſe in tricking up this ſtory ; for, after 


all, we fee, it has no hideous appearance. He is reſolveil 
now (in contradiction ſtill to the method laid down of 
| confidering works only, end not diſputing) to baffle the | 
arguments the opponent urges in the diſpute, and ſhew 
how flight the propoſitions were which Luther let go 
tor good 1. 80 that the tables are turned; and whereas 
the ſcene before lay betwixt Luther and Satan, it 2s 


now betwixt the Devil and the Co: Miderer. And for m/ 
Pc, to give every one his due, I think the Devil has 
much the beſt of it. I ſhall paſs by the little il: irmifſ=- 


ings on either ſide, and touch only on what is material. 
The Devil argues againſt private maſſes ], from the nature 
of Chriſt's inſtitution, when he diſtributed it about to 
s diſciples, and ſaid, Do this,” c.; from St. 
| Pauls comment on theſe words, 1 Cor. xi. ; from the 
uſage of the Primitive Church d; 3 and from the term 


Hh * F,vh 1 p. 72. 

13 840. n. 3 
Ice Annot. in Conc. Trid, 8 Oct | 22. 0 
ulage is confkeiled, = 


46 Com- 


c. 6. where this 


18 


1. 


the Primitive Ciurch +. 


form of ordin nation, which ſecs rather to give the 
8 of © © Uering a laerifce hs ian“ 
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Communion,” which ſne always expreſſed it by. lere 
me Anſwerer has nothing to ſay, but that the prieſt in 
theſe maſſes is ready to communicate the ſacrament to «if 
that oſter themſelr es. Dat this is not enough; for the 
Devil's queſtion is, whether it be not againſt the notion 
of a ſacrament, that the conſecrator alone ſnou d par- 
take of it? He urges farther, that neither nave they 
any intention of communicating it, becauſe the words 
of conſecration are pronounced, according to the canon 
of the maſs, with © a whiſper,” and ſo not deſigns 2d ſor 
the people's ears: and to all this, there is not a word 


replied. The Devil goes on to object, that as Luther 


had withheld all the ſacrament in private maſſes, ſo 

neither did he give it entire in public ones *. To this 
the Anſwerer returns nothing; but that the e 
the Primitive Church is ſufficient warrant, that the 


words of inſtitution are not ſo to be expounded as if 


both kinds were neceſſary. But this boid aſſertion has 


been fo fully vanquiſhed in a late reply to the Biſhop | 
of Meaux's treatiſe on this ſubjcct, that I ſhall not ſtop _ 
here to e: 72 it. The Reader will there find, that 
not a ſingle in: tar nce of Communion in one kind is to 


be found in all the records of antiquity, At leaſt, if 


our word will nor be taken, that of tie Council's will, 
which decreed it with a a ẽE to the cuſtom of 


Satan argues againſt theic 


alt. ibuting a 


he 0 FREED the ellos into the 5 8 N 
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are, © Take thou power of f confecrating and facriiceng £7 
ce the quick and the * a4,” What ſays the Replicr | . 
Why, that “ ſacrificare,” in the Church's ſenſe, tak es- in 
the diſtributing part too. But we know this is not tue 
Church-ſcuſe, and refer ourſelve es to the Trent Cate 
chiſm to expound it. There # the Euchariſt is ſoid to 
be inſtituted upon a double account : the one, that it 
might be a ſpiricual food for our ſouls; the other, that 
it might be a ſacrifice for our ſins; ſo that vchatever 
bclongs to it, as it is the food of our ſonls, belongs to 
it as a ſacrament; aud certainly the miniſtering of it 
to the people belongs to it as it is the food of our ſouls, 
and therefore as a ſacrament, not a ſacrifice. Veſides, 
the notion of © ſacrificing“ has nothing in it of diſtri- 
bution ; it is offering ſomething flain by the hands of a 
prieſt to Cod. Now this is all done before it comes to 
be diltributed to the people, as they who allow private 
maſſes muſt necds acknowledge. It avails not the Con- 
derer here to urge another part of the oflce, where 
the Drieſt is ſaid ro be ordained “ in totum p: reſb. 
c teratus officiumn ;” for if, in the moſt ſolemn cla 5 
ol it, where tie power is ſpecified and conveyed, no 
mention be made of a power of“ imparting the fa- 
e crament,”, why ſhould not the © totum officium” be 
rather reduced to this, than this to _ Nor does this 
Prejudice Luther's orders at all; for, ſince no ſet form ct 
words is preœictib- >) by God as efential to ordination, 
we doubt not but that, wie ere tlie Church intends to con- 
vey this, it is act 1 conrgyed, though the form of doing 
it ſhould be a little delcétive, which is all tile Devi: 


22 © 
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for the queſtion we would put is not, whet her the 
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here preteads to make out, and which yet Ido not 1:2 
his atlverſarv his anſwered. Satan Proceeds to another 


7 - 


biefion agaiuſt his ke the mabs us a ſacrifice pro- 


? 


pitiatory for fins, contrary to Chilit's inſtitutzon. Our 


Author ſays, it is a propitiatory facrigce, only as thole 
under the Law are ſaid to be fo wich reſpect to tha 
on the Croſs. Bur, by his leave, we deny the parallel; 
ſacrament of the maſs be as truly propitiatory 23 
thofe under the Law; but, whether it be as truly a 


ſacriſice? If ſo, then it is a true proper facriftes, 


without relation to that of the Croſs (for ſuch the Jewiſh 


ſaeriſices were); and is not only commemorative or 
repteſentative, as we are told at a Pat even as the 


annual oſſering of the Paſchal Lamb was not only com- 
memorative of that firſt Paſchal 12 b but alſo in 


iticlf, excluſively to that reiped, an entire proper ſa- 


criace. But, if he ſhall fay, it is not of itſelf a true, 
proper facriti ce, it will fallons, that neither can it be 
jo with reſpect to that on the Crofts; for whatever 15 
aot in its o nature a true proper ſacrifice, can n2rec 
2. macle fo by a relation to ſome other that 1 is the 


' © pd 
9 


y PE 


Parallel tllen is wide; for the immolations under the 
Law vcore art in their own nature ſacriũces, and then 


pr opitiacorv, n virtue of that tf oferiag upon the 


Crals: rh erca s th 10 ſecrament of the Euchariſt has net 


that ſir i ground of a _ ſucriſice; and fo nc thin P to 


* 


ſupport its propitiato: y virtne upon. But Joarned Re- 


3 lays, have long ſince yielded up this 


argument, aud GUOCLTLS Mode and Perkins for it. They 


* I 45» 


fay, 
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ſay, indeed, that the Euchariſt is a * ſacrifice in repre» 
« ſentation z?” (and who ever ſaid otherwiſe?) but deny 

expreſsly, that it is really and properly fach. Our 
Author wonders they ſhould relieve themſelves with 
| this diſtinction, and yet own the legal ſacrifices (though 


repreſentative) to be proper and real. But 1 hope his 
wonder will abate a lntic e, now I have ſhewed him the 


difference between them. St. Paul's authority brought 


from 1 Cor. x. 18. is bef de the parpoſe. The Apoſtle 
is there arguing againſt the Cnoſtics, who joined in the 
 1dol-feafts, and whom be thercfore accuſes of partici- 
pating of the idol-god; even as theſe, he ſays, who 


join in the Chriſtian-teaſt, participate of Jeſus Chriſt: 


therefore the one is as much a ſacrifice as the other! 


No! But therefore the one is as much an © act of reli - 


e gious worſhip” as the other, ard a * confederating” 


with him to whom the ſacrifice is offered ; for upon 
that the Apoſtles argument runs. Satan had therefore 


reaſon to ſay, that Chriſt inſtituted not the Sacrament 


| to be either a ſacrifice, or ſingly received; for look 
upon the words of inſtitution, © do this.” Do what? 
no doubt of it, what I did; that is, bleſs the bread 


and wine, and diſtribute it. So that, where this is not 


done, there is no ſacrament; and where it is done, no 
ſacrifice: for nothing is done but what Chriſt did. | 
| Now he did not offer up himſelf; for then what need | 
of the oblation of the Croſs afterwards, as it was well | 
urged by near half the Divines and Fathers of Trent *; |} 

who aſſerted alſo, that neither Scripture, Fathers, 

Canon of the Maſs, nor any Council, ever ſaid that Chriſt 


Council of Trent, p. 545: 


olere! 
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offered up himſelf in the laſt ſupper. But I am weary 
of ſaying what has been ſo often ſaid, and ſhal! there- 


fore leave Satan and my Author to diſpute it out, as 
not being much concerned which way the victory goes: 


for the ſtrength of the cauſe, I ſuppoſe, does not de- 


pend upon either of their talking. Indeed, fince the 


main of the argument has proved good, it is a needleſs 
tak to vindicate particulars. If what is ſaid in the 
lamp be ſuppoſed of force enough to ground Luther's 


averſion againſt the maſs, it is all we deſire. So that 


had I leiſure to purſue the minutes of the diſcourſe, 


yet the argument would be but where it was: for one 

| demonſtration upon a ſubje& is as good as a thouſand. 
The diſputing part might have been ſpared here, becauſe 
it is foreign to the firſt deſign of propoſing bare works, 

and by them making an eſtimate of doctrines. But 1 
muſt be content to follow my Guide in his own way. 
Should I have ſet aſide every thing that was impertinent, 
my anſwer muſt have lain within the room of one of his 
paragraphs. But this had not been deference enough to 
an Author of his bulk; and the dwarf had looked too 
: deſpicably little, to encounter the giant. 


He comes now to make his reſlections upon this dry 


radius ſtory *. He gueſſes it probable that the Devil 
intended by this dialogue to fix Luther's notions of the 


maſs more ſtrongly upon him; and I gueſs otherwiſe. 


His only way to confute me will be, to ſhew that thoſe 
notions are bad; till that i is done, we are not to be mo- 
1 ved by conjectures. 


wy * $ 41, 42. I 
Vor. IV. © Here 
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lere is a digreſſion about Z ninglius®, which yet, con- 
trary to the rule of epiſode, has nothing in it ſurprizing. 
Zuinglius dreamt, it ſeems, one night, of a text, which 
upon recollection he found very pat to his doctrine of 
the Euchariſt; and what thoughtful man is there, that 
has not met with ſuch lucky hints ſome time or other, 
without thinking himſelf | obliged to the Devil for the : 
diſcovery? 
be gert paragraph recapitulates +, and has been an- 
| ſwered already. He begins then to make his conceſſions ;. 
Luther, he thinks, diſcovered not theſe wiles of Satan d, 
but infers that he was therefore the more dangerous in- 
ſtrument; and ſo takes occaſion to tell us the ſtory of 
Vaninus, and lay our bigotry and falſe confidence in . 
all its colours. Some people have died“ by ſuſpenſion 
„at Tyburn,” he ſays; © ſome by fire at Smithfield,” 
with an equal reſolution for two contradictories. This is 
a darling point, and he is every where full of it: you 
will find him at it, in muchwhat the ſame words, 
_ Church-Government, Part vii. p. 260. But what does 
he mean by it? Would he argue, that becauſe both 
thought themſclves certainly in the right, therefore he 
of the two, that was in the right, was not ſure of it? 
Does Truth know herſelf ever the leſs to be Truth, 
becauſe Error ſtands up, and pretenes boldly ro know 
the contrary? This ſtrikes at all certainty, as well as 
Luther's : and my Author muſt nceds be a Sceptic, and 
no Roman - Catholic, if he believes it. 155 
He owns there were ſeveral ſpecious pretences for a 
5 Neformation; and allows Luther not to have been deſti- 
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tate of many perſonal virtues *; but then, he ſays, they 
did not balance his vices; and, to prove this, inſtances in 
his ſenſuality and diſobedience two crimes which he 


has dealt with, as Varillas does with Charles the Vth; 


and, to make the more ſolemn ſhew, ſplit them into 


twenty: for he accuſes him of pride and contention 3 


of licentiouſneſs and rebellion; of anger and impa- 


tiency. He accuſes him of ſelf-adwiration, and contempt 
of others; of railing and blaſpheming againſt the Ca- 


tholic-church; and of a great many other /yrmonyma's : 


all which have been ſufficiently confuted in what goes 
before; and ſhall receive here no other anſwer than 


one of his own, © Words.” TI ſhall give one inſtance of 


my Author's integrity, and ſo diſmiſs this point. He 
| cannot but own, that J. uther diſſuaded the Proteſtants 
from taking up arms in the cauſe of Religion; bur, ac- 


cording to his uſual way of gueſſing at peopie's thoughts, 


imputes it to his being conſcious of their weakneſs. All 
that I ſhall ſay to this kind cenſure is, that the paſſive 
obedience of the Primitive Chriſtians has been uled at 
the ſame rate by a late Author, whoſe lace I have fince 
| ſeen through a pillory. 


He gives a finiſhing ſtroke to his reaſonings now 


towards parting, by a parallel drawn between Luther 
and Mahomet +. A man is tempted here to return the 
| Kindneſs, and give him another between ſomebody that 
he knows and Judas. But we underſtand with what 
deſign this odious compariſon was made, and ſhall there- 
fore (to mortify him) not be provoked. Only be will 
give us leave to revive an old obſervation, that Mahomer 


S 48, 49, 50, 51. 1 8 52. 
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and Pope Boniface were contemporaries- Indeed Bo- 
niface got the ſtart of him a little, and fet up his king- 
dom about fifteen years before him; but Mahomet, 
having the advantage of ſo good a pattern, though he 
began ſomething later, has thrived better. There is an 
Author too of ours, that has writ a book called © Turco- 
* Papiſmus,” which I could deſire him to read before he 
- ventures at capping characters. Theſe, he has given us, 


are very childiſh, and have no other property of par- 


allels, but that, draw them out on both ſides as far as 
you pleaſe, they will never meet. I am too weary now 
to allow myſelf any excurſion from the main deſign ; elſe 
here is a fair opportunity to ſhew how great a bungler 
my Author is in hitting features. And, after all, let 
the likeneſſes be never ſo true, yet à Parallel, in a Writer 
of Controverſy, is no more than a Simile from a Pleader 
at the Bar: it may glitter a little, and look prettily, bur 
will never convince the Jury, What is ſaid upon this 
_ occaſion, then, I ſhall — within 3 and 
ſo go on. . 
He reſumes his firſt method afreſh *; and, er this 
long account, would now at laſt try his © doctrineꝰ by 
his works, according to that text, „Ve ſhall know 
4 them by their fruits,” which he here repeats again, 
and expounds as formerly. But I have ſhewed him, 
from the natural drift of the words, from the joint au- 


| thorities of our and their own expoſitors, that this text 


muſt have another meaning. Yct we have complied 
eren with this ſenſe too; and expected, after we had 
5 condeſcendingly made Luther's works umpires in the 


857. | 
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controverſy, that the groſs of his book ſhould have been 
taken up in ſetting them out; but find contrarily that 
two-thirds of it have been employed againſt his“ doc- 
« trines.” We may hope at leaſt that he will be more 
pertinent in the cloſe*®, Here then, after ſome little 
flouriſhes about the connexion of truth and holineſs, 
error and vice (which kindly deſt roy one another), he 
ſums up the evidence; that is, he ſets out what bad con- 
| ſequences Luther's doctrine had; inſtancing in * variety 
6 of ſects, diſſoluteneſs of life,” &c. which, he ſays, 
attended the Reformation. So that by © works,” it ſeems, 
he did not mean Luther's works,” as we were fool- 
iſhly made to believe for above an hundred pages together 
(for on this topic not one word here is ſaid); but the 
works of thoſe that followed Luther; and when his fail- 
ings ace too light to carry any weight, other men's vices 
are thrown into the ſcale. What a ſtrange thoughtleſs- 
neſs is this, to write a book, and then baulk the whole 
defign of it, juſt when it is to be ſhut up! The de- 
““ ſerter,” it ſeems, is reſolved to maintain his character, 
by running from every thing, and leaving his own very 
methods in the lurch. But how does he prove this diſ- 
ſoluteneſa of manners upon the Reformed? Why, as 
he does other things— he ſays it. Now whether there 
were at that time any ſuch bad things as he talks of 
among Proteſtants or no; yet, we are ſure, theſe fruits 
could not ſpring naturally from Luther's doctrine. They 
might perhaps ariſe from it, as vermin from the power of 
the ſun, by equivocal production: but that they were its 
direct genuine flue, is a propoſition in vain afferted, 
„„ Zo EE 
3 unleſs 
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unleſs it be proved. To ſhew this, would be to his 
purpoſe: till he does, we are left at a gaze; and have 
nothing (for all his fine promiſes at firſt) to try Luther's 
doctrines by, but the very doctrines themſelves, But 
men had reaſon to ſuſpet them, he ſays, becauſe“ they 
came into the world neither with miracles, nor (if we 
© conſider all faid) with the figns of a good Spirit, 
nor yet owncd or deſended (nay alſo rejected and con- 
ec demned) by the Church *.” For the firſt of theſe, 
miracles, Luther, we own, came without them, but nei- 
ther had he any need of them. Their uſe is to eſtabliſh 
| ſome new doctrine, not to reſtore an old one, which was 
his caie. And therefore he no where pretends to any 
extraordinary immediate vocation, but only to that ordi- 
nary call of the Preſbytery, and the commiſſion then 


given him to preach the truth of the Goſpel, and con- 


found error. As tothe © ſigns of a good ſpirit,” I have 
t coniidered all ſaid, and cannot find that he had the 
ſigns of a bad one. He had a zeal for God's glory, which 


hurried him ſometimes beyond what was decent in his 


expreſſions; but this imperfection was, we doubt not, 
eaſily pardoned by that God, who in ſome meaſure ac- 
cepted Jchu's zeal, though ſtainzd with groſs hypocriſy. 
In other things, I hope, I may by this time boldly pro- 
nounce him blameleſs. As for the Church's rejecting 


and condemning his doctrine, it is the old figure of the 


Church of Rome” for the Catholic Church; * and : 
is too trite a ſubject to be here inſiſted on. 
But truth and holineſs, error and vice, have a . 
ſary connexion: What then? Luther we have proved 
88. 
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an holy man, and therefore this does not touch us in the 
ſenſe he would have it. Yet truth and holineſs, error 
and vice, are not, it ſeems, ſo neceſſarily linked together, 
but that a teacher of ſomething falſe may bring forth 
the fruits of a good life; and, contrarily, the teacher of 
truth the fruits of a bad; fer theſe are his words in this 
very paragraph; ſo that necefary and contingent are 
the ſame in this man's logic. 
Again, he proves that © where more corrupt 2 
cc are believed and NN there for the general a 
* more corrupt lives *. Agreed ! but are 1 3 
doctrines of ſuch a * ? Indeed, in his groſs way of 
delivering them, they may have ſuch an appearance. 
The four main heads are, he ſays, 1. © The nullity and 
« Antichriſtianiſm of the ſormer Clergy, and the non- 
6c obligation of their Jaws - +,” But I have made out . 
from the Smalcald articles, that Luther held no nullity 
in this caſe; and though, in points fundamental, he al- 
loued not the authority of Councils, as depending 
merely on Revelation for them; yet, in things indifferent, 
I have ſhewed that he was as willing to be concluded by 
their ſan&ions as any man. 2. © The inutility of works, 
*« penance, mortiſications, &c.” This is all a ſlander; E 
he decried not the uſe, but the merit of them. * The ; 
„ ſervitude of man's wi ill, and inability to do good even : 
cin the regenerate.” Luther 8 doctrine of free-will 1 18, 
when fairly expounded, the ſame with the Church of 
: England's ; as ſuch we own it, and ſhall defend it. 
4. © The ſole ſuthiciency of faith in us for our juſtifica- . 
. tion.“ We have told him that Luther held good 
r + F 61. 
TT 6 4 works 


6 of life, covetouſneſs, oppreſſion, &c. grew; ; 
be hoped the crimes imputed are but a fiction, and that | 
the Reformed are not ſo bad as they are repreſented, 
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works as neceſſary to ſalvation as any Papiſt of them 


all, though he did not think they wer: the © cauſe of 
Tha they followed upon it, as heat 


»” 


« juſtifica i n. 
attends the light of the ſun, he owned; hut then, as heat 
does not enlighten, however cloſe joined with that which 
dues f» neither do they juſtify. If then © it was out 
of theſe three latter points, that a great diſſoluteneſs 
it is to 


ſince thoſe three points, when truly ſtated, have a quite 
different air, we ſee, from what he has beſtowed upon 
them. The paragraph referred to, I am ſure, proves 


no ſuch thing. There are two or three expreſſions, 
from Eraſmus, Calvin, and Muſculus, which repreſent | 
ſome of the Keformed as worſe than while they were 


| Papiſts. And will he take the advantage of this, ſo 


far as to ſay, that the Reformation does of itſelf make 
men worſe? If he will, it is plain, he is reſolved to | 
make all the ſpiteful inferences he can, without troubling 


himſelf whether they are juſt or no. 


He proceeds to reflect on the many ſects that ſprung 
up er the Reformation . But a late Apologetical 
. of the Church of England has ſo fully 


cleared this objection, that the moſt partial muſt be 


ſatisfied, I can add nothing to what that worthy Author 
bas done, and ſhall therefore ſpare myſelf the trouble of 
tranſcribing. I ſhall only take notice of ſomething the 
|  Conliderer relates on this occaſion. * By rcaſon of theſe | 
* jedts,” he ſays, © following the Reformation ſo cloſe 
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te at the heels, &c. Luther often foretold that the true 
« Religion ſhould not long continue after his death.” 
He brings not a letter from Luther to confirm this report, 


which is an evident ſign that he cannot; for, upon leſſer 


occaſions, he does not ſpare his Latin. Indeed Luther 


was ſo far from any diffidence of this nature, that his 


adverſaries have blamed him for a too great preſumption 


on the other ſide; particularly Bellarmin, in his twelfth 


note, urges againſt him a prophecy of his, © that in two 


be years the Papa! kingdom thould be deſtroyed :” though 
this too be a faluty, and was broached by Cochleus, a 


venomous writer, and one ſo careleſs of truth or falſe- 
hood, that Sanders himſeif is not more. But my Au- 


tor has a great knack at remarks: in the end of this 
paragraph, he makes another, about “ our refining in 


« the points of Controverſy, and coming nearer and 


* nearer ſtill to the Church of Rome.“ Now let any 
man compare Bellarmin's bold truths, with the ſoftenings 


of the Biſhop of Condom and the Repreſenter, and 


then tell me on which fide this imputation lies. It 
will appear, I believe, upon this ſearch, that old Po- 
pery and new Popery agree no more than the two 
_ E 3333 | 
We are come now to the laſt ſtage of the Pamphlet“; 
where we may ſee how much art is requifite to manage 
_ circumſtances well, Nothing is leſs obnoxious to 
_ cenſure than the ſtory of Luther's death, when entirely 
told. Yet, as paſſages are here picked out and wreſted, 


it makes no good appearance. This we have the more 


reaſon to take ill of him, becauſe he there quotes Juſtus 


* 8 63. 5 
5 Jonas's 
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Jonas's account, the moll authentic cxtant ; and yet takes 
hut a ſingle circumſtance from bim in the whole relation. 

he truth is, no other account bears any credit with 
us: this was compiled by eyc-witnefſes, Jonas, Cælius, 
and Aurifaber; who ſolemniy invoke God to witneſs 


that they have related all things with exact fidelity; ; 


and who indeed durſt not have done ctherwiſe; fince 


Count Mansfield and ſeveral other Perſons of quality 

were preſent alſo, and could have confuted them, had 
then been faulty in any thing. Sleidan has contracted = 
the 12 from them, and in his words I ſhall give it 


you *. Here is firſt of all no | furprize, as the pamphlet 


tells 


* 66 priuſquam lane perveniret, quod e erat ſub exitum 
© Tanuarii, valetudine utebatur tenuiori; fed tamen & cauſam 


H agebat, propter quam erat vocatus, & aliquoties in tempio 


_ ** docebat, percepta quoque cæna Domini. 1 vero die 


„ Februarn ccepit ægrotare gravius ex pedore. Erant cum 
© co fill tres, Joannes, Martinus, Paulus, & alii quidam 


„ familiares; in his etiam Juſtus Jonas, Eccleæ Hallenſis 


"0 miniſter: & quanquam erat imbecillus, prandit tamen cum 


_ * reliquis atque cœnavit: inter cœnandum variis de rehus lo- 
„ cutus, hoc etiam inter cetera rogavit—Num | in illa lempi- 


terna vita ſumus alter alterum recognituri? cumque illi ex 
_** ipfoaverent icire; quid, inquit, accidit Adamo, &c -A 
chin quum qivertiffet precandi cauſa ſicuti conſuevit, ccœpit 


augeri, dolor pectoris. Ii monitu quorundam uſus eſt 
cornu monocerotis, ex vino; poſt, in minori lectulo hy 


cauſti per unam & alteram horam, ſuaviter dormit. . 
< evigilaiſet, in cubiculum ingreditur, & ad quictem iterum 
ie co:mponit, & ſalutatis amicis, qui aderant, Orate, inquit, | 


Peum, ut Evangeli doctrinam nobis conſervet: Pontifex 
cuim. & Concilium Tridentinum dira moliuntur. Hæc ubi 


anguflia; & præſentiens inſtare jam vitæ tinem, his omnino 
8 verbis Deum implorat: Mi pater coc!: eltis, Deus, & Pater 
ee ho | " Domuut 


cixit, facto filentio, dormit aliquandiu. Sed, urgente vi 
morbi, poſt mediam noctem excitatus, queritur de pectoris 
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tells us; Luther had early warnings given him by a ling- 


ering ſickneſs, and was ſenſible of his death ſome time 


before its approach. Neither happened it amidſt all 


the jollity that 1s pretended. He had diſcourſed all 
that day on divine ſubjects'; had employed his latter days 
in preaching, and receiving the ſacrament; and his 
bpreath departed with a prayer. But this prayer had 
never a-. Miſerere mei“ in it, ſays the objector. What 


then? mutt all good men at their death be tied up to a 


particular phraſe? yet ncvertheleſs it had ſomething 
equivalent: Rogo te, mi Nomine Jeſu Chriſte, ſuſcipe 
« 2nimam meam, 
much a requeſt of mercy as the other. He died 
calmly too, and with all the eaſineſs of a man falling 
alleep; not with the“ tortura oris,” and © dextrum 


” was no aſſuming cxpreſſion, but as 


5 ce latus totum infuſcatum,” which we are | told-of out of 
Cochleus. The Conſiderer might be aſhamed, after he 


had profeſſedly diſowned that ſenſeleſs writer through : 
his whole book, to cloſe it up at laſt with a little piece 


* Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, Nens omnis conſolationis, 
ago tibi gratias, quod Eilium tuum mii rcvelati, cui cre- 


didi, quem fan profeſſus, quem omni, quem celebravi, 


quem Pontifex Romanus X ruliqua impiorum turba per- 
« {equitur contumelia; rogo te, mi Domine iſa Chriſte, 


« ſuſcipe 2nimuiem meam li Pater corleltis, ctiamſi divellor 


ex hac vita, certo tamen ſcio, me tecum eſſe per manſurum 


& jn ſempiternum. nequꝭ poſſe me tuis es manibus a quoquam 
„ avelli. Non mi! 4: pott hanc precattunem, ubi ſpiitum 


a 4. ſuum in mani: 1 „amin commendaàſet lemel ate ue iterum, 5 


* tanquara dormitarus paulatim é vita decedit, nullo cum 


corporis, qui quidem animadverti poſſet, cruciatu.“ Sleidan, 
ad ann. 1540. 1 85 . 


This account fille-in exactly with Thuanus's Hiſt. Lib. II. 
2 wrrter of the other part.; and even Surius himtelf has given 


of 


us (Comm. p. 474+) a copy of the prayer. 
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of borrowed malice from him. A thoufand fuch parti. 
culars as theſe might be drawn from Lindanus, Pontacus, 
Thyrræus, and the reſt of that rank crew, who have 
taken care that neither Luther nor any other Reformer 
| ſhould go down to the grave with honour. Luther had 
the luck to detect one of theſe ſhams whilſt living; for 
even then a ſtory was ſent abroad of his death, with all 


the hideous circumſtances imaginable *: but he himſelf |} 


confuted it in writing, and ſhewed us in this one report 
what credit may be given to the reſt. Yet Bellarmin 
Las ſo taken with theſe fooleries, that he has, ridiculouſly 


enough, inſerted into his notes of the true Church this 


for one, © the bad ends of its oppoſers:“ and there, 
with a great deal of formality, tells this ſtory of Luthers 
death, and twenty more not leſs extravagant +. But let 


the Confiderer rebuke him for it. His words are, That 


e the chief authors of ſets and hereſies have not un- 


© frequently nothing in their life or death exorbitant 1 


dc or monſtrous ;” which alſo is a kind hint, that he 
| himſelf has been committing an impertinence for aboys 
an hundred pages together; for it is an obſervable very 
eaſily drawn, 1 think, from this conceſſion, that © the 


life and death of a man can be no ſtandard of his doc- |} : 


* trine;“ which evidently undoes all he has been doing, 


and puts us in mind once again of the humble bees and - 


the rinder-hoxes, 
l have done with his paragraphs; and ſhall now exa- 


mine a little his defign | in writing them. It was, I ſup- |} 


Pole, to lay a blot upon the Reformation in general, and 
particularly that of the Church of England. But, firſt, 


* Vide Lonicer, Theatr. p- 240. + P. 104. 
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now comes the Church of England to be concerned in 


what Luther ſaid, or did? Whilſt he was pulling down 


the Papacy in Germany, ſhe was carrying on the ſame 
deſign here at home. She had ſtruggled and heaved 


at a Reformation, ever ſince Wickcliff's days, for about 


one hundred and fifty years together. Her Lollards, as 


they were called, had all along ſpoken, written, and 


died for it. She could not, nevertheleſs, bring it to 


the birth till about this time, when the eyes of all 


Europe began to be opened; then it was that ſhe 


puſhed it forward, and threw off the Pope's yoke, in 
concert with other Churches. Her proceedings were 
regular, and by the joint authorities of the ſtate civit 


and eccleſiaſtical. If irregularities were done elſewhere, 


let them anſwer for them that did them. Whatever 
Luther's actions at that time might be, they concern us 
no more than the Hiſtorian's flouriſh about Sultan 
Selim's conqueſts does his Hiſtory of Hereſies: they 
vere contemporary indeed, and that is all; for there is 
no other dependence between them. 


But neither is the Reformation in general at all blaſted 


by this method; for let Luther be as bad as he will, 
yet the doctrine of the Apoſtles and the Primitive 
Church is, we hope, never the worſe for his preaching 
it. He pretended to no new revelation : had he done 


ſo, it would have been requiſite, perhaps, that he | 


 tould have lived up to it. He only pointed-out ſome = 


old traths, that had lain hid a great while; and detected 


ume errors, which, in the courſe of time, had, like ruſt, 


:-.:fpread Chriſtianity. Here have we nothing to do 
but to put ourſelyes upon the ſearch, whether theſe 
pretences 
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pretenees of his to antiquity be true or falſe ; for if 


they be true, it is a confeſſed point, that they muſt be 


liſtened to, whoever he be that makes them. Idolatry 
zs agreed to be a fin on all ſides : ſhould a Jew, therefore, 
object it to the Church of Rome, as an hindrance of 
| his converſion, ſhe were bound to reform even on this 


admonition ; but where a new Religion 1s revealed, the 
caſe, I confeſs, is otherwiſe : there the doctrine itſelf 
is in diſpute, whether true or falſe; all aids therefore 


are to be called in, that may any way aſfiſt us in the 
diſcovery ; arid the lives of the revealers may be juſily 
enough ſet over-againſt the Revelation, to find whether 


they agree. Thus, ſhould that bad man Luther 

have been the firſt diſcoverer of errors in the Church, 

pet his badneſs would in no wiſe have prejudiced his 
- diſcovery. But what now if he were one of the lateſt 


proteſters againſt Popery : > and even then, but one 


among many that ſet about the fame work? The objec» 
tion at this rate leſſens very much, and comes to no more 
than this, that, among a cloud of witneſſes, there was 


one of no very good reputation. And that this is the 
caſe, has been proved upon them to a demanſtration a 


hundred times over. Melchior Adam has afforded us 
the lives of no leſs than twenty-two Divines, who, imme- 
diately before and together with Luther, promoted all 
the ſame deſign. The errors of the Church of Rome 


were never poſſeſſed quietly : we have told them when 


| they came in, and who they were that roſe up againſt 
them, in every age from the ſixth century down to the 


ſixteenth. If any man requires this catalogue, he may 


find i it in a White's © True * to the Church,” com- 
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pletely and learnedly fer down: not to r Field, 
Utſher, Catalogus Teſtium Veritatis,” and twenty 
more. Goldaſtus's three volumes ſufficiently explain 


the ſenſe of all ages in this point; and Orthuinus Gra- 
tius's Collection of Complaints” lets us know what peo- 


ple's thoughts were, when Luther appeared. He did 
not awaken the world with new ſurpriſing notions, for 
then they would have fuſpended their judgements 
a-while; whereas thouſands followed his ſtandard as 


ſoon as ever it was advanced: and Melitz, the Apoſtolic 
Commiſſary, owned, that in 1518 (a year after Luther 
ſirſt preached) he found, in his journey from Rome to 
Saxony, three on Luther's ſide to one that ſtood for the 
Pope +. Luther then was one of the lateſt” aſſertors 
of truth, and even at that time not ſingle. Occolam- 
padius, Zuinglius, Carlſtad, and many more, were 


even as early as he, though it is true he ſignalized him- 


{elf above the reſt, by a peculiar bravery of mind, 
and an undauntedneſs in the cauſe of God, that was 
little leſs than miraculous. He © laboured more than 
them all,” yet ſtill they were his © fellow-labourers in 


* the Goſpel,” and therefore, were the Reformation to 


be run down by life-writing, yet to think this taſk is 


performed by confidering the actions of Luther alone, 


when there were fo many, both before and with him, 
that embarked in the ſame cauſe, 1s the moſt ſenſelefs = 
thing imaginable. _ 


. further, when the Conſiderer bas managed this 
argument to the beſt advantage, he would do well to 
* P. 387. edit. Lond. 1620. 
+ Sec Slcid. ad ann. 5 
5 conſider 
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conſider too how it returns upon him. Luther, even 
in the colours he has laid upon him, does not look half 
ſo ill as ſome Popes of theirs, who were his contem- 
poraries. Julius was of a cruel, reſtleſs temper, and 
ſacrificed the peace of all Italy to his ambition. Leo 
the Xth is deſervedly infamous for his baſe proſtitution 
of Indulgences. Paul III. kept a whore openly, and 
owned it, and advanced a baſtard of his to the principality 
of Parma and Piacenza. Would we aſcend higher, to the 
known names ef Hildebrand, Innocent, Boniface, and 
the reſt of thoſe lewd Popes, whom Bellarmin con- 
« fefſes to have gone in a long train to the Devil,” we 
| ſhould quickly find how advantageous Luther's cha- 
rafter would appear; and what reaſon Caſtilio's painter 
| had to reply upon the Cardinal, who blamed him for 
putting a little too much colour into St. Peter and Paul's 


faces: . That it was true, indeed, in their life-time they | 


© were pale, mortified men; but that ſince they were 
© growu ruddy, by bluſhing at the fins of their ſuc- 
* ceffors.” Now let any man tell me, why manners 
are not (as much, nay) more requiſite to * an infallible 
4 guide,“ than © a fallible Reformer; fince in the 
one, we accept the doctrine merely for the man's ſake; 
in the other, the man for his doctrine's ſake ; eſpe- 
_ cially ſince the firſt involves always the latter's cha- 
racter; for infallibility carries along with it the perpe- 
tual power of reforming abuſes? This holds good then 
againſt ſuch as place the laſt appeal in the Pope : thoſe 
who take refuge in a multitude, have an Arrian Coun- 


eil to anſwer for; a Council where the lives of the 


Fathers were as unorthodox as their principles; and this 
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in a much higher degree than is pretended upon Luther, 


if Athanaſius's word may be ſet over-againſt the Con- 
fiderer's. 


The method then of the Pamphlet i: is every way in- | 


ſufficient ; and let the ſpirit of Martin Luther” be as 
evil as it is ſuppoſed to be, yet the proof of this 


would not blaſt any one ſingle truth of that Religion he 
profeſſed. But, to take off all ſeeming objections, and 


ſtop the moutlis of the moſt unreaſonable gainſayers, 
I have examined even this little pretence too; and find, 


upon a faithful enquiry, that Luther's life was led up 


| to thoſe doctrines he preached, and his death was the 
death of the righteous. Were I not confined, by the 


character of an Anſwer, merely to wipe of the aſperſions 
that are brought, I could ſwell this book to twice the 
bulk, by ſetting out that beſt fide of Luther which our 


Author, in the picture he has given us of him, has, i 
contrary to the method of painters, thrown into ſhade, 
that he might place a ſuppoſed deformity or two the 


more in view. He was a man certainly of high endow- 


ments of mind, and great virtues: he had a vaſt un- 


derſtanding, which raiſed him up to a pitch of learn- 


ing unknown to the age in which he lived; his xnow- 
| ledge in Scripture was admirable, his elocution manly, 
and his way of reaſoning with all the ſubtilty that 
| thoſe honeſt plain truths he delivered would bear: his 
thoughts were bent always on great deſigns, and he had 
a reſolution fitted to go through with them: the 
aſſurance of his mind was not to be ſhaken or ſurprized; 
and that wegyoia of his (for I know not what elſe 


to call it) before the Diet at Worms, was ſuch , as 
Vol. IV. | H 


might 
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might have become the days of the Apoſtles. His life * 
was holy; and, when he had leiſure for retirement, 


ſevere: his virtues active chiefly, and homilitical, not 


| thoſe lazy ſullen ones of the cloyſter. He had no am- 
bition but in the ſervice of God: for other things, 


neither his enjoyment nor wiſhes ever went higher than 
the bare conveniences of living. He was of a temper 


particularly averſe to covetouſneſs, or any baſe fin: 
and charitable even to a fault, without reſpec to his 


own occaſions. If among this crowd of virtues a failing 
crept in, we muſt remember that an Apoſtle himſelf 
has not been irreprovable: if in the body of his doc- 
trine one flaw is to be ſeen; yet the greateſt Lights of 
the Church, and in the pureſt times of it, were, we 
know, not exact in all their opinions. Upon the 
whole, we have certainly great reaſon to break out in 


the phraſe of the Prophet, and ſay: © How beautiful 


e upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 


16 * glad * ns (Liab lit, 7: Rom. x. 15. ) 


* ee The "TY Archdeacon ann FOE in Auguſt 
178), with his judgement and powers of mind in extraor- 
* dinary vigour, his eye- ſight only much impaired, though 


not wholly gone, expired without a ſigh or groan, in his 


= ſleep, as he ſat in his chair) had been for a long time laying- 
0 jn various materials from books and other ſources, and had 


* attended much to the works of this Reformer, with a 
view to have given his life in Engliſh; in which he had 


made ſome ſmall beginnings. But he was diverted from 
e it at firſt by another work; and afterwards, by the ſhock. 
© he received from the loſs of his ſecond ſon, Dr. Thomas 
_ * Blackburne, who was cut off by a fever in his 31ſt year, 
and the more, as he depended upon him to complete what- 


© ever he might leave imperfect: to which indeed he was 


* fully equal, being a ſcholar of fine parts, improved by 
* claflical and all other knowledge, beſides his eminence in his 


Iv. PR Ee 


6 proceſſion.” Vindiciæ Prieſtleianæ, p. 280. 
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IV. PREFACE TO THE SECOND PART OF 
' WALLER'S POEMS *, 1690. N= 


AN Reader needs be told no more in commendation 
| of theſe Poems, than that they are Mr. Waller's: 


a name that carries every thing in it that is either great 


or graceful in Poetry! He was indeed the Parent of 
Engliſh Verſe, and the firſt that ſhewed us our tongue 
had beauty and numbers in it. Our language owes 
more to him than the French does to Cardinal Richelieu 
and the whole Academy. A Poet cannot think of him 


* Atterbury was, on the whole, rather a man of ability 
te than a genius. He writes more with elegance and corre ct- 
 * nefs, than with any force of thinking or reaſoning. His 
letters to Pope arc too much crowded with very trite quo- | 
<« tations from the claſſics. It is ſaid, he either tranſlated, or 
intended to tranſlate, the Georgics of Virgil, and to write 
_ * the life of Cardinal Wolſey, whom he much reſembled. 
* Dr. Warburton had a mean opinion of his critical 


abilities, and of his diſcourſe of the Iapis of Virgil. He 


z” © was thought to be the Author of the Life of Waller, 
 * prefixed to the firſt octavo edition of that Poet's Works.“ 
Dr. MAR rox, Eſſay on Pope, vol. II. p. 436. — This 


aniable Writer has very evidently confounded the Life“ 


of Waller, which is a performance every way unworthy 
the pen of Dr. Atterbury, with the Preface” here pre- 
ſerved, which undoubtedly was his. Mr. Fenton, from 
whoſe quarto edition I now tranſcribe it, ſays, It is gene- 


* rally known to have been written by a perſon whole fine 
genius and conſummate learning have long rendered Kim 


_ * one of the brighteſt ornaments of our age; and though 
it was a caſual eſſay, compoſed in his youth, it is too 
* finiſhed a maſter-piece for me to have expected either pardon 

Tor praiſe, had I attempted another diſſertation.” The Pre- 
face to a former part, in 1664, is by Waller himſelf. 

H 2 without 
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without being in the ſame — Lucretius is in when 
Epicurus comes in his way : 


Tu pater, & rerum inventor; tu patria nobis 
Suppeditas præcepta: tuiſque ex, Inclute! chartis, 
Floriferis ut apes in ſaltibus omnia libant, 
Omnia nos itidem depaſcimur aurca dicta; 
Aurea! perpetuã ſemper digniſſima vita *!. 


(Lib. II. 9. * 
The tongue came into his hands like a rough dia- 


mond: he poliſhed it firſt; and to that degree, that all 
artiſts fince him have admired the workmanſhip, without 
| pretending to mend it. Suckling and Carew, I muſt. 


confeſs, wrote ſome few things ſmoothly enough : but 


as all they did in this kind was not very conſiderable, ſo 


it was a little later than the earlieſt pieces of Mr. Waller. 
He undoubtedly ſtands firſt in the liſt of refiners ; and, 


for aught I know, laſt too: for I queſtion whether in 
Charles the Second's reign Engliſh did not come to its | 
full perfection; and whether it has not had its Auguſtean 


age, as well as the Latin. It ſeems to be already mixed 
with foreign languages as far as its purity will bear; 
and, as Chemiſts ſay of their menſtruums, to be quite 


ſated with the infuſion. But poſterity will beſt judge of 
In the mean time, it is a ſurprizing reflection 


this. 


that between what Spenſer wrote laſt, and Waller firſt, 
there ſhould not be much above twenty years diſtance: 


and yet the one 8 language, like che money of that 


* Than: Parent of Philoſophy, ball ſhown 
The way to truth, by precepts of thy own, 
For as from ſweeteſt flowers the labouring bee 


Extracts her precious juice; great Soul, from thee 
We all our golden ſentences derive ; 


Golden, and fit eternally to live, OCRrEECH. 


3 2 Cl 


time, | 


ime, | 
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time, is as current now as ever; whilſt the other's words 
are like old coins, one muſt go to an Antiquary to under- 
ſtand their true meaning and value. Such advances may 


a great Genius make, W hen! it under takes any in 


earneſt ! 


Some Painters will bit the chief lincs and e 
ſtrokes of a face ſo truly, that through all the differ- 


ences of age the picture ſhall ſtill bear a reſemblance, 


This art was Mr. Waller's: he ſought out, in this 


flowing tongue of ours, what parts would laſt, and be 
of ſtanding uſe and ornament : and this he did ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that his language is now as freth as it was at 
firſt ſetting out. Were we to judge barely by the 


wording, we could not know what was wrote at twenty, 


and what at fourſcore. He complains, indeed, of a 
tide of words, that comes in upon the Engliſh Poet, and 
overflows whatever he builds; but this was leſs his caſe 
than any man's that ever wrote; and the miſchief of 


it is, this very complaint will laſt long enough to con- 


fute itſelf; for, though Engliſh be mouldering ſtone, i 


as he tells us there, yet he has certainly picked the beſt 
out of a bad quarry. 


We are no leſs beholden to him for the new turn of 


verſe which he brought in, and the improvement - he 
made in our numbers. Before his time, men rhymed 
indeed, and that was all: as for the harmony of mea- 
ſure, and that dance of words which good ears are ſo 


much pleaſed with, they knew nothing of it. Their i 


| Poetry then was made up almoſt entirely of monoly lla- 


bles; wh'ch, when they come together in any cluſter, 
are certainly the moſt harſh untu nable thirgs in. the 


H 3 d world. 
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world. If any man doubts of this, let him read ten 


lines in Doune, and he will be quickly convinced. Be- 
fides, their verſes ran all into one another; and hung 


together throughout a whole copy, like the hooked 


atoms that compoſe a body in Des Cartes. There was 

no diſt inction of parts, no regular ſtops, nothing for | 
the ear to reſt upon; but, as ſoon as the copy began, 
down it went, like a larum, inceſſantly; and the reader 
was ſure to be out of breath before he got to the end of 
it. So that really verſe in thoſe days was but down- right 
proſe tagged with rhymes. Mr. Waller removed all 


theſe faults; brought in more polyſyllables, and 


ſmoother meaſures ; bound up his thoughts better, and þ 


in a cadence more agreeable to the nature of the verſe 
he wrote in: ſo that, wherever the natural ſtops of that 


were, he contrived the little breakings of his ſenſe ſo as | 
to fall-in with them. And for that reaſon, fince the | 
ſtreſs of our verſe lies commonly upon the Jaſt ſyllable, 
you will hardly ever find him uſing a word of no force 
there. I would ſay, if I were not afraid the Reader would | 
thiak me too nice, that he commonly cloſes with verbs, | 


in which we know the life of language conſiſts, 


Among other improvements, we may reckon that of | 


his rhymes: which are always good, and very often the 


better for being new. He had a fine ear, and knew how | 

quickly that ſenſe was cloyed by the ſame round of 

. chiming words ſtill returning upon it. It is a decided 
caſe by the great Maſter of writing, Qua ſunt an- 


* pla & bn. diu placere poſſunt; quæ lepida & 
* concinna®” (amongſt which rhyme muſt, whether it 


will or no, take its place) « cito ſatietate afficiunt au- 
rium 
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« riom ſenſum faſtidioſiſſinum x. ” This he underſtood 


very well; and therefore, to take off the danger of a 
ſurfeit that way, ſtrove to pleaſe by variety and new 
ſounds. Had he carried this obſervation, among others, 


as far as it would go, it muſt, methinks, have ſhewn 


him the incurable fault of this jingling kind of poetry ; 
and have led his later judgement to blank verſe, But 


he continued an obſtinate lover of fhyme to the very laſt: 
it was a miſtreſs that never appeared unhandſome in his 
eyes; and was courted by him long after Sachariſſa was 


forſaken. He had raiſed it, and brought it to that per- 


fection we now enjoy it in: and the Poet's temper (which 
has always a little vanity in it) would not ſuffer him ever 
to ſlight a thing he had taken ſo much pains to adorn. 
My Lord Roſcommon was more impartial: no man ever 
rhymed truer and evener than he; yet he is ſo juſt as 
to confeſs that it is but a trifle, and to wiſh the tyrant 


dethroned, and blank verſe ſet up in its room. There 


is a third perſon +, the living glory of our Engliſh 
poetry, who has diſclaimed the uſe of it upon the ſtage, 
though no man ever employed it there ſo happily as he. 
It was the ſtrength of his genius that firſt brought ic 
into credit in plays; and it is the force of his example 
that has thrown it our again. In other kinds of writing 


it continues ſtill, and will do ſo till ſome excellent Spirit 


ariſes, that has leiſure enough and reſolution to break 
the charm, and free us from the troubleſome bondage 
of rhyming, as Mr. Milton very well calls it; and has 
proved it as well by what he has wrote in another way. 


* Cicero ad Herennium, |. iv. 


H 4 But 


L | Mr. Dryden. 
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But this is a thought for times at ſome diſtance ; the 
preſent age is a little too warlike ; it may perhaps furniſh 
out matter for a gpod poem 1n the next, but it will 


 H:rdly encourage one now ® : without propheſying, a man 
may eaſily know what jort of laurels are e like to be | in 


requeſt. 


Whliiſt ! am talking of. verſe, I find myſelf, I do not 


know how, betray:d into a great deal of proſe. I in- 
tended no more than to put the Reader in mind what 
reſpect was due to any thing that fell from the pen of 


Mr. Waller. I have heard his laſt printed copies, which 
are added in the ſeveral editions of his poems, very 


ſignay ſpoken of, but certainly they do not deſerve it. 


They do indeed diſcover themſelves to be his laſt, and 


| that is the worſt we can fay of them. He is there, 
| Ws ſenior; fed cruda Deo viridiſque ſenectus +. : 


Mp Tonſon, in his Dedication to Lord 3 ſays, that it 
was his {ordſhip's opinion and encouragement that occaſioned 
the firſt appearance of Paradiſe Loſt in the folio edition. 
3 his aſſertion Bp. Attcrburv in a MS note on Milton) de- 


nies, and fays that ie was the perſon who firſt propoſed and 
gave occaſion to that publication. —T have not myſelf ſcen the 
note on which this aſſertion is founded: but it is told me on 


the recollection of a friend, on whoſe accuracy the fulleſt de- 
pendance may be placed. The volume in which the note 


was written was purchaſed by T. Payne, amongſt other books, 


out of the library of Biſhop Warburton, and had probably 
been given to Pope by Atterbury.—lIt may not be amiſs to 


ob'erve, that Butler's Poſthumous Works had alſo the advan- 


tage of being inſpected in MS. by Atterbury, as we learn 


from Mr. Thyer; who, from that circumſtance, takes occa- 
fion to inſinuate a charge of plagiariſm againſt Swift, to 
whom he ſuppoſes Atterbury might have communicated the 


nature and ludjc&t3 of the MSS, See Swift's Works, large 


8yo, vol. XXIV. p « 596. 
+ © Thouzh ld, ſtill unimpair'd by years?“ 
Pirr, Virg. En. vi. 423. 


The 
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The ſame cenſure perhaps will be paſſed on the pieces of 
this ſecond part. I ſhall not ſo far engage for them, as 
to pretend they are all equal to whatever he wrote in 


the vigour of his youth: yet, they are ſo much of a 


piece with the reſt, that any man will at firſt ight know 


them to be Mr. Waller's. Some of them were wrote 


very early, but not put into former collections, for rea- 


ſons obvious enough, but which are now ceaſed. The 
play was altered to pleaſe the Court: it is not to be 


doubted who ſat for the two brothers' characters. It 


was agreeable to the ſweetneſs of Mr. Waller's temper, 
to ſoften the rigour of the tragedy, as he expreſſes it: 
but whether it be ſo agreeable to the nature of tragedy 
itſelf to make every thing come off eaſily, I leave to the 


Critics. In the prologue and epilogue there are a few. 


verſes that he has made uſe of upon another occaſion: 


but the Reader may be pleaſed to allow that in him that 


has been allowed fo long in Homer and Lucretius. Exact 
Writers dreſs up their thoughts ſo very well always, that, 
when they have need of the ſame ſenſe, they cannot 


put it into other words, but it muſt be to its prejudice. 


Care bas been taken, in this book, to get together 
every thing of Mr. Waller's that is not put into the 


former collection: ſo that between both the Reader my 
make the ſett complete. 


It will perhaps be contended after all, that ſome of 


_ theſe ought not to have been publiſhed : and Mr. Cow- 


ley's deciſion * will be urged, that“ a neat tomb of mar- 
ble is a better monument than a great pile of rubbiſh.” 
I. might be anſwered to this, that the pictures and poems 


* In the Preface to his Works. . 
of 
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of great maſters have been always valued, though the 

laſt hand were not put to them. And I believe none of 

thoſe gentlemen that will make the objeftion would re- 

Fuſe a ſketch of Raphael's, or one of Titian's draughts 
of the firſt ſitting. I might tell them too what care has 
deen taken by the Learned to preſerve the fragments of 
the antient Greek and Latin Poets: there has been 
thought to be a divinity in what they faid; and there- 
fore the leaſt pieces of it have been kept up and rever- 
_ enced like religious reliques. And, I am ſure, take 
away the © mille anni *, and impartial reaſoning will 

tell us there is as much due to the memory of Mr. Waller 
as to the moſt celebrated names of antiquitx. 
But, to waive the diſpute now of what ought to have 
| been done, I can aſſure the Reader what would have 


been, had this edition been delayed. The following 


Poems were got abroad, and in a great many hands: 
it were in vain to expect that, amongſt ſo many admirers 
of Mr. Waller, they ſhould not meet with one fond 
enough to publiſh them. They might have ſtayed, indeed, 
till by frequent tranſcriptions they had been corrupted 


extremely, and jumbled together with things of another 
kind: but then they would have found their way into 


the world. So it Was thought a greater piece of kind- 
| neſs to the Author to put them out whilſt they continue 


genuine and unmixed; and ſuch as he himſelf, were 1 . 


8 alive, might own. 


"S Alluding to that verſe in Juvenal, Sat. vii. 35. 
Et uni cedit Hamme, 5 
| Propter mille annos 


And yields to Homer on no hes ſcore 
Than that he liy'd a thouſand years before.” | 
Ci. Dxvnres. 

V. CHA- 
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v. CHARACTER OF LADY CUTTS®. 


FIHERE is a public homzge due to deſert, if we 
1 take a proper ſeaſon of paying it; and the 
Miniſters of the Goſpel, who are entruſted with fo 
many methods of promoting piety in the world, are, 
among the reſt, entruſted with this, of © giving honour | 
& where honour is due ;” and of truly repreienting to 
the minds of men ſuch ſhining patterns of virtue, as 
are moſt likely to engage their attention, and provoke 
their imitation: it is our immediate and particular em- 
ployment to praiſe God; and it doth, no doubt, in ſome 
| meaſure alſo belong to us, to praiſe thoſe that are like him. 
And now how ſhall I enter upon this fruitful argu- 
ment? What particular of her comprehenſive character 
ſhall I firſt chuſe to infiſt on? Let us determine our- 
ſelves to begin there were ſhe always began, at her 
devotions. In theſe ſhe was very punctual and regular: 
morning and evening came not up more conſtantly in 
their courſe, than her ſtated hours of private prayer; 
which ſhe obſerved not formally, as a taſk, but returned 
1 Lord Cutts was twice married; firſt, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Clark of London, merchant (relict of 
John Morley, of Glynd, in Suſſex, and after, of John 
Trevor, efq. eldeſt brother to the firſt Lord Trevor). This 
Lady died in Feb. 1692; and that ſame year he had both his 
legs hurt in the battle of Steenkirk. His ſecond wife, the 
amiable young Peereſs here lamented, was educated under the 
care of her grand- mother, the Lady Pickering, of Cambridge- 
ſhire; was brought to bed of a ſon, Sept 1, 1697; and died 
in a few days after, aged only eighteen years and as many days. 
Ser p. 121. See allo, in vol. I. p. 44, a dedicatory epiſtle to 
Lord Cutts, as originally printed in 4to, 1698; and again, 
in a ſecond edition, the ſame year; but omitted when the 
iſhop's Sermons were collected into volumes. _—_ 


to 
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to them always with defire, delight, and eagernets. 
She would on no occaſion diſpenſe with herſelf from 
paying this duty; no buſineſs, no common accident of 


life, could divert her from it: the eſteemed it her great 
honour and happineſs to attend upon God; and ſne 


reſolved to find leiſure for that, for whatever elſe ſhe 
—_ want It. 


How ſhe behaved herſelf in theſe bt tranſactiouns 


between God and her own ſoul, is known to Him alone 
whom ſhe worſhiped; but, if we may gueſs at her 


privacies by what was ſeen of her in public, we may | 
be ſure that ſhe was full of humility, devotion, and 


fervency; for ſo ſhe remarkably was always, during 


the time of divine ſervice. Her behaviour was then | 
very devout and ſolemn, and yet the moſt decent, eaſy, 
and unaffected, that could be; there was nothing in it 
either negligent and looſe, or extravagant and trained : 


it was throughout ſuch, as declared itſelf not to be the 


work of the paſſions, but to flow from the underſtanding, 
and from a clear knowledge of the true grounds and 


principles of that her reaſonable ſervice. 


This knowledge ſhe attained by early inſtructions, by 
much reading, and meditation (to which ſhe appeared 
from her childhood to be addicted); and, give me leave 


to add, by a very diligent and exact attendance on the 


leſſons of piety which were uttered from the pulpit; | 
which no one practiſed better, becauſe no one delighted | 
in, liſtened to, or conſidered more: for at theſe per- 
formances ſhe was all attention, all ear; ſhe kept her 
heart fixed and intent on its holy work, by keeping her 


eye from wandering. 
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It was her misfortune, indeed, that the exemplarineſs- 
of her behaviour called off the eyes of ſeveral to ob- 


ſerve it; but more her and their misfortune, that, 


when they had ſeen it, and ſatisfied their curiofity, they 
did not go on alſo to imitate it. She often expreſſed 
her diſſatisfaction at that indecency of carriage which 


- univerſally prevails in our churches; and wondered 


that they ſhould be moſt careleſs of their behaviour 


towards God, who are moſt ſcrupulouſly nice in exact- 
ing and paying all che little decencies that are in uſe 


among men. 
When the bread of life was diſtributed, ſhe was Gas 
to be there, a devout and never-failing communicant 


and the ſtrictneſs of her attention, and the reverence of 
her behaviour, were, if it were poſſible, raiſed and im- 


proved on thoſe occaſions : the lively image of a cruci- 


fied Saviour, then exhibited, could not but make very 


moving impreſſions on a ind that abounded with ſo 
much pious warmth and tenderneſs, 


Books ſhe took pleaſure in, and made good uſe of; . 
chiefiy books of divinity and devotion, which ſhe ſtu- 


died and reliſhed above all others. Hiſtory too had 


very often a ſhare in her reflections; and ſometimes ſhe 
looked into pieces of pure diverſion and amuſement, 
whenever ſhe found them written in ſuch a way as to 
be innocently entertaining. I need not tell you, to how 
narrow a choice ſhe was by this means confined, | 
But of all books, the book of God was that in 
which ſhe was moſt delighted and employed; and which 
was never for any conſiderable time out of her hands. 
No doubt ſhe knew, and felt, che great uſe and ſweet 


influence 
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influence of it, in calming her mind, and regulating 


her defires, and lifting up her thoughts towards Heaven, 


in feeding and ſpreading that holy flame which the love 
of God had kindled in her heart, and which ſhe took 
care by this means to Keep perpetually burning. 


When ſhe met with any thing there, or in any other 
pious book, which would be of remarkable uſe to her 
in the conduct of her life and affairs, ſhe truſted not 
| her memory with it, not even that excellent me- 


mory which ſhe ſafely truſted with things of lefler 


moment; but immediately committed it to writing. 
Many obſervations of this kind ſhe hath left, drawn 


from good Authors, but chiefly from thoſe ſacred pages; 
in collecting which, whether her judgement or her 
| piety had the largeſt ſhare, it is not eaſy to ſay. 

The paſſages of Holy Writ, which ſhe took notice of, 


| wer e indeed commonly ſuch as related either to the 


concerns of her ſpiritual eſtate, or to matters of pru- 


dence ; but it appears alſo, that ſhe ſpent ſome time in 


_ meditating on thoſe places where the ſublimeſt points of 


Chriſtian doctrine are contained, and in poſſeſſing her- 
ſelf with a deep ſenſe of the wonderful love of God 
towards us, manifeſted in the myſterious work of our | 


redemption; for ſhe had ſomething more than what, in 
the language of this looſe age, is called © a lady's 


religion.“ She endeavoured to underſtand the great 
articles of faith, as well as to practiſe the good rules of 


life, contained in the Goſpel ; and ſhe ſenſibly found, 


that the beſt way to excite herſelf to the practice of the : 


one, Was to endeavour to underſtand the other. 


And 
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And in this book of God ſhe was more particularly 
converſant on God's day; a day ever held ſacred by 
her, and which therefore always in her family wore 
a face of devotion ſuitable to the dignity of it. It was 
truly a day of reſt to all under her roof : her ſervants 


| were then diſmiſſed from a good part of their atten- 


dance upon her, that they might be at liberty to attend 


I upon their great Lord and Maſter, whom ſhe and 


| (at leaſt in her looks there was) as ſhewed that they = 


they were equally bound to obey. There was ſuch a 
filence and ſolemnity at that time obſerved by all about 
her, as might have become © the houſe of mourning ;” 
and yet ſo much eaſe and ſerenity viſible in their looks 


who were in * the houſe of fealting” were not better 


| | ſatisfied. Thus did ſhe prepare and diſpoſe herſelf for 
the enjoyment of that perfect reſt, the celebration of 


| that endleſs ſabbath, which ſhe is now entered upon; 
thus did ſhe practiſe before-hand upon earth, the duties, 
the devotions, the cuſtoms, and manners of Heaven. 
To ſecure her proficiency in virtue, ſhe kept an exact 


. journal of her life; in which was contained the hiſtory 


of all her ſpiritual affairs, and of the ſeveral turns that 
happened in her ſoul ; a true, naked, impartial hiſtory! 
and yet (which ſeldom happens in true ones) ſuch an 
one where the perſon deſcribed is not charged wich 
many blemiſhes and failings. Alas for us, that the 
thread of it was no longer continued! 
In this glaſs ſhe every day dreſſed her mind; to this 


bs faithful monitor ſhe repaired for advice and direction; 


compared the paſt with the preſent, judged of what 
would be by what had been, obſerved nicely the 
ſeveral 


7a 
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ſeveral ſucceſſive degrees of holineſs ſhe got, and of 
human infirmity ſhe ſhook off; and traced every ſingle 
ſtep ſhe took onward in her way towards Heaven, 
One would have imagined that ſo much exactneſs 


and ſeverity in private ſhould have affected a little her 
public actions and diſcourſes, and have flid inſenſibly 
Into her carriage; and yet nothing could be more free, 

ſimple, and natural. She had the reality, without the | 


outſide and ſhow of ſtrictneſs: all her rules, all her 
performances, ſat ſo well and graceful upon her, that 


they appeared to be as much her pleaſure as her duty: | 
ſhe was, in the midſt of them, perfectly eaſy to her. | 
ſelf, and a delight to all that were about her; ever | 
chearful in her behaviour, but withal ever calm and 

even, her ſatisfaction, like a deep untroubled ſtream, | 
ran on, without any of that violence or noiſe, which | 


ſometimes the ſhalloweſt pleaſures do moſt abound in. 


| However, chearful and agreeable as ſhe was, ſhe | 
never carried her good humour ſo far as to ſmile at a | 


prophane, an ill-natured, or an unmannerly jeſt; on 


the contrary, in her higheſt mirth, it made her remarka- 
bly grave and ſerious. She had an extraordinary nicety | 


of temper as to all the leaſt approaches to faults of 
that kind, and ſhewed a very quick and ſenſible con- 


cern at any thing which ſhe thought! it did not become | 


either her to hear or others to ſay. 


True piety, which chiefly conſiſts i in an humility and | 
ſubmiſſion of mind towards God, is attended always | 
with humility and goodneſs towards his creatures; and | 
ſo it was in this excellent Lady. Never was there 24 
more deep and unfeigned and artleſs lowlineſs of mind | 


ſeen 


Py TY 1 8 * ond amd 2 — ? a 


« law of kindneſs.” 
_ privacy, might poſſibly be miſinterpreted ſometimes for 
an overvalue of herſelf, by thoſe who did not know 
her; but the leaſt degree of acquaintance made all 
thoſe ſuſpicions vaniſh. For, though her perfeQtions 
both of body and mind were very extraordinary, yet 
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ſeen in her rank and ſtation : as far as ſhe was placed 
above the moſt of the world, ſhe converſed as it were 


vpon the level with all of them; and yet, when ſhe. 


ſtooped the loweſt towards them, ſhe took care even at 
that time to preſerve the reſped that was due to her 


from them. She had ſo much true merit, that ſhe was 
not afraid of being looked into; and therefore durſt be 


familiar: and the eſſect of that familiarity was, that, 


by being better known, ſhe was more loved and valued. 
Not only no one of her inferiors ever came uneaſy from 
her (as hath been ſaid of ſome great ones); but no 


one ever went uneaſy to her; ſo aſſured were all before- 
hand with her ſweetnefs of temper, and obliging recep- 


tion ! When ſhe opened her lips, gracious words always 


proceeded from thence, and © in her tongue was the 
Her reſervedneſs, and love of 


ſhe was the only perſon that ſeemed, without any endea- 
vour to ſeem, inſenſible of them. She was, it is 


true, in as much danger of being vain, as great beauty 
and a good natural wit could meks her: but ſhe had 
| ſuch an over-balance of diſcretion, that ſhe was never 
In pain to have the one ſeen, or the other heard. In- 
deed, this was particular to her, and a very diſtinguiſh- 
ing part of her character, that ſhe never ſtudied appear- 
ances, nor made any advances towards the opinion of 
the world; being contented to be whatever was good 
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or deſerving, without endeayouring in the leaſt to be 
thought ſo; and this, not out of any affected diſregard to 
public eſteem, but merely from a modeſty and eaſineſs 
of nature, which made her give way to others, who 
vere more willing to be obſerved. And yet ſhe had alſo 
her hours of openneſs and freedom, when her ſoul eaſed 
itſelf to familiars and friends; and then, “ out of the 


good treaſure of her heart what good things did ſhe 


„ bring forth!“ and with what delight was ſhe liſtened. 
to by thoſe who had the happineſs to converſe with 
ber! So that a doubt it is, whether ſhe were moſt to 
be admired for what ſhe did or for what ſhe did not 
ſay. It was wonderful that one who, when ſhe 
' pleaſed, could diſcourſe ſo fitly and fo freely, ſhould 
yet chuſe to be ſilent on ſo many occaſions; and it was 
ſurpriſing that ſhe, who was ſuch a lover of ſilence, 
ſhould, wheneyer ſhe ſpake, charm all that heard her. 
We may be ſure that, whilſt ſhe thus commanded 
her tongue, ſhe kept as ſtrict and watchful a guard 
upon her paſſions; thoſe eſpecially of the rough and 
troubleſome kind, with which ſhe was ſcarce ever ſeen 
to be diſquieted. She knew not what the diſorders of 


anger were, even on occaſions that might ſeem to 


Juſtify, if not to require it: as much as ſhe hared vice, 
| the choſe rather to look it out of countenance, than 
to be ſevere againſt it; and to win the bad over to the 
| fide of virtue by her example, than by her rebukes. 


Her ſweet deportment towards thoſe who were with 


ber, could be out-done by nothing but her tenderneſs in 
relation to the abſent; whom ſhe was ſure to think 
and ſpeak as well of as Poſſible: and when their 


character 
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character was plainly ſuch as covld have no good 
colours put upon it, yet ſhe would ſhew her diſlike of 
it no otherwiſe than by ſaying nothing of them. Nei. 
ther her good - nature nor her religion, neither her 
civility nor her prudence, would ſuffer her to cenſure 
any one; ſhe thought ſhe had enough to do at home 
in that way, without looking much abroad; and there- 
fore turned the edge of all her reflections upon herſelf. 
Indeed ſhe ſpared others as much as if ſhe had been 
afraid of them, and herſelf as little as if ſhe had had 


many faults that wanted mending : and yet it was be- 


cauſe ſhe could, after the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, find no 
great harm in herſelf, that ſhe could ſcarce be brovght 
do ſuſpect any in others. 

Her converſation might, for this reaſon, ſeem to 
want ſomewhat of that ſalt and ſmartneſs which the 
ill-natured part of the world are fo fond of; a want 
that ſhe could eaſily have ſupplied, would her princi- 
ples have given her leave: but her ſettled opinion was, 
that the good name of any one was too nice and ſerious 
a thing to be played with; and that it was a fooliſh kind 
of mirth, which, in order to divert ſome, hurt others. 
She could never bring herſelf to think that the only 
thing which gave life and ſpirit to diſcourſe was, to 

have ſomebody's faults the ſubjed of it; or that the 
pleaſure of a viſit lay in giving up the company to one 
another's ſport and malice by turns. And if theſe are 
the chief marks of wit and good- breeding, it muſt be 
confeſſed that ſhe had neither. 
With all this goodneſs, gentleneſs, and meekneſs of 
nature, ſhe had at the ſame time a degree of ſpirit and 
I 2 firmneſs, 
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firmneſs, unuſual in her ſex ; and was particularly ob- 
ſerved to have a wonderful preſence of mind in any 
accident of danger: for innocence and courage are 
nearly allied; and even in the ſofteſt tempers, where the 
on: of theſe is in perfection, there will, and muſt be, 
a good degree of the other. 

Shall I ſay any thing of that innate 147 of tem- 
per, and ſpotleſs purity of heart, which ſhone through- 
out her whole life and converſation; a quality fo 
ſtrictly required of her ſex, that it may be thought not 
ſo properly commendable in any of them to have it, as 
infamous to want it? However, in the moſt common 
and ordinary graces, there are uncommon heights and 
degrees; and it was the particular happineſs of this 
Lady, remarkably to excel in every virtue that belonged 
to her, even in thoſe in which Chriſtians of the loweſt 
attainmeuts do in ſome degree excel. 5 

Shall 1 add, that this love of purity was che cauſe 
why ſhe baniſhed herſelf from thoſe public diverſions of 
the town, at which it was ſcarce poſſible to be preſent 
without hearing ſomewhat that wounded chaſte ears; 
and for which, ſhe thought, no amends could be made 
to virtue by any degree of wit or humour with which, 
perhaps, they might otherwiſe abound? Theſe goo 
qualities, ſhe knew, ſerved only to recommend the poi- 


ſon, and make it palatable; and, therefore, ſhe thought 
it a piece of ſervice to other people (who might, per- 


| haps, be influenced by her example) to ſtand off, 
though ſhe herſelf were ſecured from the infection. 
This, queſtionleſs, was one .reaſon of her allowing 
herſelf in thoſe dangerous entertainments ſo ſparingly; *{? 
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but it was but one of many; ſhe had really neither 
reliſh nor leiſure for them, nor for a thouſand other 
things which the world mitcalls pleaſures. Not that 
ſhe wanted naturally a taſte for any thing of this kind; 
for her apprehenſion was fine, and her wit very good, 

and very ready at command, whenever ſhe pleaſed to 
exerciſe it: but ſhe had turned her thoughts ſo much 
towards things of uſe and importance, that matters of 
mere pleaſure grew flat and indifferent to her; ſhe was 
ſo taken up with the care of improving her under- 
ſtanding, and bettering her life, in the diſcharge of the 
offices neceſſary to her rank, in the duties of her cloſer, 
and the concerns of her family, that ſhe found, at the 
foot of the account, but little time (and had jeſs mind) 
to give into thoſe vain amuſements. 
She did not think it (as, I fear, it is too often 
 thonght) the peculiar happineſs and privilege of the 
great, to have nothing to do; but took care to fill every 
vacant minute of her life with ſome uſeful or innocent | 
employment. The ſcveral hours of the day had their 
peculiar buſineſs allotted to them (whether it were 
_ converſation or work, reading or domeſtic alfairs), each 
ok which came up orderly in its turn, and was, as the 
wile man ſpeaks (to be ſure under her management it 
was) beautiful in its fralon,” 
And this regularity of hers was fs 2nd natural, | 
without formality or conſtraint; it was neither trouble · 
ſome to her, nor to thoſe that were near her. Wher, 
therefore, any accident intervened, it was interrupted 
at that time with as much eaſe as it was at other times 
practiſed : for among all her diſcretionary rules, the 


1 1 chief 
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chief was, to ſeem to have none, and to make thoſe 
ſhe had laid down to herſelf give way always to circum- 
ſtances and occaſions. 
She wrought with her own hand often, when ſhe 
could more profitably and pleaſingly have employed her 


time in meditation or books: but ſhe was willing to ſet 


an example to thoſe who could not; and ſhe took care, 
therefore, that her example ſhould be well followed by 
all that were under her immediate influence: for the 


knew well that the deſcription of a good wife aud a 


perfect woman in the Proverbs (a deſcription which ſhe 


much delighted in and often read) was ſpent chiefly in 
commending that diligence by which “ ſhe looketh well 
© to the ways of her houſhold, and eateth not the 

= - bread of idleneſs:“ and ſhe knew likewife alſo that 
the perſ n whoſe words theſe are ſaid to be was no 


leſs awo man than the mother of King Lemucl. 
Diligence and frugality are hw: and ſhe, there- 


fore, who was ſo well acquainted with the one, was not 


likely to be a ſtranger to the other. She was ſtrictly 
careful of her expences; and yet knew how to be ge- 


nerous and to abound, when the occaſion required it, 
But of all ways of good management, ſhe liked that 


the worſt which ſhuts our hands to the poor; towards 


whom ſhe always ſhewed herſelf very compaſſionate 
and charitable. Of the other delights with which an 


high fortune furniſhed her, ſhe was almoſt inſenſible; 


but on this account ſhe valued it, that it gave her an 
opportunity of purſuing the ſeveral pleaſures of benefi- 


cence, and of taſting all the ſweets of well-doing. 
1 She delivered the N that cried, and the fatherleſs, 


&« and 
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ce and him that had none to help him: the bleſſing of 


* him that was ready to periſh came upon her, and ſhe. 
e cauſed the widow's heart to fing.” Very eaſy, ſure, 


will this make her audit at the great day of account; 


that charity will, doubtleſs, be allowed to ſcreen her 
few infirmities and faults, which is of great efficacy, 
ſufficient to © cover the multitude of ſins.” 


In the exerciſe of this and of all other virtues, ſhe 


was wonderfully ſecret; endeavouring to come up, as 


near as ſhe could, to the rule of “ not letting her right- 
“hand know what her left-hand did.” And this ſecrecy 
of hers he managed ſo well, that ſome of the moſt 


remarkable inſtances of her goodneſs were not known 
till after her death; no, not by him who v was | partaker: 
| of all her joys and forrows. 


Retirement and privacy me always lov ed, and there 


fore choſe it, when, after the death of a near relation 
who had the care of educating her, ſhe was at liberty 
to have lived otherwiſe. From that time to her mar- 
Triage, which was more than three years, ſhe hid herſelf 
in the country; having an early and ſettied averſion to 
the noiſe and inconveniences of a towu- life; and too 
little an opinion of herſelf, to think that it was ſo 
much the intereſt of virtue and religion, as it really 2 
Vas, that ſhe ſhould be known and diſtinguiſhed. 


When, afterwards, ſhe went to Court (as it was ne- 
ceſſary for her ſometimes to do) ſhe did it with an air 


Which plainly ſhewed that ſhe went to pay her duty | 
there, and not to deligat herſelf in the pomp and glit- 


ter of that place. Had ſhe gone thither ſoon enough 


to [ce that good and glorious Queen, who was the 


14 orna- 
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ornament of it and of her ſex, ſh: had been taken, 
we may preſume, into her inti:racy : for their minds 
were nearly allied, and their characters and manners 
and ways of lite not unlike, allowing for tac difference 
of ſtations. | 

I need not, I cannot well, ſay more of her: an if, 
therefore, I have fallen ſhort of her character (as I am 
ſenſible I have in many parts of it which are here 


mentioned, and in others which are ſtill left untouched) ” 


I defire thoſe particular defects may be fupplied from 
this general account; that ſhe did not a little reſemble 
| her who was the pattern of all that | is good and amiable 
in woman - Kind. „ 7 
| Whether ſhe had this excellent pattern in her eye, 1 
am not able to ſay, when, ſoon after her marriage, ſhe 
declared to ſeveral friends her thoughts, that every 
woman of quality was as much more obliged, as ſhe was 
more enabled than other women, to do good in the 
world; and that the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way of doing 
this was, to endeavour by all means to be as good a 
Chriſtian, and as good a wife, and as goud a friend, as 
was poſſible. 
She endeavoured to be all this, and he fell not far 
ſhort of it: for ſhe excelled in all the characters that 
| belonged to her, and was in a great meaſure equal 
to all the obligations that ſhe lay under: ſhe was de- 
vout, without ſuperſtition ; ſtrict, without ill- humour; 
| £ood-natured, without weakneſs; chearful, without 
levity; regular, without affectation. She was to her 
huſband the beſt of wives, the moſt agreeable of com- 
Panions, and moſt faithful of friends; to her ſervants, 
—_— the 
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the beſt of miſtreflesz to her relations, extremely re- 
ſpectful; to her inferiors, very obligiog; and by all that 
knew her, either vearly or at à diſtance, ſhe was reckoned, 
and confeſſed to he, one of the belt of women. 
And yet all this goodneſs, and all this excellence, 


was bounded within the compaſs of eighteen years and 
25 many days: : for no longer was ſhe allowed to live 
among us. She was ſnatched out of the world as 


ſoon almolt as ſhe made her appearance in it; like a 


jewel of high price, juſt ſhewa a little, and then put 
up again; and we were d-prived of her by that time 


we had learnt to value her. Rut circles may be com- 


plete, though ſmall; the perfection of life doth not 


conſiſt in the length of it: if it did, our Saviour, to be 
ſure, would not have died fo ſoon after tbirtv. 
Short as her life was, ſne had time enough to adorn | 
he ſeveral ſtates of virginity and marriage; and to 


ene the ſadneſs of a kind of widowhood too: 
for ſuch ſhe accounted it, when her Lord was long 
| abſent from her, monrned as much, and refuſed as much 
to be comforted, till his return. 


As her life was ſhort, ſo her de ath Was ſudden; ; ſhe 
was called away in haſte, and without any warning. 


Oae d.y the qrooped, and the next ſhe died: nor was 
there the diſtance of many hours between her being 
very e. zy in this world, and very happy in another. 


However, though ſhe was ſeized thus ſuddenly by 


death, yet ſhe was not ſurprized ; for ſhe was ever in 
preparation for it; © her Joins girt” (as the Scripture 
ſ;erks), © and her lamp ready trimmed, and burning.“ 
The moinznt almott that he was taken ill, ſhe was juſt. 


riſen 
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riſen from her knees, and had made an end of ner morn- 


ing devotions. And to ſuch an one a ſudden death could 
be no misfortune. We prey indeed againſt it, becauſe 


few, very few, are fit for it; and the Church is to pro- 
portion her forms to the generality of Chriſtians : bur 


where a good ſoul is in perfect readineſs, there the 
| ſooner the fatal ſtroke is ſtruck the better; all delays 
in this caſe are uncomfortable to the dying, as s well as 


to thoſe friends who ſurvive hem: 

In truth, ſhe could not be called away more haſtily 
than ſhe was willing to go. She had been uſed ſo much 
to have © her converſation in Heaven,” and her ſoul 
had been ſo often upon the wing thicker, that it readily 
left its earthly ſtation upon the leaſt notice from above; 
and took the very firſt opportunity of quitting her 
body, without lingering or expecting a ſecond ſummons. 
She ſtayed no longer after ihe was called, than to aſſure 


her Lord of her entire reſignation to the Divine Will, and 
of her having no manner of uneaſineſs upon her mind; 
and to take her leave of him with all the expreſſions of 
tenderneſs. When this was over, ſhe had nothing more 
to do with her ſenſes; ſhe ſunk immediately under her 
 Hlneſs, and, after a ſhort. unquiet ſlumber, llept in 


peace. 
Thus liv ed, and thus died, this e Lady, whoſe 


character I have ſo far repreſented, as my time, and 
the meaſure of ſuch diſcourſes as theſe, would ſuffer 
me; and endeavoured to renew a faint image of her 


ſeveral virtues and perfections upon your minds. I have 
done it in a confuſed manner, and without the nice divi- 


fions of art; for grief is not methodical : it is enough, 


if 
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'f J have been able to ſet before you ſome reſemblance 
of her, though I ſhould not have done it after the beſt 
and livelieſt manner: when the life is gone, a picture, 
drawn even by an unſkilful hand, hath its uſe and 
value; and thoſe who loved what it doth (however 


uncqually) repreſent, will be touched at the ſight of it. 


You all are fo, I queſtion not, touched by what hath 


been ſaid, in various manners, and in different degrees, 
us your relation to her was nearer or remoter; as you 


knew more or leſs of her. But you do not mourn 


alone; many living there are that do now, and many 
more there are who ſhall hereafter, when her character 
| hath ſpread itſclf,“ lay it to heart.“ The world hath 
had a loſs, as well as you; true virtue and piety have 
ſuſſered in her fall; and all, therefore, that have any re - 


gard for the ſe, ſhall bear a part with you in your forrows. 
Ibe conſideration of what ſhe was, which affficts 
you, ſhould much rather chear and revive you: had 


che not been ſo good a woman, you would with more 


reaſon have bewailed her. But why ſhould you 


continue to mourn for one who is entered upon a ſtate | 


of unſpeakable joy? why ſhould you be dejected at ber 


advancement? 


She 1s gone to the 1. where all tears are wiped 


from her eyes; where there is no more death, nor for- 


row, nor crying : ſhe is gone, and her works have fol- 


lowed, and will follow her, to her great and endleſs 
_ advantage. God grant that, when we alſo follow her, 


we may do it with as little ſurprize, and as much 
chearfulneſs! 


VI. ADDRESS 
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VI. ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS OF 
St. BRIDE'S PARISH #. 


I peaceably, and ſhewn you ſome of the moſt effec- 
| tual methods of performing it. Would to God all that 


hear me this day would reſolve to practiſe this plain but 
uſeful leſſon as fully as I have handled it, and give a 


remarkable inſtance of their compliance with the direc- 


tion of the text +, in the choice that is now coming be- 


fore you; wherein, I fear, there will be but too much 
| occaſion given of trying how far theſe conſiderations 


| have had their due weight with you, and made a deep 


and becomir.z impreſſion upon you. 

Seven years * I have from this place admoniſhed, ex- 
horted, beſought you: what ſucceſs theſe labours of 
mine have had, He knows beſt, for whoſe glory they 


were deſigned. It will be one ſure and comfortable ſin 
to me that they have had ſome, if it ſhall appear that 
the words I have ſpoken to you to day are not in vain; 
if they ſhall prevail with you, in any meaſure, to avoid 
thoſe rocks which are uſually ſplit upon in elections, 
where multitudes of different inclinations, eee, 


* 1 rom an adicable Fama Sermon, Dec. 1 "ih 1698. 


«« If it be potible, as much as lieth in you, live 


. with all men.” Rom. xii. 18. 


1 The date of this Sermon may in ſome Ew fix the 
time of his taking orders, which his biographers ſeem not to 


have known. It appears by his letter to his father that he 
was not in orders in OC ober 1090; and it appears by this 


Sermon that he was Lecturer of St. Bride's in 1691. He 


_ preached before the Queen at Whitehall, May 29, 16 2. 


HAVE largely explained tn you the duty of living 
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and judgements, are intereſted. To which end, let 
me entreat you that, ſince in theſe cafes unanimity and 
an entire agreement of hearts and voices is not to be 


expected, you would at leaſt take care to diſagree in 


as decent and friendly and Chriſtian a manner as is 


9 poſſible. 


Let not your zeal for any one man's character ever 


draw you to load, and depreciate, and vilify another ! 
Take not up flight reports to men's diſadvantage; ſpread 
them not, encourage them not, liſten not with greedi- 
neſs to them. 


Let it be enough that the unſucceſsful loſe what 
they ſeek after, an opportunity of exerciſing among 
you that talent in divine inſtructions wherewith God has 


enabled them. Let them not loſe alſo, as far as in any 
of you lies, their good name, that great engine of doing 
good, by which their labours muſt be made effectual to 
bother perſons, in other places; and which as far as any 
of you ſhall endeavour to deprive them of, ſo far will 
you endeavour to obſtruct the influence of their dodtrine, | 
and to make their character uſeleſs. 5 


Remember, I beſeech you, that your holy contention 


| is, about a Miniſter of the Goſpel of Chriſt; carry it 
|| not on by a violation of any rules of the Goſpel : thoſe 
rules, for the breach of which, if he be a good man 
(as I queſtion not he will be), he will not thank you, 
nay will be obliged by his very poſt to reprove you 
afterwards. - 


1 ſpeak not this to accuſe any of you, as if any of 


theſe methods had been already practiſed: but knowing 
| how the paſſions of men, not under the ſtrong checks and 


re- 
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reſtraints of grace, are apt to work on theſe occaſione, 
as becomes me, I warn you. 

Set an example to the reſt of the pariſhes of this am- 
ple city, in the management of ſuch elections as theſe 
reform the diſorders that (God knows) too often attend 
them. Manifeſt to the world the reaſonableneſs of your 
having an intereſt in chuſing your Preachers, by the fit 


and laudable manner in which you make uſe of it. Be 


not too ſtiff and peremptory in your opinions: let thoſe 
who are (or ſhould be) conſcious of their not having all 
the advantages requiſite towards determining their choice 
in theſe things, defer ſomewhat to the judgement of 


ſüuch as are, perhaps, ſomewhat better qualified for it: I 
they muſt judge for themſelves indeed, as their ſouls are | 


concerned; but let them judge wich bumility and mo · 
deſty. 
Should ſome little hears ariſe white the diſpete laſts, 


when it is over I am confident they will vaniſh; and all | 


of you will join in paying that perſon you ſhall pitch 
upon the eſteem due to his function and to his ſtation 
here; and which, 1 take this opportunity of telling the 
world, I have truly received from you. 
However, though I have no reaſon in any reſpect to 


complain of my entertainment among you, yet nothing 


would pleaſe me better than to hear that your reſpect 
and love was, in every inſtance, increaſed towards him 

that is to ſucceed me; becauſe nothing can be a better 

evidence of your ſincerity in religion, and of your 


_ growth in it, than when you grow alſo in your ſincere | 


regards to thoſe who, in a particular manner, belong 
both to that and you. And it is an infallible fign that 
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the truths of the Goſpel have not made the impreſſion 


upon a man's heart and conſcience which they ought to 
do, when the Preachers ot the Goſpel have not had that 
ſhare in his eſteem which belongs to the uſefulneſs and 


dignity of their ſacred employment, 


And this I take to be ſo univerſal a rule, as to admit 


of no exception; at leaſt, I am ſure, I never met with 
any. And it is therefore my hope, I ſay, that you will 
always ſhew yourſelves to be a religious people, and 


under the influence of good principles, by your beha- 


viour towards thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over 
you for good ; which will be one way, I am ſure, of 


ſecuring to yourſelves a ſucceſſion of able and worthy | 


men, as may adorn this place equally by their lives 


and doctripes, and be a laſting honour and. advantage 


to thoſe who chuſe them. 


As for myſelf, with how oreat imperfedion. 1 have 


performed my duty here, and how far ſhort I have fallen 


of the important truſt committed to me, of inſtructing 
and gu ding you in the ways of virtue, nobody can be 
more ſenſible of than I am. However, thus much I take 
leave to ſay, that in ſimplicity and godly fincerity I have 


- preached the Goſpel of Chriſt among you; directing 


my diſcourſes always againſt thoſe vicious principles and 


Practices which to me ſeemed moſt to prevail; and 
ſparing — I obſerved to be amiſs in you, out of 
regard to men's perſons or opinions, or to any worldly 


conſideration whatever. 
The infidelity of che age bas ſorced me to od often . 


on the great articles and myſteries of our faith, and to 


explain them largely: but 1 call God to witneſs, that 1 
4 ke never 
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never propoſed any explication of theſe points, never 
recommended any thing of this kind to your belief, bur 
what I firmly, and from the botrom of my heart, be- 
lieved myſelt. The faith I have delivered to you, the 
faith of the Church of England, into which we wcre 


all baptized, is, I am entirely ſatisfied, the ſame that 


was once delivered to the Saints: I hope, none of you 


will be ever invited, by the ſpecious arts and inſinuations 
of hereſy, to depart from it. Iam ſure, the profeſſion 


of it in all its branches and members is what, by the 
grace of God, I intend to live and die in. 

The Church you are of is, without doubt, the pureſt 
and ſoundeſt, the moſt reaſonable and moderate Church 
upon earth; the neareſt to the primitive pattern of any, 


and the moſt ſerviceable to our improvement in virtue 


and godlineſs: reverence her, I beſeech you, in pro- 


portion to her worth; quit not her communion for any 
boaſts to more pure and ſpiritual worſhip, nor for the 
amuſements of a more glorious and ſplendid one; for 


the pretences of thoſe men who make reaſon their God 


Viuithout taking in revelation for their guide, or for the 


extravagant follies and freaks of enthuſiaſm. 
As a ſign of your unfeigned reſpect for her conſtitu- 


tion, reſort often to her ſervice, and let your outward 


| behaivour there ſpeak your inward devotion: frequent 


her ſacraments ; ; liſten to her inſtructions from the pu- 


pit; breed up your children in the knowledge of her 

Articles of Religion; ſeaſon them carly with a due 
value for her doctrine and diſcipline ; and ſatisfy your- 
ſelves that this is one of the beſt legacies you can leave 
—_— „ ” 
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This is what I have always inculcated to you; and, 
had the providence of God continued me longer among 


you, ſhould have gane on to inculcate ſtill. I can only 


hereafter wiſh it, and pray for i it; which I ſhall not fail 


to perform. 
Indeed my particular employment here now ceaſes; 


but my relation to you, I truſt, never ſhall: I ſhall al- 
ways cheriſh the memory of it, and reflect gratefully 


upon it, reckoning myſelf yours in ſome meaſure, even 
after my miniſterial office here is at an end, and being 


ready to ſerve any, even the meaneſt of vou, in all the 

Chriſtian duties and ſervices of which I am capable. 
© And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and 

ce to the word of his grace, which is able to build you 


up, and to give you an inheritance among them that 
* are ſanRtified *.” And may © the God of peace” 


(that peace to the practice of which I have now been 


exhorting and perſuading you), may * the God of peace, 
_ © who brought again from the dead our Lord Jeſus, 


it that great ſhepherd of the ſheep, through the blood 
© of the everlaſting covenant, make you perfect in every 


c good work to do his will; working in you that which 
js well pleaſing in his ſight, theough Jeſus Chriſt, to 


1 whom be glory for « ever and erer ** Amen. 


Acts xx. 9% — + Heb. xiii. 20. 
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VII. « THE POWER OF THE LOWER HOUSE 
„or CONVOCATION TO ADJOURN ITSELF, 


„ VIND!CAT ED FROM THE MISREPRESEN- 
« TATIONS OF A LATE PAPER, INTITULED, 
« A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN THE 


« COUN IRY, CONCERNING THE PROCEED. 
«]INGS OF TIIE PRESENT CONVOCATION+ 


FT is the uncafieft thing in the world to be forced upon 0 


a diſ;ute with tuci perſons as we eſteem and revere: 


and yet this is the hard fate of the Lower Clergyin | 
Convocation; who have ſound themſelves obliged either 
to contend with their Biſnops for the Rights of their 
Houſe, or to give up the Conſtitution of an Engliſh 
Synod, and berray the truſt lodged in them by tbe 


Clergy of the Province. 


They had! hope 8, ho wer er, that the ſcene of this diſpute 
might have lain entirely within themſelves ; and there- 
for2, though they wer? not inſenlible of the ad vantage 
of an early appeal to the world, in a cauſe where truth | 
was 10 much C 2 the one ſide, and power on the other, 


yet they forvore to make uſe of that adyantage ; ex- 


Pecting ther time, and farther ſearches, would either 
have convinced their Lordſnips where the right lay, or 
at leaſt have ſaggeſted ro them ſome expedient for the | 
amicable accom: 0 liting this difference, without a re- 1 


courſe to the publick. 


* Fix :cublithed Aug. 16, 1701. See Vol. I. p- 1 
e But 
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But in this, as well as in ſeveral other their moſt rca- 
ſonable expectations, the Clergy find themſelves de- 


ceived; my Lords the Biſhops having ſuſfered a vindi- 


cation of their proceedings and pretenſions to be made 
public; and by that means ſet the Members of the 
I. ower Houſe looſe from thoſe reſtraints which they 


had hitherto thought themſelves in decency bound to 
obſerve. Whether this conduct be agreeable to their 


Lordſhips' high wiſdom, or of real ſervice to their cauſe, 


a little time will ſhew. 


The Paper which contains their vindication begins 
with a complaint of ** imperfect accounts,” and“ lame, 


« unaccurate repreſentations” of things, diſperſed by 
| Letters into the country; and this Letter itſelf hath un- 
happily added to the number of them: the relation 


there given of the proceedings of Convocation being 


not only lame and imperfect in ſeveral points of moment, 


which it has either concealed or diſguiſed, but incon- 


ſiſtent with truth alſo in ſome chief circumſtances of it; 
as will evidently appear, when a full and diſtinct account 
of the ſeveral ſteps taken by either Houſe, throughout 
the courſe of this diſpute, ſhall be given to the world. | 
la the mean time, it may not be amiſs to furniſh the 


Reader with one inſtance of this kind, by which he may 
make a judgement of the lincerity of the Writer of 


this Letter. 


The diſpute between the Two Houſes concerning the 


power of adjournment took its riſe from the words 


* in hunc locum“ in the Archbiſhop's ſchedule of 


aljournment; by which his Grace conceived the 
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Lower Clergy obliged to meet the Bifhops, not only at 
the time, but place alſo, to which he adjourned : and 
therefore, in ſeveral of his ſchedules, to the words 
„ in hunc locum,“ he added theſe others, vulgd 
ce vocat' Jeruſalem Chamber;“ which were to explain 
and determine the ſenſe of the former. By this ſcheme, 
the Lower Clergy were expected to attend at the Jeru- 
ſalem Chamber every morning, with their Prolocutor at 
the head of them, before they could meet in their own 
Houle, and ſay prayers: and the Archbiſhop's adjourn- 
ments being uſually to any time between the hours of 
eight and cleven, and his Grace and the Biſhops there- 
fore at liberty to chuſe the firſt or the laſt minute of 


that term to meet in; conſequently the Prolocutor and | 
Clergy were bound to wait all that time, in a place no | 


way convenient for ſuch an attendance, and at a very 
_ rigorous ſeaſon. This doctrine was as unreaſonable, as 
the practice was unprecedented; and yet the Lower 


Ilouſe, to ſhew their inclinations to peace, contented = 


rnemſelves with appointing a Committee to examine pre- 
cedents, and ſubmitted to it in the interim, with a ſa/vo 
fare. Upon ſearch, it appeared that this pretence was 


altogether novel and groundleſs, and the Clergy there- | 
fore returned in ſome time to their ancient practice; but 
not with the expreſs conſent of the Upper Houſe, in 
reſpect of whom this diſpute remains ſtill undetermined: 


for thongh, in his Grace's ſchedules, the explanatory 
words, © yulgd vocat' Jeruſalem Chamber,” were after- 
wards omitted; yet the obligation of the Lower Clergy 
to attend there every day, by virtue of the words * in 
* :unc locum,” was ne ver formaliy diſclaimed by the 
Biſhops; 
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- Biſhops ; nor can it, conſiſtently with the preſent ſcheme 


they are upon, be ever diſclaimed by them. This lead- 
ing and as yet undecided queſtion might, one would 
have thought, have been mentioned ſomewhere in an 


6% Account of the Proceedings of the preſent Convoca- 
ce tion.” But it would have manifeſted to the world 
what a degree of ſervitude my Lords the Biſhops endea- 


voured from the very entrance of this Convocation to 


impoſe upon the Clergy ; and their Advocate therefore 
dextrouſly ſlipped over it. 


But the arcifices of this Paper, which are very many, 


may probably be the ſubje& of ſome other pen; and 
therefore I have given the Reader only a taſte of them; 
_ reſolving to confine myſelf, in what follows, to the con- 
ſideration of one ſingle point, the point of adjournments. 
Upon which, I ſhall, firſt, briefly ſtate the difſerence at 
preſent depending between the Two Houſes; I ſhall 
then ſhew the grounds and reaſons, which induced the 
Lower Houſe to conclude that they had an unqueſtion- 
able right of adjourning themſelves ; and, after that, 
take off the prejudices raiſed againſt this right, and the 
arguments made uſe of to invalidate the claim of it. 


The true ſtate of the difference, when freed from 


thoſe incidental diſputes with which it may be per- 


plexed, is plainly this; whether the adjournment of 
the Lower Houſe of Convocation be included within 


that which is made in the Upper, and which wants only 
| to be tranſmitted, and fignified below, in order to take 
place there? or, whether it be an act of the Lower 


Houſe itſelf, ſpringing from its own intrinfic authority ? 


In other words, where the proper ſcat of that power is, 
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by which the Lover Houſe is adjourned? whether in 
the Houſe itſelf, or in my Lord Archbiſhop, acting 
either by his own ſole authority, or with the conſent of 
the Suffragans of his Province? I take it to be clear, 
that the teat of this power of adjourning the Houſe is 
in the Houſe itſelf, for theſe following reaſons. 

1. The very terms of this queſtion, one would think, 
ſhould be ſufficient to decide it. The doubt is, whether 
the Lower Houſe of Convocation have the power of 
adjournment? A doubt, which anſwers itlelf : for, if 

it be an Houſe, it muſt have ſuch a power. Three 
things there are, as I apprehend, neceſſarily involved 
in the notion of an Houſe, and inſeparable from it: a 
right of ſeparate debate; a right of diſagreeing to the 
propoſals of ſome other Houſe ; and, in order to the 
managipg ſuch debates, and framing ſuch reſolutions, a 

right of ſitting and rifing at diſcretion, that is, of ad- : 
journing itſelf. The want of any of theſe three rights, 
particularly of the laſt, deſtroys the nature of an Houſe, 
and deieats the ends of it. Fe. r to what purpoſe is the 
right of ſeparate debate and final diſſent veſted in a 
Body, who are to be at the mercy of that other Body, 
from which they are allowed to diſſent as to the time of 
their ſeſſion, and liable to be interrupted by them in all 
their debates and proceedings? This is allowing the 
Cl-rov a negative as to the end, but not as to the means 
which are neceſſary to come at tlar end. It is acknow- 
ledzing a privilege to belong to them independently of 
the Upper Houſe, and yet making them to depend en 
the Upper Houſe for the exerc: ie of this privilege: 


28 if it were not all one not to have a thing, and not to 
225 be 
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beat liberty to uſe it! Theſe are no airy ſpeculations, 
but reaſonings drawn from the known nature of the 


thing diſcourſed of: the notion of an Houſe being as 


diſtinct and determined, and as well underiood by us, 


in the political, as in the common and ordinary ſente of 
the word, upon the account of the conſtitution of our 


Parliaments. It is true, we are told that there is no ar- 
guing from © a parity in conſtitution between a Parlia- 


te ment and a Convocation *.“ I grant there is net in all 
caſes, but ſurely in ſome there is; and particulacly 


wherever the conſtitution of the one is known to be de- 
rived from, and adapted to, that of the other; as the 
caſe is in reſpect of the diviſion of the Convocation 
into Two Houſes. This particular frame of an Engliſh 
Synod was, doubtleis, taken from the model of an 
_ Engliſh Parliament; becauſe no Synods in the world, 
but Engliſh ones, are fo conſtituted: and therefore the 
argument from * parity of conſlitutien“ muſt thus far 
be allowed to hold; that, ſince the diſt inction of the 
Convocation into Two I Iouſes was borrowed from the 


Parliament, thoſe Honſes muſt be truly and properly 


ſuch in the Parliamentary meaning of the term. Not 
that the Two Houſes of Convocation muſt needs, upon 


this bottom, have exactly the ſame rights and privi- 


leges with thoſe of Parliament; in this there may be 


a great variety : but all thoſe rights and privileges, 


that are abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary to the 
being of an Houſe (in the Parliamentary ſenſe of the 
word) they muſt have, by virtue of their origin and 
alliance: and theſe can be no fewer, I hate ſaid, than 


* Letter, p- 2. col. 1. 
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the right of ſeparate debate, of a negative, and of 
adjournment. 


The true way, therefore, of cutting this Shoe 
ſhort would be, to deny the Lower Clergy, even after | 


the choice and approbation of their Prolocutor, to be 
an Houſe. This was much thought of, and talked of, 


at the beginning of the debate, while ſome of the dif-= | 
putants were as yet raw in their knowledge of ſuch 
matters: but a little ſearch and reflection convinced 
them that this poſt was not to be maintained; and 
therefore they have quitted it. It is poſſible, however, | 
when they are driven out of all their other pretences, | 
that they may once again recur to this; when they do, 4 


an eſfectual anſwer ſhall be given to it. 


2. The authority by which the Convocation meets is 
another conſideration of great uſe to clear up this point; 
it is now purely Royal: the words of the act are expreſs 


in the caſe z which ſhall always be afſembled by au- 


ce thority of the King's writ.” The ſtatute ſays not, 
that the Clergy ſhall never aſſemble without the autho- | 
rity of this writ ; but that they ſhall always aſſemble by | 


it; fo that, ſince this ſtatute, the Archbiſhop's ſhare in 
' convening them is not authoritative, but miniſterial. 
And when, therefore, he frames his mandate upon the 
King's writ, he does it (to uſe a word which the Paper 
mightily delights in) as the King's Inſtrument only, 
and the proper officer who is to execute the royal 


ſummons. Accordingly, in the preambles of the : 
Clergy's grants, in the King's proroguing writs, and in 


his letters patents of licence or ratification, the Convo- 
cation is conſtantjy ſaid to be called and held by his 
autho 
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authority alone, without any mention of the Archbith- 
op's; and in ſome of theſe the King ſtyles it always © our 
e Convocation,” as the Archbiſhop frequently named it 
his before the act of ſubmiſſion, but never fince. It 


is true, the Biſhops? ſeveral returns for the Convocation | 
are ſtill made to the Archbiſhop : but how? in order 
to be lodged in the Regiſtry of his See, the proper re- 
3 poſitory for the Convocation- returns, as the Chancery 
is for thoſe of Parliament. And theſe returns are all 
made in virtue of the King's writ of ſummons, which 

they do or ſhould recite; not at all in virtue of the 


Archbiſhop's mandate, any further than ic exccutes this 
writ ; and imply, therefore, no ſummoning power in the 


Archbiſhop, but what is purely miniſterial. The argu- | 
ment ariſing from hence is, that his Grace having now 
no authority to con vene the body of the Clergy, neither 


can he have any authority to prorogue, adjourn, or 


continue them (words which, in Convocation lauguage, 
ſignify the ſame thing); becauſe the authority of pro- 


roguing is purely founded in, and derived from, the 


authority of convening. This is clear, both from the 
reaſon of the thing, and from the words of the ſtatute, 


compared with ſubſequent practice. The ſtatute aſcribes 


to the King, in expreſs terms, a power only of aſſem- 
bling the Clergy ; and yet from thence the Crown has 


conſtantly claimed and exerciſed a power alſo of proro- 


guing and diſſolving them; the two laſt of theſe powers 
being in law and reaſon the natural and neceſſary reſult 
of the former. It is ſtrange, therefore, that the Writer 


of the ſheet, who ſaw, and owns, that the act “ affects 
F rhe Archbiſhop, as Frehideat, in his authority of cal · 


* ling 
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ling and diſſolving a Convocation,” ſhould not perceive 
that it affects him equally in his authority of proroguing 
it; when thoſe very words of the act, which transfer 


the authority of calling Synods upon the King, transfer | 
2lſo the authority of proroguing them; and muſt there= | 


fore aſtea the Archbiſhop's power in the one reſpect, as 
well as in the other; what the Crown gains in this caſe 
being built purely on what the Archbiſhop loſe. 
I know it may be ſaid, that the power of proroguing, 
lodged in the Crown by the act, relates only to extraor- 
dinary prorogations at the end of every ſeſſion of Par- 
liament, when the King diſmiſſes that and the Convoca- 
tion together: but that ſtill the ordinary adjournments, 


or prorogations from day to day, or weck to week, are 
left in the Archbiſhop. But there is no foundation for 


ſuch a diſtinction; for the power of proroguing, whe- 
ther ordinary or extraordinary, Whether to near or 

diſtant days, is one and the ſame, and equally derived 
from the original power of aſſembling : fo that, if the 
Clergy are not now aſſembled into a Body by the Arch- 
biſhop's power, they can no more, by his power, be 
prorogued as one Body, for a day, than for a year; the 


ſhortneſs or length of the interval * no difference gz 


as to the nature of the power, 

But we arc told, that“ His Majeſty compli the ordi- 
“ nary power of prorogation with the Archbiſhop, till 
* he by a royal one thinks fit to interpoſe *; and this 
* 15 proved from a clauſe in the King's writ of proroga- 


tion, where, after ſpecifying the time to whica the | 


« Archbiſhop is commanded to prorogue the whole 
Con vocation, it immediately adds, cum prorogatione 


* Letter, p. 3. col. 2 
« et 
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ec et continuatione locorum et dierum prout convenit.?““ 
The ſhect- writer doth not expreſs himſelf here with 


his uſual clearneſs; and indeed it wu, convenient to in- 


vol ve this proof in a liitle obſcurit,, in order 19 cover 
the weak neſs of it. The plain truth isis: ine King, 
in his writ of prorcgation, commands the Archbiſhop, 


« quod præſentem convocationem hoc aſtan te die uſque 


— 
* 


ac et in [Ig Feb.j apud LS. Paul. Jebi: . modo pro- 


© rogetis, ibidem nunc tenendam et p: quendam, un 


& cum prorogatione et continuatione locorum ct dierum 


* prout convenit:“ which is as much as to ſay, that he 
ſhould prorogue the aſſembly to a certain time and 


pla e, then and there to meet and be held, with ſuch 
furti.er continuations of time and place as ſhould be 
thought convenient. There is an intimation in this 
cleuſc, that the Synod, wuen the term to which it is 


prorogued expires, may poſſibly fit and act upon ordi- 
nary adjournme”ts ; but by whoſe authority theſe ad- 


journments are to be made, the writ has no deſign or 
occaſion to tell us. In truth, it ſeems to be purpoſely 
fo framed, as to avoid that point; for otherwiſe, had 


the writ intended © to entruſt the ordinary power of 


4 prorogation with the ArchbiLop,” as the ſheer ſpeaks, 
it would, after the words © uni cum prorogatione et 


© continuatione locor” et dier,“ have added, © per vos 


* fienda,” or terms equivalent; whereas theſe adjourn- 
ments being to be made, not by the Archbiſhop's au- 
thority, but by each Houſe apart, the expreſſion of 


them is left at large in the writ, both here and elſe- 


where: for in the ſame manner the preamble of it al ſo is 


remarkably contrived, which recites how the Convocation, 
— 6&6 de 
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* dc mandato noſtro per breve noſtrum jam nuperrimè 
* inchoata et celebrata, poſt diverſas prorogationes de 
& die in diem, et de loco in locum factas, continuata 


« fuerat ad et uſque” ſuch a day; © eodemque die 


* per alivd breve noſtrum prorogata fuerat ad et uſque” 
ſuch a day. Here is expreſs mention made of the au- 


thority by which the Convocation was ſummoned firſt, 
and extraordinarily prorogued afterwards; but by what 
authority the intermediate adjournments of it were 


made is not ſaid, becauſe really no one authority made 


them. In ſhort, this paſſage in the King's writ of pro- 
rogation has no other meaning, than it hath in the forms | 
of the Clergy's procuratorial letters for the Parliament; 
many of which I have ſeen between the years One | 
"Thouſand four hundred, and One Thouſand five hun- 
dred, ordering their Proctors to appear in a Parliament at 
ſuch a time and place to be held, © cum continuatione | 
se et prorogatione dier* fubſequent*;” or, © dier* tunc 
« ſequent” et locor”. » Which words were to empower 


them, not only to meet at the time and place appointed, 
but to fit on, upon adjournments, as long as the Parlia- 


ment laſted; but cannot be conceived to carry in them | 
any implication of the authority by which the Parlia- 
ment was to be adjourned; becauſe then, as now, the 
ſeveral! Houſes or parts of Parliament were adjourned | 
ſeparately by their own act, till the King interpoſed 1 


| finally to prorogue or diſſolve the whole „ 


The comment, therefore, advanced on theſe words in 


the writ is ridiculous; it is, moreover, inconſiſtent with 
the ſcheme of thoſe who advance it, which ſuppoſes the 
Archbiſhop to have in himſelf the power of adjourning 


the | 
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the Convocation ordinarily ; and what necd, therefore, is 
there that the King ſhould entruſt him by writ (as the 
Author of the ſheet ſays he does) with a power which, 


according to that Writer, he hath already? or, if the 
Archbiſhop hath not ſuch a right till the King entruſts 
him with it, how comes he to have a right to the exer- 
ciſe of it, from the time that the Convocation ſits down, 
till it is prorogued by Royal writ ? For, if we look into 
the King's original writ of ſummons to the Archbiſhop, 
we ſhall find no ſnch entruſting words in it. 


A late Writer * indeed (who, even ſince he was made 
a Member of the Lower Houſe of Convocation, hath 


taken the liberty publicly in print to oppoſe the powers 
and practice of it) obſerves, that © the Archbiſhop, in 
4 his mandate to the Biſhop of London for convening 
the other Biſhops and Clergy of the Province, tales 
© care to aſſert his due authority of altering the place and 
«© time of ſitting, as he ſhall ſee occaſion, by the words 
Ke compareant coram nobis, & g. in Keel. Cath. D. | 
4 Pauli Lond. (dicto die) cum contiuuatione et proroga- 
© tione dier* extanc ſequent et locorꝰ fi oporteat. That 


theſe words carry no ſuch ſenſe as this in them, I have 


 ſhewn already, and the producer of them might have 


known from ſeveral forms of that very mandate he 


vouches; wherein we find the Cathedral and Dio- 


ceſan Clergy commanded by the Archbithop to ap- 
pear “ per ſufficientes procuratores, habentes in cd 


N parte authoritatem, 8 tem, et mandatum, ſuſli- 
10 ciens continuationi e t prorogationi dier' extùnce 
« ſequent' et locor', 4 oporteat conſrntiendi;“ and 


* Rennet, Occaſion: Letter, p. 55. 
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then follows the paſſage, compare ant coram nobis,“ 
&c. which Dr. Kennct traiicribes, From this clauſe 
iu the mandate, thus entirely and fairly cited, it ap- 
pears that the ordinary adjournments of the two 
Houſes of Convocation were no deſpotic acts of the 
Archbithop's power, but to be exerciſed by common 
conſent: for why <lfe ſhould the Proctors be directed 
to bring up an expreſs power of conſcnting to ſuch 


adjournments; but that, without their conſent (that is, 
without the conſent of the majority of their Body), 


no {uch adjournments could be made? 


And this, wich what has been ſaid before on the 


ſame head, leads us to a true ſtate of the point of 
adjournm ats, which is as follows. The adjournment 
of au/ Body muſt either be the act of him by whoſe 
authority it is afſembled, or the act of the Body itſelf; 


and, conſequently, the “hole Convocation cannot be 


adjourned or prorogued, but by the King's order, or 


its own conſent. The King never interpoſes to adjourn 
or prorogue the Convocation, but wuen he at the ſame 


time adjourns or prorogues the Parliament, The inter- 
mediate adjournments of Convocation, therefore, muſt 
be at the will of the Body; expreſied either apart, in 


the tcveral Houtcs of it, by a majority of voices in 
_ each; or, when the To Houſes ſhail be together, by 


a joint conſent of the whole: for thus, 1 find, the 


matter paued in the great affair of Anne of Cleve, 
A. D. 1540, when the Two Houtes and the Two Pro- 
vinces acted together for ſevcral days. In the exact 


procels of that tranſaction, ON remaini. g, it is ſaid: 
Omnibus Pr Zlatis ct Clero predicts infimul in Domo 
c capitulari 
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* capitulari convenientibus, Reverendiſſimus — de con- 
« ſenſu omnium tùne ibidem intereſſentium, eandem 


% Synodum continuavit uſque ad et in,” &c.; and after 
that, © Continuata fuit thine ibidem Synodus hujuſ- 
modi per dictum Reverendiſſimum de conſenſu totius 
„ Synodi prædictæ;“ and again, * Continuata fuit Sy- 
* nodus hujuſmodi rurſùs uſque ad et in — per dictum 


« Reverendiſſimum de conſenſu conſimili Synodi præ- 


« dictæ.“ And thus alſo I take the caſe to be in the 
adjournments of Convocation, previous to its being 
formed into Two diſtin and regular Houſes ; how- 


ever they may run in the name of the Archbiſhop, or 


of the Archbiſhop and his Suffragans (as, I think, 
they ſometimes do), yet they include and ſuppoſe the 


conſent of the Lower Clergy then preſent when theſe 


adjournments are made. 


Upon the whole, it appears that they who plead for | 


: his Grace's power of proroguing the whole Convocation 


do, in his behalf, advance not only an unwarrantable, 
but a dangerous claim : for, if the ſeveral authorities of 
aſſembling and proroguing (in an arbitrary manner, 


without conſent of the Body) mutually infer each other, 
as the act of ſubmiſſion, and the reaſon of the thing, ſeem 


manifeſtly to imply; it ſhould be conſidered, whether 
the Archbiſhop's proroguing the whole Convocation by 
his own power would not inyoive a claim of aſſembling 
it alſo by his own power; which with what pains and 


8 penalties i it is attended, the ſtatute informs us. 


3. Another way of provirg the power of adjourn= 
ments to be in the Lower Houle is, fron: the fitting of 
Committees, by the ſole authority of the Houſe, in the 

intervals 
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intervals of its ſeſhons. That the inferior Clergy hare 
appointed ſuch Committees without ſo much as ac- 
quainting the Biſhops with it; that theſe Committees 
have accordingly fat, and done buſineſs, when the Con- 
vocation was up; is ſo manifeſt, as to admit no denial, 
and to need no proof, Now the Lower Houſe was 
certainly at liberty to have fat at theſe times, when it 
ordered ſuch Committees to fit: for this I take to be a 


ſure and ſelf-evident rule, that no Committee of any 


Body can fir by authority of that Body, but when the 
Body itſelf might have ſat if ir pleaſed. The Commit- 
tee ſubſiſts by a power derived from the Houſe; and if 


the Houſe therefore cannot fit when the Committee doth, 


it communicates a power which it hath not in itſelf. The 


practice of the Two Houſes of Parliament makes this 
plain; which never act by Committees, but when they | !- 
could at the ſame moment have ated as Houſes if they | 
had thought fit; and never, therefore, appoint ſuch Com- E 
| mittees upon a prorogation, becauſe then their power | 
of acting as Houſes determines, and conſequently their | 


power of deputing cthers to a& for them. Nay, when 
the King adjourned the whole Parliament by commit- 


ñon, or otherwiſe (as in elder times he frequently „ 
did), no Committee of either Houſe could ſit, becauſe 
the Houſes were not adjourned by their own authority; 
and the Committee of an adjourned Houſe can fit by 
no authority but that which adjourncd it. Thus the | 
Judges and Attorney-general declared upon a de- 


bate in the Houſe of Lords, May 31, 1621: and to 
tir opinion, as juſtifiable both by reaſon and prece- 
dents, the Lords and the King afterwards agreed“. 


*Sce the Journals of the Houle of Lords. 
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If then the Archbiſhop, by himſelf, or with his 
Suffragans* concurrence, adjourns the whole Convo- 
cation, no Committee of the Lower Houſe can fit, 


at their own appointment, during ſuch adjorun- 


ments; which yet they have often indiſputably done : 


and when therefore they did ſo, did it upon a ſuppoſi- 


tion that the power of adjourning was in them- 


ſelves, and not in the Archbiſhop. And this ſuppoſi- 
| tion was then allowed on all hands: for otherwiſe ſome 
| foot-ſteps would have been left of the Upper Houſe's 
queſtioning the right of the Lower in this reſpect, 


which is far from being the caſe: for, though there are 


repeated inſtances of this practice below in divers ſuc- 


ceſlive Convocations, yet is there no appearance that 


| ever the leaſt exception was taken to it above; no, not 
in this Convocation itſelf, in which the Lower Houſe 
was not permitted quietly to exerciſe any one right 
| which the Upper could have any handle or colour to 
* diſpute with them. Burt, 


4. Let us ſuppoſe the power of adjourning the whole 


Synod to be in the Archbiſhop, and conſider a little the 


abſurd and miſchievous confequences attending this ſup- 


| poſition: for at this rate his Grace's power over the 

Conrocation, when formed, will be greater than what 
| the Crown itſelf ever practiſed, which prorogues or 
adjourns the Convocation with the Parliament only; 


but leaves it to ſit, or not to ſit, at intermediate times, 


| as it ſees beſt: whereas his Grace, by this ſcheme, hath 
it in his power to quaſh even theſe intermediate ſeſſions, 
and to prevent the diſpatch of all manner of buſineſs : 


for he can adjourn the whole Synod to what diſtant day 
Vor. IV. L he 
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he pleaſes ; and, when they are re- aſſembled, can diſmiſs 
them again as ſoon as he pleaſes; and thus is poſſeſſed 
of an authority which can defeat the very ends of 
the Aﬀembly, and the intentions of the King's ſum- 


mons; an authority which the Conſtitution cannot be | 


ſuppoſed to have lodged in any ſingle hand, as carrying 
in it too great a check upon the Royal Supremacy, and 
giving him that is inveſted with it a power of legally 


deſtroying the Conſtitution itſelf; that is, of rend ws | 
it uſeleſs and impracticable, as far as Synods are con. | 


cerned. So that when any future Prince ſhall ariſe, 
who hath thoughts of ſubverting our Church-eſftabliſh- 


ment, and knows that the firſt and largeſi ſtep rowards | 
it is by ſuppreſſing Convocations, he hath nothing 83 
do, for the attainment of this end, but only to make aa 


| Archbiſhop who ſhall be ready to exert his adjourning 5 


power as directed, and by that means to prevent all | 


oppoſition that may ariſe from the united councils of 
the Clergy to the new meaſures and models intended. 
Let it not be ſaid that theſe are chimerical fears and 


reaſor.ings upon diſtant dangers, becauſe at preſent we | 
have a Primate, wo would be more moderate in the uſe | 
of his power, and truer to the ſacred truſt repoſed i in 


him. I doubt not but he weuld: however, the queſtion 
is, not what this or that Archbiſhop will do, but what 


any Archbiſhop, cloathed with fuch a power, may * 
if he pleaſes. A good man may have a very ill ſu. 
ceſſor; and when that comes to paſs, the intereſts of | 


the whole Clergy of the Province will be in the hands 
of one who may poſſibly be in the hands of ſomebocy 
elſe, that is neither a friend to their religion nor their 
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order. It is, I confeſs, to me utterly inconceivable, 
that our Conſtitution, which hath fo little of arbitrary 
power in its other branches, ſhould have ſo much of it 
in this; or that in an Engliſh Synod, formed upon the 
platform of an Engliſh Parliament, any one member, or 


paart of it, however dignified or diſtinguiſhed, ſhould have 
| ſuch an abſolute diſpoſal of the rights and liberties of 


all the reſt. If this be the caſe, our Eccleſiaſtical and 


Civil Conſtitution are ſo far from being uniform, and 
of a piece, as they have hitherto been thought, that 
they are two of the moſt } jarring, incompatible ſchemes 
of Government in the world. 


Hitherto I have made good what I propoſed from 


ſome general reaſonings only, which yet I rake to be 
ſurely founded in the nature and tendency of the things 
diſcourſed of; and, when they are fo, ſuch arguments 
muſt be allowed their due weight and force, and are the 
rather to be admitted in the preſent caſe, where we are 
under a great want of precedents, by reaſon of the loſs of 


moſt of the Act-books of either Houſe of Convocation. 


However, if the few facts and forms, ſtill left on the ; 
Journals, did evidently contradict theſe reaſonings, I 
ſhould think that, as cogent as they ſeem to be, they 
ought to be given up. But, in truth, what remains of 
this kind is fo far from contradicting, that it fully con- 


firms them; as I ſhall now ſhew, by conſidering, 
5. The forms and methods of adjournment practiſed in 


the Lower Houſe of Convocation, There are but three 
books belonging to this Houſe left : one of the years 1586 
and 1588; another of the year 1640; and a third of that 
Conxocation which ſat with the Jong Parliament after the 


L 2 Refto- 
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Reſtoration; and in every one of theſe books, there 
are ſeveral inſtances, wherein the very ſtyle of adjourn- 
ment ſhews the power of adjourning to be lodged in the 
Lower Houſe itſelf. 

The phraſe of the Lowcr Houſe book in 1586, to 
expreſs the continuations of that Houſe, frequently j is, 
Dominus Prolocutor continuavit huj uſmodi Convo- 
& cationem quoad hence domum uſque ad,” &c. ; parti- 
cularly in the zd, 4th, 5th, 6th, gth, 1oth, and 11th 
Seſnons we meet with it. 8 5 
In the book of 1640, ſometimes the expreſſion is, 
& Dominus Prologutor continuarit ulteriorem Seſſionem 
et uſque ad et in,“ &c. as at the 29th of November. 
. % Domini,” meaning the Members of the 
Lower Houſe © prorogarunt uſque ad et in;” thus it runs 


in the 8 of April 25. April 29. Dec. 5. Dec. 12. | 


and Dec. 16, Sometimes, 4 Vomini continuarunt, 
Dec. 9. Dec. 19. Dec. 23. Sometimes,“ . 
6c rogarunt ulteriorem Seifio one uſque ad,” &c. as Nov. 
21. Sometimes, © Prelati” (no aning ſtill the Lower 
Ilouſe Members) ce continuarunt ute riorem Seſſionem,“ 

as Dec. 2. Sometimes, © Donmuni continuarunt et pro- 
« rogarunt ulterigrem Scſhopem uſque ad,” &c. See 
Se. May 2. Sometimes it is only, © Continuarunt 
„ ulteriorcm Seſſionem ul ine ad, &c. (See Sefl. Nov. 
11.) Or, © Protegarunt Seſſionem uſque ad,” &c. (Sec 
Seil. Nov. g.), wikout any expreſs mention of the 
condinuers or prorogners. And at other times, the 
words are only, © Sefiio {uit prorogata uſque ad,” &c.; 
April 24. May g. May 8. May 13. May 15. May 16. 
Jan 27. All which repeated expreſſions and inſtances, 
o favourable o the Lover Houſe's power of adjourn- 
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529 itſelf, are in the Letter * thus ſuccinctly abridged. 


> In 1640, the minutes make mention of the Domini 


33 


« continuantes' ;”” which, whether it be a fair ſumming 
up of the evidence, 1s left tothe Reader. 
It is very remarkable here, that though the pen 


of the Actuary has delivered itſelf with great variety, 
yet is there no one form of ſpeech uſed by him any 


where, o expreſs the ſeparate adjournment of the 


Lower Houſe, which ſuppoſeth the Archbiſhop or Bi- 
ſhops to be any way concerned in it. Indeed the Sheet 


excepts againſt theſe inſtances, as fetched not from 
«© regiſters, but ſome ſhort, conſuſed minutes, taken for 


© the aſſiſtance of the memory, in the ſubſtance only 
of what paſſed, and no rule therefore in points of 


&« form.” But is it conceivable that the Notary, in 


theſe minutes, ſhould be ſo intent upon the ſubſtance of 
what paſſed, as to err perpetually in point of form, 
without one exception to the contrary? ls it any ob- 
jection to theſe acts, that they are minutes; that is, 
were taken by the Actuary de die in diem, at the very 
time and place, when and where, the Lower Houſe's 
adjournments were made: ſo that had the Archbiſhop's 
authority intervened on theſe occaſions, he could not 
but have obſerved and known it; and muſt, conſe- 
quently, as he was drawing up the act, have adapted 
his expreſſions to it? Does it weaken the authority of 
theſe minutes, that they are, perhaps, ſhort, confuſed, 
and obſcure in ſome inſtances (as the nature of minutes 


is to be), when in the point for which we produce 
them they are neicher ſhort, confuſed, nor obſcure, theſe 


* Page 4. col. 1. 
— — ſereral 
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ſeveral adjournments being there entered at length, 
and in words both legible and intelligible ? On the con- 
trary, is it not a good proof that the Actuary's entries 


in the point of adjournment are proper and exact, when | 


it appears that whatever marks of haſte there may be 
in other parts of his minutes, yet here he always ex- 
prefſeth himſelf both clearly and conſiſtenily? To this 
purpoſe, it is very material to obſerve the alteration of 
his phraſe on the 4th of November, the firſt day on 


which the ſecond Convocation of this year ſat: there 


he tells us how, © Dominus Archiepiſcoprs prorogavit 
et continuavit ulteriorem Seſſionem in diem,” &c.; 
becauſe the Two Houſes were then together, and the 
Prolocutor as yet unpreſented. Which being the only 


inſtance throughout the book where the Archbiſhop is | 


mentioned upon an adjournment, and the only one 
| where there was any real ground to mention him, ſhews, 
that the Notary did not in theſe caſes throw out words 
by chance, but adjuſted his forms with care to the 
thing he intended to expreſs by them. 
ma Sheet ſays, indeed, that theſe minutes are ce at- 
e teſted by nobody; when yet, in the very firſt page 
of them, the following words are to be ſeen: © In 
ce preſentia mei, Willielmi Fiſher, Notarii Publici,” 


written in the ſame hand with the reſt of the book, 0 
which therefore are a formal atteſtation of the whole. 0 
And unluckily it ſo happens, that Fiſher, who drew 


theſe minutes, was a wan of known {kill and ability in 
his time, and well acquainted with the forms of Convo- 
cation, having been now ſeveral years in the ſervice of 
it, as I have reaſon to believe from ſome extracts made 


for 
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for Archbiſhop Laud, ſoon after the year 1630, which are 
ſaid to be taken © ex Libro Convocationum penes Ma- 
« oiſtrum Fiſher, Actuarium et Scribam remanente.” 
He lived beyond the Reſtoration, and had then the 
repute of a perſon very knowing in his way, of which 


| there are ſtill living witneſſes at the Commons. And 
becauſe ſomething hath been ſaid in a Paper of my 


Lords the Biſhops, and may hereafter be printed, to 


_ diſcredit the Actuary of 1586 (as it is natural for us to 


diſparage men and things that make againſt us), I will 
here give the Reader ſome ſhort account of him alſo, 


Edward Say, who makes the Prolocutor ſo often to con- 


tinue the Convocation in that puzzling phraſe, © Quoad 
c hanc Domum,”* was the ſon and ſucceſſor of William 


Say, who belonged to the Lower Houſe of Convocation 
_ near forty years; and, being therefore an Adſuary by 


deſcent, was probably no | ſtranger to the language of : 


| Convocation. | 


However, that 1 may conceal nothing (for a good 


cauſe needs no diſguiſes), 1 ſhall here own to the Rea- 


der what was the true occaſion of employing the phraſe, 


* quoad hanc Domum,” in the acts of 1586, The 


Prolocutor was on that day, when we firſt meet with it 
there, pur into the Archbiſhop's cemmiſhon for pro- 


roguing the Upper Houle (in order, I ſuppoſe, to em- 
power him to give oaths, as he did, at the trial of an 
election that day below) : and therefore, to diſtinguiſh 
the act of his proroguing the Lower Houſe from that 
of his aſſiſting in the prorogation of the Upper, the 


Notary, with great nicety, expreſſed himſelf thus: 


* Dominus Prolocutor continuavit Convocationem quoad 


L 4 «© hanc 
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% hanc Domum.“ I do not take this account to be any 
way prejudicial to the preſent claim of the Lower 
Houſe; ſince it ſhews that the Prolocutor, even when 


he was in commiſſion for proroguing, and did actually 


prorogue, the Upper Houſe (as we are ſure he did in 
the fifth Seſſion), was yet obliged ſolemnly to prorogue 
the Lower; and, conſequently, that the prorogation of 


the Lower was not included in that of the Upper, as 


the Sheet pretends; but that the Prolocutor acted in 


theſe caſes by two different authorities; in one, as the | 


Archbiſhop's Commiſſioner; in the other, as the mouth 


of the Lower Aſſembly: for, had he acted authorita= | 
_ tively in the firſt caſe alone, and but as a meſſenger in | 
dhe latter, he would, when he came down, have ſigni- 
fied only what had paſſed above, and not have pro- 
rogued the Lower Houſe as formally as the Upper; | 
which yet he appcars by the acts to have done. Beſides, 
though the phrale, © Continuavit quo:d hanc Domum,” : 
was ficſt employed in theſe acts when the Prolocutor was 
in commiilion from the Archbiſhop, yet we meet with it | - 
ſeveral times afterwards, when he was not; particu- 
larly in the 4th, 6th, and 11th Seſſions, when the 


Archbiſhop was preſent in the Upper Houſe, and pro- 


rogued it in perſon; and here, therefore, it can no 
way be accountcd for, but upon the foot of ſeparate 
con inuations. Upon this ground, indeed, the Actuary, 


after he had taken up the phraſe, when it was not only 


proper, but in ſome ſort neceſſary, might continue it 
ſtill, when it was as proper, though not as neceſſary. 
But had the Archbiſhop's act at that time adjourned 
the whole Convocation, the Prolocutor $ proroguing 


3 | a _ 2 quoad | 


2 b | — n EN 
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& quoad hanc Domum,” after the Archbiſhop, would 
have been an unpardonable invaſion of his Grace's 
power, and ridiculous nonſenſe; and we may be ſure 
that his Grace, after one ſuch attempt, would never 


again have put him into the commiſſion of Preſidency, 
as he did in the fifth Seſſion. 


To proceed. In the minutes of the Lower Houſe 


ſince the Reſtoration, though little elſe be taken notice 
of, yet the forms of adjournment are entered pretty 


regularly ; and out of theſe the Letter-writer produceth 
two, which ſeem to make for the Lower Houſe's power 


of adjourning itfelf, © Martii 21, 1677. Prolocutor 
cc continuavit præſentem Convocationem;“ and © Mar- 
c ti 17, 1678. Prolocutor continuavit hanc Syno- 


« dum,” It is ſtrange that he ſhould ſee nothing more 


| to the ſame purpoſe there; particularly that he ſhould 
: overiook the remarkable adjournment of March 14, 
1677, which immediately precedes one of thoſe produ- 
ced by him, and is entered with more formality than is 
. uſual in theſe minutes. It runs, Cleri hujus domus“ 
did ſo and fo; and then, © Continuarunt er prorogarunt 
hanc Synodum in 21 Marti. But theſe entries are 
made in a very ſmall hand, and perhaps he was un- 
willing to ſtrain his eyes too far in reading them: for 
otherwiſe he muſt have obſerved, that throughout thoſe 
ſeventeen years to which the minutes extend, there is 
not a ſingle form of adjournment which mentions the 
| Archbiſhop's authority as intervening, and but few that 
can fairly be conſtrued any way to imply it. No phra- 


s occur there more frequently than theſe, © Continu- 
* ara eſt Convocatio,” or © Continuata eſt Synodus,” to 
*y a time and place: and * chis refers merely to 
the 
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the continuation made below, not at all to that above, 

is plain from the title of each day's act, which is drawn 
in this or the like manner, „In loco prædicto, inter 
c horas prædictas, præ ſente Notario prædicto;“ and 

therefore confines the account of what is afterwards ſaid 
to be done on that day to the room where the Lower 
TClergy ſat, and where their Actuary was preſent: and if 


ſo, then the phraſes, © Continuata eſt Convocatio,” or 


« Synodus,” thus uſed, are as plain a proof of a ſeparate 
adjournment, as if they had been expreſsly qualified with 


a quoad hanc Domum:” for this muſt be the true import 


of them, that the Convocation, or Synod, was then ad- 
journed © in reſpect of the Lower Houſe,” as it had 
before been adjourned © in reſpect of the Upper ;” and 


coulequently it muſt be implied, that the * 1 4 


act above included his own Houſe only. 
The ſame is to be ſaid of thoſe phraſes which mention 
217 an adjournment at large, but not who, or what, 


was adjourned ; as Continuatur, prorogatur, proro- 


c gatio fit, continuatio fit, facta fuit prorogatio,” and 
the like; of which the inſtances are numberleſs. Such 


forms, carrying in them no lint of the Archbiſhop's au- 3 


thority, and being indeed by the titles of the ſeveral | 
ſeſſions determined to expreſs what paſſed below only, 


are as good an evidence, t the continuation then made 


was the act of the Lower }1oute itſelf, as if it had been | 
faid ſo many times in p. ain Englich, 6 The Houſe ad- | 
« journed.” n 
There are ſeveral ho 1 * the Prolo- 

cutor is ſaid, © Intimare continuationem uſque ad” & c.; 
but they are few in reſpect of thoſe alledged, and, if 
— —5 To 
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interpreted in congruity with thoſe, can ſignify no more 
than that the Prolocutor, as the mouth of the Lower 


Houſe, declared the time to which it adjourned. And 


thus alſo we muſt underſtand the ſame phraſe in the acts 


of 1586, where it more frequently occurs: the intima- 


tion there ſpoken of muſt be ſuch as was directed by the 


Houſe itſelf, and not by the Archbiſhop ; though, I 


muſt confeſs, there are two or three paſſages in thoſe 


acts ſo expreſſed, as not readily to admit of ſuch an : 
Interpretation, 


To ſum up our evidence then: Of the three Lower 
Houſe books left, the forms of adjournment, entered 


in the Two laſt, make for the power of the Houſe 
| almoſt in every inſtance, and in none oppoſe it: and if 
in the firſt of theſe books there be two or three expreſ- 
ſions leſs exact, yet the continuation of the Prolocutor, 
* quoad hanc Domum, which we fo often there meet 


with, ſhews that they cannot be interpreted in bar of the 
Lower Houſe's right to ſeparate adjournments. 
There is one expreſuon more, which we conſtantly 


find 3 in all the adjournments of the Lower Houſe, when : 
fully entered. It is ſaid to be continued in hunc lo- 


* cum,” that is, to the very room where the Clergy 
then fit, and are to meet next upon that adjournment. 


This is a proof that they are not included in the proro- 
gation of the Archbiſhop, becauſe he, by the words 
* in hunc locum,“ prorogues not to Henry the VIIths 


chapel, but to the Jeruſalem chamber. The evidence 


85 for this on either ſide is, that in the front of the acts, 


both above and below, the particular room, where the 


ſeveral Houſes lit, is cither mentioned, or referred to: 
and 
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and then in the cloſe of the act, the adjournment is made 
& in hunc locum,” that is, to the very room before ex- 
pre. i. But I ſhall have occaſion to ſay ſome what fur- 
ther on this head in another place; and ſhall proceed 
therefore now, after having examined the ſtyle uſed in 
adjourning the Lower Houſe, to conſider alſo the me- 
| thod of doing it. ng „ 

The adjournment was pronounced always in the Lower 
Houſe itſelf by their own Prolocutor, or his deputy 


thereto appointed ; which is a very ſtrong preſumption = 


that it was done by the authority of the Houſe itſelf, 


and not by that of the Archbiſhop: for had the Arch= | 
biſhop's prorogation above extended to the Lower | 
Clergy, the uſual way of declaring it would certainly 
| Have been in the preſence of the Clergy themſelves; | 
the Archbiſhop having an undoubted right to ſend up | 


for them at pleaſure, and making uſe of that right 
frequently upon other occafions; and yet I queſtion 
whether, till the laſt Convocation ſat, any one clear | 
precedent can be ſhewn, where the Archbiſhop hath 
prorogued in the preſence of the Lower Houſe, after it 
was completely formed, unleſs when the King at the 
ſiame time prorogued or adjourned the whole Parliament: 
in which cafes, it was uſual for the Clergy to attend in 
the Upper Houſe, and there receive intimation of the 
Eing's pleaſure. On the contrary, nothing is more 


common in the acts, than to ſay (as often as the Two |} 
Houſes were together upon conference, juſt before the |} 
Upper roſe) that the Archbiſhop diſmiſſed the Lower 


Clergy firſt, and then adjourned; which ſure he would 


never 


T d ba. 
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never have done, had his act and authority adjourned 


them. 
When the Prolocutor was by reaſon of fickneſs or 


buſineſs obliged to be abſent, he deputed one to act for 


him in the Lower Houle, even at ſuch times when nothing 


more was to be done there, beſides bare adjourning ; 
which ſhews that the act of continuing the Lower Houſe 
by itſelf was reckoned a matter of importance, fince 
they thought it worth while to have Sub-Prolocutors 
made for that purpoſe alone. And theſe Deputies, we 
may obſerve, adjourned in the Prolocutor's name, not 
in the Archbiſhop's. Thus, Nov. 23, 1586, Deca- 
nus Litchfield nomine Domini Prolocutoris intimavit,” 
&c. And again, Dec. 2, 1 586, Decanus Weſtmin- 
© ſter nomine Prolocutoris continuavit hujuſmodi Con- 
4 vocationem quoad hanc Domum.” 


The deputations of this kind were made with great 


ſolemnity before a Public Notary, either to a ſingle 
perſon, or to ſeveral “ conjunctim et diviſim, in the 
very manner that the Archbiſhop ſometimes empowered 


others to preſide for him; and, which peculiarly deſerves 
our notice, they were made without the Archbiſhop's 


_ conſent or privity, as we may certainly conclude from 


the minutes of the Lower Houſe in 1640, compared 


with the regiſter of the Upper. In the minutes, ar 


May 2, 1640, the Notary ſays, © Dominus Prolocutor 


* apud ejus ædes in Weſtminſter, me præſente, conſti- 


« tuit et ordinavit doctorem Bargrave et doctorem Nevil, 
« et eorum alterum conjunctim et diviſim, pro ſe et ejus 
nomine, pro hic ſeſſione, ad legend” Preces in Domo in- 


885 feriori, et votum et t ſuffragium ſuum reddere pro Pro- 


* rogatione 
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ce rogatione prox' ſequenti. Et factà declaratione con- 
& ſtitntionis hujuſmodi clero Domiis inferioris cleri 
cc eandem approbarunt et confirmarunt.” But not a 
word is there of any ſuch declaration to, or confirmation 
by the Upper Houſe, in their exact regiſter. 5 
The iaference plainly ariſing from hence is, that if 
the Prolocutor, in adjourning the Houſe, had acted as 
the Archbiſhop's Inſtrument only * and by his authority, 


he could never have deputed one to adjourn for him, 


without the Archbiſhop's expreſs allowance: but deri- 8 
ving his authority in this caſe ſolely from the Lower 
Houſe (and there being no occaſion on thoſe days for any 
| Intercourſe with the Biſhops), the conſent of the Lower 
| Houſe only was requiſite to ſuch deputations. 
I ſhall add here a paſſage from Biſhop Hall's book of 
Epiſcopacy +, which I take to be material towards ex- 


plaining the office and power of a Prolocutor, as then | 


underſtood, beth in this point of adjournment, and in 
ſeveral others. He is ſpeaking of the principles and 
practices of the Puritans, in relation to Church 


Aſſemblies: © They allow,” ſays he, © that in Synods 


by thus mer, there mult be due order kept ; that 
order cannot be kept where there is an abſolute 
ce equality of all perſons concerned; that it is therefore 


* neceſſary there ſhould be an Head, Preſident, or Gover- 
nor of the Aſſembly, who ſhall marſhal all the affairs | 


of thoſe meetings, propound the caſes, gather the 
& voices, pronounce the ſentences and judgements. A 


ce lively image whereof we have in our Lower Houſe 
aof Convocation, the clerks whereof, having all equal 


* Letter, p. Ar col. 1. | + Fart 2. p. 8. 
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« power of voices, chuſe their Prolocutor. He calls the 
« Houſe, receives petitions or complaints, propoſeth 
« the buſineſſes, aſks and gathers the ſuffrages, diſmiſf- 


« eth the ſeſſions,” &c. By the parallel here drawn, he 


plainly intimates that the Prolocutor is as much the 


Head, Preſident, and Governor of the Lower Houſe, as 


the Moderator is of a Preſbyterian Synod : and that he 


acts the ſame part in diſmiffing the ſeſſions, that is, doth 
it equally by an authority derived from the Body over 

which he preſides. It is true, he ſpeaks afterwards of an 
Upper Houſe, conſiſting of tlie Peers of the Church, 


c whoſe grave authority gives life to the motions of 


ce that Lower Body. But this is faid in reſpect of Sy- 
ce nodical decrees, cenſures, and puniſhments,” which 
do indeed receive their life from the Upper Houſe, in 
whom the Power of Judicature chiefly reſides; but ſo, 
| however, as to take in the conſent of the Lower. Theſe 
words of Biſhop Hall are of the more weight, becauſe 


he himſelf belonged to another Houſe when he wrote 


them; and his book was ſet out at the preciſe time 
[A. D. 1640] when the Lower Houſe acts are fo full 
of precedents to our purpoſe, and underwent the ſtrict | 
' peruſal of Archbiſhop Laud before it was publiſhed, 


Nor is there any thing ſingular in his notion, where he 


repreſents the Prolocutor as Head, Preſident, or Go- 
vernor of the Lower Houſe. Archbiſhop Parker had 


ſaid much the ſame thing before him, in a ſpeech to the 


| Convocation of 1572; part of which I ſhall, for that 
and other reaſons, here tranſcribe: © Synodus hæc 


* noſtra, ut ſcitis, in duas ſocietates (qua duobus domi- 

© ciliis, ſuperiori nempe et inferior! ſegregantur) diviſa 
| | 85 | | „ 

eſt. 
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« eft, Utigitur in conſiliis et deliberationibus de ecclc. 
cc ſjaſticis cauſis capiendis concordes eſſe poſſimus, et ad 
ce yitandas in cunctis noſtris diſceptationibus altercationes 
« atque lites, ſuperiori hujus conventui, adhibitis qui- 
ic buſdam ad 1d deſignatis, ego præſidebo; eodemque 
ee modo vos, inferioris confilii dilecti fratres, ſumma cura 
e niti debetis; ut omnia moderate prudenterque inter 

ce vos gerantur. Itaque eligendus inter vos eſt aliquis 

« ſpectatæ gravitatis, pietatis, prudentiæ, et doctrinæ 
« vir, ad Prolocutoris officium toto hujuſmodi tempore 


© exequendum,” &c. Archbiſhop Parker, whoſe ſkill 


in theſe things no man can doubt, ſpeaks of himſelf, 

we ſec, as preſiding in the Upper Houſe only, and the 
: Prolocutor as exerciſing the very ſame office in the 

Lower. 

There is ſtill one circumſlance more well worth ob- 
ſerviog i in the Prolocutor's method of adjournment : he 
is ſaid to prorogue not only as to time, but place alſo, 
Thus the Journal of 1586. Seſſion 10. © Decanus 
«© Weſtminſter nomine Prolocutoris continuavit hujul- 
% modi Convocationem, quoad hanc Domum, uſque 


c inter horas, &c. © et prorogavit locum hujuſmodi 


* uſque ad et in ſecello oliiz nuv-<pato B. Marie, in 
ce Orientali parte Eccleſiæ D. Pauli.” So that the Arch- 
biſhop in this inſtance manifeſtly adjourned the Biſhops 
alone to the Chapter-houſe of St. Paul's; and the 
Lower Clergy, by their Prolocutor, adjourned them- 
{elves to St. Mary's Chapel there, the uſual place of 
their aſſembly. bl 
The Letter indeed throws off 1] this inſtance, by ſuppo- 

ſing that the Archbiſhop had given directions in point 
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of time and place, which the Prolocutor only obeyed, 
But this is a mere ſuppoſition, without the leaſt ſhadow 
of proof to ſupport it. All that the letter urges for it 
is, that © the King's writ veſts the entire right of ap- 

pointing the place in the Archbiſhop, by the clauſe. 
« jneccl. D. Pauli, vel alibi, prout melitis expedire vide- 
« ritis *,” But it is by no means clear to me, that this 
writ conveys to the Archbiſhop any power in point of 
place, but whar regards their firſt appearance only; for 
it runs, © convocart faciatis” ſuch and ſuch, © ad com- 
4 parend' eorum vobis in eccl. Sti Pauli, vel alibi ;” 
and, therefore, when they are once met, the change of 
place muſt either be by the joint conſent of the Body, 
or, after they are formed into two diſtin Houſes, by 
the conſent of each Houſe apart; for which their writ 
gives them no power, any otherwiſe that as it no way 
reſtrains them from doing it. Accordingly, when the 
words © vel alib!” were left out of the Royal ſum- 
mons, the Clergy ſtill thought themſelves at liberty ro 


alter the place of their ſitting at pleaſure z and did ſo in 


the year 1554, when their writ was ſo ſhortened. 
Beſides, the uſual and almoſt invariable language of the 
Upper Houſe books is, when the Corivocation adjourned 
from Paul's to Weſtminſter, or back again, that the 
Archbiſhop continued either to the Chapter-Houſe in 
the one, or to Henry the VIIth's Chapel in the other; 
that is, the Archbiſhop adjourned his own Houſe thither, 

for none but the Biſhops met in either of thoſe places 
upon ſuch adjournments. Of this the inſtances are fo 
numerous, eſpecially in the acts of 1562, when the Cons» 


OR Page 4. col. 2. 
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vocation often ſhifted place, that I ſhall forbear to trouble 
the Reader with them. But from hence it follows, that, 


upon a charge of place, each Houſe adjourned itſelf to 


the reſpective room where it uſed to fit in that general 
place, as well as to the time when the Convocation was 
apreed to be held there: which confirms the expoſition 
above given of the words © in hunc locum, and lead 
me alſo to conſider, 

6. The ſor us of adjournment in the Upper Houſe 
book:s; ſince theſe alſo will furniſh us with plain proofs 


of the right of ſeparate continuations in the Lower. It D 
is, 1 have ſaid, a conſtant part of theſe forms, and ever 


hath been, both of the ſchedule of prorogation which 
is figned by the Archbiſhop, and of the act which is 
framed upon it and entered in the regiſter, that his 
Grace continuꝭs to ſuch a time, * et in hunc locum,” 


that is, to the very room where ſuch continuation is 
made. Now nobody meets at that room, by virtue of 


this continuatic.1, but the members of the Upper Houſe 
alone; and it is clear therefore that nobody but they 


can be affected by it. My Lords the Biſhops ſeemed 4 


aware of this argument at the entrance of the laſt Con- 


vocation; and, io obviate it, would fain have introduced | 
a new cultom of making the Lower Clergy attend every 


day in the Jeruſalem Chamber, before they met as an 
Houſe. But not being able from all the records of 


: Convocation, or from the reports of living members, to | 


produce one precedent for ſuch a claim, they were forced 
to drop it, though they would never exprefily diſown it; 
and to permit the Lower Clergy at every new Seflion to 
 affemble ſeparately in their own Houſe, though the 

— una- 
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unavoidable inference from that practice be, that the 
Clergy meet there upon their own adjournment, and by 


their own authority. 


Another uſual expreſſion in the Archbiſhop” s aft of ad- 
angry is, that he continues cum conſenſu fratrum, 
r © ſuffragancorum.” This is almoſt every where 


he language of the books; and when it is not, is purely 
an omiſſion of the Aduary. And this language is very 
proper: for the Archbiſhop's adjournments being really 

an act of his Houſe, and only declared by him, ought 


to be ſet down as done by conſent of the Houſe. Now 


if the adjournment of the Lower Clergy be included in 


this act, it follows that one Houſe hath the power of 


a adjourning another; which is ſo wild a notion, that every 
Reader muſt, at firſt fight, ſee the abſurdity of it; and 


I may ſpare myſelf therefore the trouble of expoſing it. 


I ſhall only obſerve on this occaſion that the phraſe 
«© cum conſenſu fratrum“ is never, that I can find, uſed 


when the Archbiſhop prorogues by virtue of the King's 


- writ, or pronounces a diſſolution; becauſe then he acts 
by the King's authority, and therefore acts peremptorily, 
and what he doth affects the whole Body then preſent 


before him, whether they agree to it or not; but when 


he is ſaid to do any thing by the conſent of one Houſe 
or both; he acts by their authority, not barely by his 
own; and what he doth therefore extends to thoſe, and | 
| thole only, who are ſaid to conſent to it. 8 
I bere ĩs yet a third phraſe in theſe acts, of as conſtant = 
uſe, and of as great advantage to the pretenſions of the 


Lower Houſe, as either of the former. The meeting ia 


there ſaid to be continued © in ſtatu quo nunc eſt,” that is, 


1 by 
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by an immediate and total interruption of the debates then 
depending. If then this a& of adjournment took place 
in the Lower Houle, it would be a preſent check upon 
their debates; at lealt as ſoon as they had notice of it 

by the tranſmiſſion: of the Archbiſhop's ſchedule z and 

the Prolocutor, upon receiving that ſchedule, would 
forthwith be bound to publiſh it, which the Letter“ 
thinks no hardſhip or abſurdity ; but ſuppoſeth the 

practice and endeavours there to defend it. Whereas it 
is unqueſtionably true, that the uſage of the Lower 
Houſe has been, to fit, treat, and act, after the Upper 
was riſen; as, without further proof, may be made out 
by the two following paſſages. 


Nov. 8, 1529, Quo facto, monitus eſt Prolocutor ” 


« cum Clero, ut redirent ad inferiorem locum, et ibi 
* tractarent de rebus Synodi; et quod comparerent 


4 proximo die Veneris, loco et hora, &c. Et fic con- 


* tinuavit, &c. cum verbis in ſcripto, quod ſcriptum 
5 ibidem ſequitur.” | 
Nov. 15, 1529, Reverend? monuit Prolocutorem 
« ut rediret in Domum Inferiorem, et conciperet arti- 
© culos de abuſionibus. Quibus Fatt, Reverend” con- 
4 tinuavit uſque ad diem Vereris.” 
But there is the leſs need of abounding in ſuch in- 
: Bn as theſe, becauſe, 
7. It may be proved eaſily, that the Lower Houſe 
has ſat, not only in intermediate hours on the ſame | 
day; but on intermediate days alſo, when the Upper 
Houle never fat at all. Inſtances of this kind there 
are as old almoſt as the complete diviſion of the Twa 
5 col. 1. 
— Houſes. 
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Houſes. Two of them, recorded in Chicheley's Re- 
_ giſter, I ſhall produce at length; and could add many 
more before and after his time, did not the ſhort bounds 
of this Paper confine me. 
«© Oct. 19, 1429, Dominus Clerum exhortabatur ut 
c jpſi inter ſe de tempore in tempus pro tempore abſentiæ 
Domini, convenirent, et circa materias hujuſmodi, 
te et alias Convecationem hujuſmodi concernentes inten- 
« ferent diligenter ;” and then prorogued. Reg. 
Chicheley, part II. f. 77. . 
la the Convocation held Nov. 7, 1433, on Tueſday, 
the Lower Houſe, then before the Archbiſhop, defire 
time to give in their anſwer upon ſome high points pro- 


poſed. The Archbiſhop agrees to it; © precipiens 


_ * eiſdem quatenus circa eadem motiva cum aliis ab eiſdem 
« dependentibus uſque ad diem Jovis prox. diligenter ; 
e et unanimiter laborarent; ad quem diem continuavit 
* Convocationem.” Ibid. . 1 
W hen the Letter. writer ſays, therefore *, that © the 

Convocation-acts, remaining in the Archbiſhop' 8 
<« regiſters before the Reformation, are not pretended 
to afford the leaſt colour or foot-ſtep of any ſuch 
claim“ (as the Lower Houſe now pretend to), he 
ſpeaks either very unknowingly, or very unfairly. 
It will be objected, that theſe intermediate Seſſions 
were with the Archbiſhop's leave, and at his inſtance. 
But that alters not the caſe; for if both Houſes were 
adjourned peremptorily by one and the ſame act of proro- 
| gation, the Lower Clergy, during ſuch adjournment, 
could no more meet and act as an Houle with the Arch- 
* Page 2. col. 2. 


61 biſhop's 
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biſhop's leave than without it. If it be ſaid, that they 
acted as Committees only, and in a preparative way, 
they that ſay ſo would do well to praye it, which ſrom 
the records of that time 1 am ſatisfied they cannot do, 
However, ſince this will {till be ſaid, I (hall here pro- 
duce another inſtance, which, beſides that it comes 
nearer to our times, is not capable, | think, of having 
any ſuch colours put upon it. 

Nov. 28, 1554, che Biſhops Journal ſays, © Præſi- 
dens — continuavit hanc Synodum in ſtatu quo nùne 
te eſt, uſque in diem Veneris, viz. Dec. 5. futuri, et 
ec ad quemlibet diem citra ſuper intimationem.” But no 
ſuch anticipating intimarion was given; for the next 
words are: Quo die Veneris, viz. Dec. 7, 1554, ha- 
c bita tractatione, &c. Now, that during thele ten 
days, wherein the Seſſioa of the Upper Houſe was 
inte-mitted, rhe Lower Houſe fat on, appears from a note 
2 in the ſame act- hook | * Memorand* quòd, Nov. 
6 8. didus Prolocutor ſubſtituit loco ſuo, durante ejus 
80 « abſent, Magiſtros Hugonem Weſton, Nicolaum et 
& Joh. Harpsfield, conjunctim et diviſim, ad exercend 
te ofñicium Prolocutoris“ ]; and from the buſineſs with 
which on the 7th of December they came up to 
the Biſhops. Ir wes their famous pet tion for confirm - 
ing the Cburch- lands to the patentees, reſtoring the 
liberty and juriſdiction of the Church, and aboliſhing 
all laws contrary to it. This, which was a matter of 
vaſt conſequence, they debated and framed in that 
interval; and for that purpoſe had a Sub-prolocutor 
made on the day of the Archbiſhop's adjournment. 
And when, therefore, the Biſhops met them again on 
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Dec. 7. the petition was ordered to be preſented (as an 
act chiefly of the Lower Houſe) by one Biſhop only, 
attended with the Prolocutor and fix others of their 
Body. It cannot be pretended here, that they acted in 
this interval as a Committee ; for what need then of 
having 2 Prolocutor at the head of them, which we 
ſee they took care of? Nor can it be ſaid, that the Pro- 
locutor named a Deputy on the 28th of November, 
| becauſe he was to be abſent at the next Seſſion on the 
Ith of December; for we find him on that very day 
ſpoken of as preſent. And as for the Biſhop's condi- 
tional adjournment, it was ſo made, in hopes that the 
Lower Clergy would have come to an agreement in the 
matter of the petition before the jth, in which caſe 
the Biſhops would have anticipated their own adjourn- 
ment to diſpatch it. But their debates, it ſeems, held 
longer, and this point was yielded by them not without 
great reluctance; and no wonder, for it gave up their 
| claim to all the lands that had been taken from the 
Church in the two former reigns. 
I have enlarged on this particular proof the * 
. becauſe, taken in all its circumſtances, it is ſuch, I 
| think, as will admit of no tolerable evaſion. There 
is ſtill, indeed, a bare poſſibility left, that the Clergy 


might never meet during this long receſs of the Biſhops z 


but, if ſuch a poſſibility be allowed to overthrow the 
force of all thoſe ſtrong appearances I have produced to 
the contrary, ſcarce any thing (under our preſent want 

of light and precedents) can ever clearly be made our 

concerning the rights and privileges of either Houſe of 2 
Convocation. 8 
M4 - Divers 
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Divers inſtances beſide there are, where rhe Arch. 
biſhop, immediately before his adjournment, hath 
recommended buſineſs to the Clergy, which in the 
very nature of it waz utterly incapable of being tranſ. 
acted by the time preſcribed, unleſs the Clergy had at 
on intermediate days to finiſh it. Thus, 
May 6, 1532, Seſſ. 10. 4. Die Lune, Commils 
« ſarius voluit Prolocutorem, &c. quod concipiant 
 < reſponſa ſua in ſcriptis, et voluit eoſdem ad compa- 
e rend' die Mercurii. Quo die” (viz. May 8, Seff, 
105.) © Commiſſarius accepit quatuor libellos a Prolocu- 
© tore ſuper auctoritate Ecclefiaſticorum condendi jura 
ce pro ſuppremione Hæreſeos, &c. Theſe four /ibelk 


were drawn up between Monday and Wedneſday ; and 
the Lower Clergy therefore mult have fat on Tueſday 


to frame them. 
Wedveſday, April 25, 1543, Several parts of the 
| neceffary erudition being examined already by the Bi- 
| ſhops, the Archbiſhop, © de conſenſu Patrum, tradidit 
c eofdem libros Pro ocu ori, ad examinand' eoſdem 
& ſuo et inferiorum Prælatorum judicio, et ad er ; 
4 eorum judicium ſuper eiſdem die Veneris prox'; 
when the Biſhops were next to meet: the ed there- 
fore, were tit on Thurſday to examine them. | 
Friday, pra 27, 1543, An Expoſition of the Ar. 
ticles of .-aith was approved in the Upper Houſe in 
the mor. 0, and in the afternoon a Treatiſe of Juſti- 
fication, ecnon de operibus, et oratione pro de- 
e fn. cd ; and all, fter that, were delivered to the 
Protucuur, % DE examined and returned on the Mon- 


2 
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day following. To be ſure, therefore, there was a. 


Seſſion of the Lower Houſe on Saturday to this purpoſe. 
And theſe paſſages ſhew us with how great accu- 


£ racy. Archbiſhop Parker expreſſed himſelf in that 


“Form of holding a Convocation,” which he drew up 


for the Synod of 1562; and where he tells us, that the 
next ſtep, after the Prolocutor is confirmed, is, for the 


Archbiihop to exhort the Clergy, “ut de rebus com- 


* mumibus, quæ reformatione indigeant, conſultent et 
_ © referant die ſtatuto; ac ad hunc modum de Seſſione 


te jn Seſſionem continuabitur Convocatio.” Their con- 
ſultations were to be held on intermediate days, as they 


ſaw beſt; but the report of them was to be made above, 


on the day appointed for the common ſitting of both 
Houſes. And yet this very citation is placed in the 


front of a late Author's arguments againſt the Lower 
Houſe's right to intermediate Seſſio *. 


Bur I ſhall wave any further preſumptive proofs at 


| preſent, there being ſtill behind ſome plain and poſitive 


evidences of the Lower Houſe's power, not only to fir 
at intermediate times, but even to adjourn itſelf to 


| them, ; 


8. Two of theſe the att-books of 1640, when compared, 
afford us. The Upper Houle Journal ſays, Die Martis, 


« 5 Maii,” the Archbiſhop's Commiſlary © ſedendo legit 
© ſ:hedulam continuationis in ſcriptis, &c. prorogando et 


« 3 . "> 7 | 
 *& continuando Convocationem in ſtatu quo nunc eſt, 


* uſque ad et in diem Sabbati 9,“ viz. Mail. nn. 
Die Sabbati, 9 Maii,” the ſame Commiſſary “con- 
* tinuavit et prorogavit hujuſmodi Convocationem, ſive 


$ See Kenuet, Occaſional Letter, p. 55. « f 
' acrum 
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1 facrum Synodum provincialem, in ſtatu quo nine eſt, 
% in diem Mercurii, 13 Maii.” But in the Lower Houſe 
book, the days to which they adjourn are different; 
for there, Die Martis, 5 Maii, prorogata fuit Seſſio 
ce uſque ad er in diem Veneris prox',” viz. 8 Maii. And 
then, Die Veneris n prorogata fuit Seſſio uſque 
* ad diem Mercurii prox' ſequent',“ viz. 13 Maii. The 
Reader obſerves, that the Lower Clergy on one of theſe 
days adjourned ſhort of the Biſhops, and on ihe other 
beyond them. It is true, what they did in this caſe 
ſeems to have been queſtioned: for, when they met on 
May 13, it is ſaid, © Acta fuerunt perlecta quoad pri- 
4c vilegia Domus, & c. But if there were any ſuch 
diſpute, it is plain it was carried on the Clergy's fide, 


upon view of the precedents then remaining on their | 


acts, both becauſe no entry was made in the Biſhop's 


regiſter of their diſallowing this practice, which, had 9 


it been proved new, would certainly have been done 
and becauſe we find the Lower Clergy afterwards in the 
ſame book uſing their liberty once again in the ſame 
kind: for when, on Dec. 19, 1640, the Upper Houſe 
continued to ſan.- 13. the Lower Houſe minutes ſay, 


* Dec. 19. Domini continuarunt uſque ad 23; and | 


* then Dec. 23. Domini continuarunt uſque ad Jan. 


$ 13.” Here again they fat once between the Biſhop's A 


Seffions, and had thoughts of fitting oftener ; for their 


laſt adjournment from Dec. 23. to Jan. 13. was made | 
* ſub proteſtatione de revocando actum prædictum caſu 
te quo neceſſe fuerit interim ;” that is, proteſting, that | 

as they had prevented the Biſhops' day of fitting once | 


already, ſo they would be at liberty to do it again, 


= 0: | 


— 
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if they ſaw convenient. Which was an uſual form of 


- adjournment, as often as the Convocation had a proſpett 


of buſineſs falling out before the time to which they 
continued. 
This evidence, if admitted, wack clear up the point 


= without more ado ; and therefore the Writer of the 


Sheet hath been © a great deal of pains to perplex 


and puzzle it, with what ſucceſs I ſhall now examime. 


He objects againſt the num der of the inſtances being | 


two only, * a current and perpetual practice to the 
contrary *, But, with his leave, theſe two are really 
four; each inſtance carrying in it a double proof of the 
Clergy's claim or exerciſe of a power to adjourn them- 
' ſelves ſeparately from the Biſhops. And theſe four are 
all drawn from a ſingle book of each Houſe caſually 
E preſerved; in which caſe, four precedents may have 
| the weight of forty ; for it muſt be conſidered, that no 
+ - convincing evidence of this kind can be had, but where 
| - - the few: remaining records of both Houſes are concur- 
kent in time, an] entire as to the dates of adjournments ; 
and theſe they are in no one year but 1640, either the 


Upper or Lover Houſe hook, or both, being wanting 


[for every year beſide, ſince the acts of Convocation 
began to he regiſtered. We have, indeed, a ſhort ab- 


ſtrat or index of the Biſhops? Journal in 1586 and 


1383, and the complete acts of the Lower Houſe in 5 
| thoie years; but the Seſſions in the abſtract are nat 


ſo clearly taken as to leave us without a doubt whether 
in eyery inſtance bota Houſes concurred. And except- 


5 ing this abſtract (which is no clear aulharity) and the 


* N col. 2. 
| regilter 
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regiſter of 1640, we have not, that I can hear of, a 
fingle paper left any where by which the concurrence 
of adjournments can be proved, till Convocations as to 
any real uſe of them were laid afide, and kept up as 


to matter of form only: and from that time to this, 


we have a ſeries of the Archbiſhop's ſchedules of ad- 
journment pretty entire: ſo that what the Sheet can 


mean by * a current and perpetual practice to the con- 
* trary” is hard to imagine, when the evidence of this 


currency and perpetuity (bating the inſtances of yeſter- 
day) extends to three years alone; in the two firſt of 


which it is not unexceptionable, and in the laſt, where 
it is fo, carries its own anſwer along with it: the ſeve- | 
ral inſtances of that year [i640], which diſprove this | 
currency, being as authentic as thoſe which eſtabliſh it. 
One would think that the penner of this Paper, by | 
his talk of * current and perpetual practice,“ had 
either ſcen a complete ſeries of the records of either | 
| Houſe from the times of the Reformation . F 


or could ſupply them by divination. 


Had we all the aQ-books till left which were 
extant in 1640, I doubt not but we ſhould find there 1 

many precedents of incoincident adjournments, by which 

| the Lower Houſe then guided themſelves, and which 


they probably produced May 13, when their power in 


this reſpect ſeems to have been queſtioned : for + 
not to be imagined that they now firſt began this | 
practice, but only copied what their predeceſſors had 
done. And thele inſtances, therefore, few as they are, 


are of great fignificancy, as well becauſe the concurrent 


notices of adjournments now remaining are few alſo, as 
becauſe 
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becauſe theſe few precedents involve in them the force 


of all the foregoing ones upon which they were 


grounded. DE 
But that which is to overthrow theſe ſeveral inſtances 
at once is, the conſideration of the time at which they 
happened ; wiich was, it ſeems, when the affairs of 
the Church and Clergy were in the utmoſt confuſion. 
This point is laboured mightily, and upon it ſome com- 


mon ſtories are told with a ſceming exactneſs, but many 55 
real miſtakes, and to what purpoſe I do not readily 
apprehend : for what ſigaifies it to tells us, that the Par- 
liament was diſſolved on May 5, and the Clergy at a 
loſs whether they ſhould not diſperſe the day afterwards, 


&c. * Did that make them chuſe, on Tueſday May the 
5th, to adjourn rather to Friday May the 8th, than 


| to Saturday May the gth, the day to which the Biſhops 
I adjourned? Did the ſurprize they were under make the 
Prolocutor unable to read the date in the Archbiſhop's 
ſchedule of prorogation? Or, had the Houſe parted in 
| fuch a fright on May the 5th, as to miſtake their next 
appointment; yet when they came together again on 

May the 8th, and had a little recovered themſelves, 

What poſtible reaſon can be drawn, from the apprehen- | 


ſions and doubts they were then under, for their de- 
clining io meet the Biſhops on May the gth, and 


| adjourning over them to the 13th? Did their uncer- 


them upon taking one illegal ſtep more than they had 


made already? Was it the way to ſet their firſt irregu- 


larity (that of fitting after the diſſolution of the Parlia- 
ment) right, to add another to it, by adjourning apart 
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and to a different time from the Biſhops? Were they 
apprehenſive of the advantages which their enemies 
would make of the extraordinary continuance of their 
Afﬀembly ? And would they give them new advantages, 
by the extraordinary and unprecedented manner in which 
it was continued? It is certain, that their being now an 
unpatliamentdry Synod was ſo far from giving them 
liberty in this reſpect, that it rather confined them 


more: for the diſtinction of the Two Houſes, and | 
their ſeparate right of adjournment, came all from | 


| their Parliamentary relation: and therefore their pre. 
ſent diſengagement from that ſhould rather have brought 


them nearer to the methods of pure Provincial Synods, | 
than have ſet them more at a diſtance from them. It | 


was an ill time for the Lower Houſe to attempt to en- 


large their parliamentary privileges, when the whole | 
Body of Convocation had juſt looſened itſelf from the 
Parliament. Upon the whole, therefore, no reflec 
tions made on the circumſtances of the Clergy and the | 


difficulty of the times can give us any reaſonable ae 
count of their practice in this caſe, ſuppoſing it to be 
| fingular: on the contrary, we have all the reaſon in 


the world to believe that, if they had not had prece- 
_ dents of this kind upon their books, they would = | 


then have firſt ventured to make them. 


The only refuge now left is, to queſtion the -xafineb L 


of the Lower Houſe minutes in theſe dates; and this, 


therefore, is in the next place attempted; but how? | | 
Why, by confronting them with a printed paſſage in 


_ Heylin's © Cyprianus Anglicus,” ſhewing their diſl-· 
agreement with it, and giving greater credit to tbe 


©. 
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print than to the original journal: a piece of deference, 


which the writer of that paper, whoever he is, would, 


I believe, ſcarce have paid Dr. Heylin on any other 
occaſion. But unfortunately it ſo happens, that if this 
| paſſage in Heylin be exact, then the Regiſter of the 
Upper Houſe, as well as the Journal of the Lower, is 
| falſe and not to be depended on; for his relation equally 
Contradicts both of them. And ſure it is a new way of 
arguing, to produce the authority of any private Hiſto- 
rian in oppoſition to the teſtimony of the original acts of 
both Houſes of Convocation. Heylin (as tranſcribed in 
the Sheet) tells us © the Convocation was adjourned 
from Wedneſday (May 6.) till the Friday following 
«(May 8.) ard then till the next day after, Saturday 
(May 9.) and ſo till Monday (May 11).“ But, in truth, 
| , Heylin mentions the days of the week only, and the days 
[of the month (which are put here artificially into ſemi- 
circles, without giving us notice whether they belong 


to Heylia's account or not) are in him omitted; a re- 


mark, which, as ſlight as it may ſeem, the Reader will 
pteſently find uſeful towards clearing up this matter. 


The firſt particular in Heylin's account, that the Biſhops 


and Clergy met on Wedneſday, May 6. is, I ſuppoſe, 
true, being expreſly confirmed by Fuller, and agreeable 
tothe practice of Convocation ; which has been, to meet 
the day after the Parliament, and receive the Royal writ 


of diſſolution, though they had happened before to ad · 


journ themſelves beyond that time: and with reaſon; 


for the adjournments of either Houſe are made always 
with a deference to the Royal power of proroguing or 
dillolring the whole, and are revocable therefore upon 
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the interpofition of it. And the Clergy did not yet 
know whether the Crown might not think fit to diſmiſg 


them at the uſual day. Bur in all the following parti- 
culars I may have leave, I hope, to queſtion Heylin's 


exactneſs; both becauſe Fuller ſays nothing of them, 


and becauſe they expreſsly contradict the Journals of 
both Houſes of Convocation; and one of theſe, that of 


the Upper Houſe, a very exact and particular Regiſter, 


as the paper ſtyles it; where all the adjournments are 
entered with the utmoſt formality, and where it cannot | 


be conceived therefore that theſe ſhould be omitted. 


If it be ſaid, that theſe meetings mentioned in Heylin 
were not by way of adjournment, but to conſult only | 
what they ſhould do at this difficult juncture: 1 anſwer, | 
that the paſſage, thus explained, will no way weaken | 

the credit of the minutes, which yet is the end of pro- 
ducing it; for the minutes can be ſuppoſed to take notice 
only of the formal and regular adjournments of the | 
| Houſe, not of the caſual and unconvocational meetings | 
ok its members. But, in truth, Heylin's words will not | 
bear this ſenſe: for he ſays expreſly, that the Convoca | 


tion was adjourned from Wedneſday till Friday, and 


from Friday to Saturday, and from Saturday to Monday, | 
in which he muſt have been miſtaken; and I believe a 


| Probable account may be given how this miſtake came. 


| He was a member of this Convocation, and had entered | ( 
in his notes the days of the week, without adding thole | 
of the month, wherein the Convocation met; and when 


he was raking out theſe into his hiſtory, caſt his eye 


upon a Wedneſday in a falſe week, and from thence 3 
tranſcribed the ſucceſſive adjournments: for from Wed- I 
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neſday, May 13. (in the next week to that which he is 
upon) the adjournments run in the Regiſter exactly as they 
do in Heylin, the Convocation being continued from 
thence to Friday, and to the Saturday and Monday fol- 


lowing, which it is in no other period of their fitting 
whatſoever. This I verily believe to have been the 
| true occaſion of Heylin's error; which if the Letter- 
yriter ſmelt, by adding the days of the week, he would 
fain have covered. However, as Heylin has expreſſed 

- himſelf, it is certain that he muſt have erred ; nor is it 
the only miſtake of moment he has made in this ſtory : 
for he tells us, that the King propoſed the queſtion 
about continuing the Convocation beyond the Parliament 
| to the Lawyers on Sunday May 10, and intimates that 
| they then ſigned it. Encouraged with which aſſu- 


trance,“ ſays he, © and a new commiſſion, they ſettled 


« to their work again on Wedneſday the 13th of that 


% month.” When yet it is certain, from all the printed 
accounts of thoſe times, and from the very Regiſter of 
the Upper Houſe of Convocation, that this opinion was 


| not ſigned till May the 14th, the day after he ſays they 
| * ſettled to work” in virtue of it. And in this circum- 
ſtance too, the Writer of the Sheet, out of his profound 
regard to Heylin's authority, implicitly follows his dates, 


without examining whether they are falſe or not; or 


| (which 1s worſe) without owning the miſtake if he 
found it; a proceeding not likely (whenever he is. 
| known) to raiſe his credit, either tor probicy, or Kill i in 
Chronc logy! a 


Still a ſmall objection remains to the credibility of the 


minutes in that inſtance, that © though from May 13, to 


Vol. IV. N 40 May 
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& ay 29, there were ſeveral ſeſſions, yet no difference 
& appcars as to time in the cortinuations of the Two 
„ Houſes.” From whence this writer would have it 
underſto2d, that becauſe there was no difference in the 
adjournmen after May 13, probably there was none in 
tboſe bef:.:: 1t; a ſtrange ſort of inference, eſpeci- 
ally if ir be conſidered, that the Convocation, after they 
in earneſt entered upon buſineſs (which was not till they 
had received the opinion of the Lawyers on May 15), 
ſat © de die in diem,” without any intermiſſion, but 
once upon preſenting their benevolence; and no 


wonder, therefore, if the meetings of the Two Houſes 


were after that (what they could not well but be) con- 
current. Beſides, it muſt freely be owned, that when 


the Two Houſes were upon buſineſs of common impor- | 


tance, it being for the convenience of the Lower Clergy 


to meet the Biſhops on their own days, in order to a 
quicker diſpatch of it, they did accordingly thus meet | 


them in theſe and perhaps in moſt other inſtances; but 
when there was no occalion for a ſtrict intercourſe be- 
tween the Two Houſes, they were more at liberty to 
order their ſeſſions, each as they thought fit. And this 
I take to be the true reaſon of the ſeeming irregularity 

of the adjournments from May 5 to May 13, as well as 
of that from Dec. 19, to Dec. 23, which we are next to 
account for. The affairs of Convocation were at a 


ſtand both theſe times, and the Houtes therefore ad | 


| Jeurned themlelves, each to what day they judged con- 
For it is true (what the Sheet obſerves), that on Dec. 
18, the day before the Conyccation was prorogued, the 
—— a — — 
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Archbiſhop was impeached and confined ; and on the 


19th, therefore, we find the Two Houſes, who could 


not now tranſa& buſineſs jointly, adjourning to different 
days; the Lower, to Dec. 23 ; the Upper, to a further 
time, Jan. 13, as being leſs willing, and leſs able, to 


[act than the Lower, in the abſence of their chief 
member the Archbiſhop. No other uſe than this can 


be made of the Archbiſhop's confinement, to ſhew 
why the Lower Houſe ſhould fit intermediately ; unleſs 


we ſhall ſay, that it put the Two Houſes into ſuch a 
conſternation, that they adjourned they knew not how, 


or entered they knew not what into their Regiſters; 


=o which the Sheet aims to infinuate, but without the leaſt 


colour of probability, or fact to ſupport ſuch an inſi- 
nuation, It tells us indeed of a certain diſmal deſign 


which the rabble had, to aſſault the Convocation. But 

that was on the i 2th of May before, and could no more 
influence the adjournment of the Lower Houſe ſo long 
| afterwards, on Dec. 19, than it could thoſe of the zth 
| and 8th of May, which were ſome days before ft. And 
here therefore again I muſt afl:, were the Clergy fo 
aſtoniſhed at what happened to the Archbiſhop on Dec. 
18, that they forgot on Dec. 19. that he had uſed to 


adjourn them? Did Dr. Steward, the Prolocutor, 


who had been railed by Archbiſhop Laud, gratefully 
| take this time to encroach upon him? Could it indeed 


be ſuſpected that che Clergy made advantage of the 


| Archbiſhop's afflictions to enlarge their privileges, we 
ſhould not be at a loſs for an account of what they now 
did. But, beſides that we ſhould probably have had 
un account of the paſſ ige in the Archbiſhopꝰ s diary, 1s 
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is certain that the Clergy never paid him more duty 
and reverence than at this juncture; and were ſo far 
from endeavouring to grow upon him, that they were 
preparing to ſuffer with him, as they did ſoon after- 
wards. It was no time for them to think of gaining 
new rights and privileges, when they were upon the 
very brink of loſing all their old ones; nor a proper 
ſeaſon to hazard the diſpleaſure of the Parliament by 


unwarrantable and illegal adjournments. Had they 


done fo, we ſhould ſurely have heard of it in the de- 
| bates of the Commons; and their ſilence in this reſpect, 
therefore, is an argument that the Clergy had done 
nothing but what they could juſtify by common cuſtom 
and uſage. . 
Allowing then that the Lower Houſe met on Dee. 23, 
(as how can it be doubted?) ſomething is ſtill to be 
| ſaid, to ſpoil this inſtance from being made a precedent 
for intermediate adjournments. It is ſurmized, therefore, 
that they met only © to conſult about ſome ſudden diffi- 
« culty? but that it was no uſual or ordinary meeting, 
& being but two days before Chriſtmas, and againſt the 
Con vocatiun's uſual regard to the great feſtivals.” 
This ſurmize will be of little uſe, when I have told the 
Reader that the Convocation, in 1558, met upon ad- 
journment on Saturday the eve of Eaſter, and that the 


firſt Convocation of this very year (1640) met twice on 
Saturday May 23, the eve of Whitſunday ; nay, that | 
the preſent Convocation itſelf was by his Grace ads | 
journed to Friday June 6, a day juſt as near to one of | 


the yen feſtivals, as Dec. 2 31 is to another; ſo that 
there 
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there was nothing in this adjournment ſingular as to 


the time of it. 
« But the Upper Houſe might (for aught we know) 


e meet and conſult at the ſame time, contrary to their 
% Prorogation to January 13.” Certainly they could 
not, becauſe the act of prorogation, Jan. 13, is entered 


at length, and has no revoking clauſe in it; which it 


muſt have had, in order to qualify the Biſhops to meet 
as an Houſe, by their own authority, before the expira- 


tion of the term to which they had expreſſſy adjourned, 
Beſide, the minutes of the Lower Houſe ſay, * that it 
ce was continued from Dec. 19, to Dec. 23;” and this 


= could therefore be no ſudden occaſional meeting, for the 


Lower Houſe had appointed it, and adjourned to it 


before- hand. 


Ves, but the © act of Dee. 19, . probably en- 


1 tered after the unexpected meeting” (of the Convo- 


cation) on the 23d, might make” (the Lower Houſe 


Atuary)* fix the former nen to that day, though 
it were really to Jan. 13. And to fortify this gueſs, 
ſeveral ſmall remarks are made, to ſhew that this Notary 
uſed at once to enter the acts of ſeveral ſeffions; © join- 
ing them in the ſame paragraph, and continuing them 
in the ſame line, without ſo much as a break at the 
5 «© end of the firſt day, or a capital at the beginning of 
the ſecond, or any more diſtance than is ordinarily 
te hetween the words in a continued ſentence.” Now 
would not one imagine theſe to have been the punctual 
circumſtances, under which the continuations from Dec. 
19 to Dec. 23, and from thence to Jan. 1 3, were entered? 
that there were no breaks between theſe acts of ad- 
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journment ? no diſcontinuance in the lines where they 
are ſet down! no capitals at the entrance of them! 
And yet he that conſults the Act-book will find, to his 
ſurprize, that theſe acts are ſeverally entered with ſuch 
breaks, diſtances, and capitals, as are proper to diſtin. 
guiſh them. True! but the acts of ſeveral other days 
are joined in the ſame line. What is that to the acts of 
theſe days, which begin upon different lines? Allowiug 
the obſervation to be juſt, that wherever the Writer of 
this Journal continues the acts of two days in the ſame 
line, there he entered both at once; it would very pro- 

bably follow from hence, that where in the ſame book 
he diſtinguiſhes them by beginning different lines, they 
vere entered at different times; and this is the caſe of ; 
the acts now under conſideration” © 
But © the five Seffions from Dec. g, to Jan. 17, are 
„al! written with the ſame ink, and that of a er 
« different from the reſt both before and after i it;“ and 
were therefore * entered at the ſame time,” This is 
ſomewhat ſubtle, and would perhaps bear a diſpute : 
but, to wave it, might not the Actuary u'e the ſame pen 
and ink during thefe five Seſſions, and different ones 
before and after them? And if ſo, of what uſe is this 
' obſervation? Beſides, I can give our nice obſerver one 
VP! lain inflance, where the acts of two Scſſions are conti- 


nucd in the ſame line, without a capital or any remarka- 


bie break to diſtinguiſh them, and yet may be proved to 
have been written at different times, becauſe written 
with different inis. It is at May 16, where the act ends 
thus: © Poſteà prorogata fuit Seſſio in diem I. unæ, 18 
« Mali, inter horas 9 et 11,” And then follows, in 
the 
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the ſame line, but in ink of a 5ther colour; ** difto die 
« Dr. Martin introduxit, &c. without fo much as a 
capital to introduce it: which ſhews, that all theſe re- 


finements, upon the ſize of letters, the diſtance of words, 
and ſuch other 1 important points, are not quite fo ſolid 
as they are ſubtle. 


There is a nicety yet behind be 8 for: the 


Actuary in his entries hath miſtook the 18th for the 
17th, and the 17th for the 16th of November, which is 
made an argument that he wrote down things by memory, 
and not upon the ſpot, As to one of theſe, what was 
done upon the Faſt-day, Nov. 17, there needs no proof 
that it was entered upon memory; for the Actuary, not 
carrying his Journal-book to Church with him, could ſet 
down what paſſed there upon memory only; but as to 


the other, the account of the Committee on Nov. 18, 


it was certainly writ down at the very time the Commit- 
tee fat; for otherwiſe it would have been placed after 
what was done on the Faſt-day, and not before it. But 
the caſe was, that the Actuary attending the Committee, 
Nov. 18, was not at liberty to enter an account of the 
preceding Fait-day till the Committee was up, and then 
he did it; but with a miſtake as to the day, which he 
fell into by having dated the Committee a day ſooner 
than he ſhould have done, and then adjuſting the date 
of the Faſt-day by it. I ſhould be aſhamed to entertain 
the Reader with ſuch little reflections and reaſonings as 
theſe, if the Writer whoſe ſieps 1 am bound to trace 
had not made them neceſſary. 


I have omitted nothing, 1 think, that relates to theſe 


minutes, but this obſervation concerning the Clergy's 


N4 5 form 
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form of continuing on Dec. 23. © ſab proteſtatione de 
& revocando,“ &c. that it is © fingular *:“ 


pen to have never another precedent of it, and that is 


no wonder. A proteitation is entered in the ſame book 
by a member of the Lower Houſe againſt the Canons 


h then made; turn over all the acts of that Houſe now 


remaining, and you ſhall find none like it; but it will 
ſcarce follow from hence, that therefore ſuch a proteſta- 


tion was not made. 
By this time I may be allowed to affirm, that none of 


the objections ſtarted in this Sheet do at all weaken the 
authority of the Lower Houſe-book, or give us ground 
to beliere that the ſeveral parts of it were not taken 
on the ſpot : on the contrary, upon a ſtrict examination, 
we find that it carries in it all the moſt unqueſtionable 
marks of original minutes; and, as ſuch, affords us a 


tell imony beyond exception of “ the practice and power 
of the Lower Houſe to adjourn itſelf independently 


of the Upper;“ which was the point I propoſed to 
make out, and have done it by a great variety of proofs, 


ſome of which may, I hope, convince the moſt pre- 


judiced Readers, It remains that I ſhould now conſider 
and remove alſo thoſe doubts and difficulties which may 
ſtill ſeem to clog this right, and to take off ſomewhat 
from the force of the evidence given in behalf of it. 
Moſt of theſe have been obviated already in the courſe 
pf this argument: however, I fhall take a view or 
them here together, and give diſtin anſwers to cach of 5 


them. 
* Page 6. col. 21. 


which means 
no more than that, having few or no books left, we hap- 


I; 
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It is pleaded, “ that the power of proroguing be- 
« Jongs to the Archbiſhop in the common right of a 
„ Metropolitan ;“ and again, that © the determination 
of the time of meeting and acting is a power that Metro- 
& politans (as ſuch) have conſtantly enjoyed and exer- 
ec ciſed in all the ages of the Church 4.” This is ſaid, 
indeed, with a very deciſive air; and yet I muſt beg 
lcave to doubt the truth of it. That the Metropolitan 
had a right (or rather was under a duty) of convening 
the Clecgy of his Province at times preſcribed by the 
Canons, I know very well. But after they were met, I 
am not ſatisfied that he had a right to prorogue or diſ- 
miſs them at pleaſure, It was neceſſary that the execu- 
tion of the rule of the Church for aſſembling Synods 


mould be placed in ſome one hand; and it was natural, 


therefore, to lodge it with the chief of the Province. 
But there was no neceſſity that any one Biſhop ſhould 
have power to prorogue the Synod when aſſembled, 
becauſe that might be, and was I ſuppoſe, done by 
common conſent ; the ſhare which the Metropolitan had 
in it being only to declare the ſenſe of the Synod, as 
the chairman or common mouth of it. But allowing 
the Metropolitan originally to have had ſuch a power, 
yet that plea is at preſent out of doors, when we are 
_ enquiring into the rights, not of a Metropolitan at 
hurge, but of an Engliſh Metropolitan, preſiding over a 
Fynod compoſed of Two diſtin& Houſes, which manage 
their debates ſeparately, and have a negative upon each 
other, and ars called together not any way by his, but 
purely by Royal authority: and ſuch a Metropolitan 
E Page 3. col. 2. | + Ibid, col. 1. 


bach 
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nath no right of proroguing, whatever the ancient ones 


had. The ſynodical rights of Metropolitans have not 
Deen the ſame in all ages, or. in all countries; in ours, 


particularly, they are lefſened in ſeveral reſpects. The 


Kygeg, or ſanction of the Canon, which amounted to | 
L:::le leſs than a negative, was anciently in them here | 
as well as elſewhere ; whereas now eit is not, as is ma- 
nifeſt from the ſtyle of all the Canons made ſince the | 
Reformation. The embling of Synods without any I 
recourſe to the civil power was of old their right, 
when they were required ſo to do by the Canons; but 
now they muſt have the King's authority for calling 
them. And if their power be altered from what it was 
in theſe reſpects, what wonder if it ſhould be abridged 
alſo in others, particularly in the point of proroguing? = 
A point of much leſs conſequence, and leſs derogatory 
to the honour of a Metropoſitan, than that of afſem- | 
bling, which yet he hath confeſſedly loſt. It is odd to | 
bear men urge the argument of primitive right for an | 
Arxchbiſhop's power to prorogue, in a cou try where | 


his very right of convening, from whence, if at all, he 


mut have derived his right of proroguing, is totally | 
aboliſhed. It is probable that this was well known to | 
A chbiſhop Sheldon and thoſe other learned Prelates, 


whom he conſulted upon the anſwer he wrote to the Poliſh 


Letter: for there, among the pre-eminenccs of the | 
| Archiepiſcopal ſee, he mentions the right of calling 
Synods | that is, miniſterially and in ſubordination to 


the King], and of moderating in them ; but not a word 


does he (or Dr. Couſins, whoſe tables he has there an | 
eye to) ſay of his right of proroguing them; which 


yet, 
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yet, had it been underſtood to belong to bis character, 


might have deſerved a mention as well as the former. 
And yet this very paſſage is produced *, in favour of 
the metropolitical right of prorogation, according to 
the uſual diſcretion of that Writer; who might withal 


have remembered, that there is not a word in that 
Letter of his Grace's power to deprive a Suffragan Bi- 
ſhop; and for this reaſon too ſhould have kept it out of 


ſight, inſtead of ſhewing it. To return; let any in- 


ſtance of a primitive Metropolitan be given, who had 


the power of proroguing Syncds, ſo called and conſti- 


tated as our Engliſh Convocations are, and the argu- 


ment from ſuch an ancient pattern will have its weight; 


but otherwiſe the difference of times, circumſtances, 
and conſtitutions, will eaſily account for jt. 


2. It is farther pretended, that the Archbiſhop, as 


Preſident of the Convocation, had a right to prorogue 
it +. But they who talk thus do not ſeem to underſtand 
the word. The title of Preſident, as applied to the 
I; Archbiſhop, is wholly new, and unknown to all elder 
Convocations; where, whenever it is employed, it con- 
ſtantly ſignifies one that preſides in tlie ſtead of, and 
by an authority derived from, ſome other. The Biſhop 
olf London, for inſtance, when he acts by commiſſion 
from the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, is ſtyled 
Dominus Prefidens;” but the Archbiſhop himſelf 


never. Though, therefore, the Archbiſhop hath of 
late den unaccurately called Prefident of the Convo- 
cation; yet chis new title hath ** him no power 


B Gene Letter, p- 6 "Y 
+ Ibid. p. 1, . col. 2+ P. 2. col. I. p. 3. col. 2. . 
ut, 
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but what he had before, and implies rather a diminution = 
than an increaſe of his authority. Beſides, even under 
this modern uſe of the word, the Archbiſhop can never 
properly be ſtyled © Prefident of the Convocation” but 
when the Two Houſes are together; and then, indeed, 


he is the Chairman or Moderator of the whole Aﬀembly,; 


as, when the Commons attend in the Houſe of Lords, 
the Chancellor is called © the mouth of that great Pre- 
& ſence *: but when the Two Houſes of Convocation 


are aſunder, the Archbiſhop prefides over his om | 
only: Superiori hujus Conventui, ſaid Archbiſhop 


Parker, ego prafidebo.” The conſequence of 
which is, that the Archbiſhop cannot, by virtue of 
his Preſidency, prorogue both Houſes when formed 
and fitting apart, becauſe then he really preſides over 


but one of them, and the Prolocutor over the other; | 


whom for that reaſon Biſhop Hall, as we have heard, 


calls © Prefident of the Lower Aſſembly;“ though . 


the truth is, that neither the Archbiſhop as preſiding 
over the one, nor Prolocutor as preſiding over the 
other, prorogues either of them; but each Houſe 
prorogues itſelf, and the proper perſon in each inti⸗ 
mates or notiſies the prorogation. | 
Theſe are flight exceptions; it is more material what 
is objected, 
3. From the Upper Houſe Acts, that te the proro- 


* cations are there always expreſſed in ſach terms as | 


* evidently include the whole Convocation: hanc Con- 
© vocationem hujuſmodi Conv. præſentem ſacram Sy- 
& nod' five Conv” Prælator' et Cleri Prov. Cant.” The 


* Sce Journals of the Houſe of Commons, March 1603. 
| | true 
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true anſwer to which is, that the adjournments in the 
Houſe of Peers have for two hundred years laſt paſt 
been in like manner entered upon their books. © Do- 
« minus Cancellarius continuavit præſens Parliamen- 
« tun”, or © continuavit et prorogavit præſens Par- 
tc liamentum, or © declaravit eſſe continuandum ;” and 


yet the at of the Chan cellor adjourns the Lor d g only. | 
This phraſe in the Lords“ Journal had its riſe, I ſup- 


poſe, in early days, when, the diviſion of the Two 
Houſes being not yet complete, the whole Parliament 


was by one act adjourned ; and hath been kept up till, 
ever ſince the ſeparation, in memory of elder practice, 
thaugh without its full and original meaning. The 
ſame account may be given of the © preſens Convo- 
et catio, Provincialis Synodus,” and the like, ſaid in the 
Biſhops' Regiſters to be adjourned : whatever theſe 
phraſes anciently imported, when the entire Body of a 
the Convocation was prorogued at once, they do no, 
ſignify the Upper Houſe only, and include always the 
\ tacit condition, quoad hanc Domum, which hath in 
the Lower Houſe books been ſometimes expreſſed. | 


And it is the leſs to be wondered that theſe words, 


„ Convocatio” and“ Synodus,” ſhould thus be reſtrained 
to the Upper Houſe, when it is conſidered that they are 
ſometimes put for the Lower Houſe alon?; of which 
_ there are forty inſtances, I believe, in the minutes after 
the Reſtoration, where the © Conyocatio” or“ Synodus 
is ſaid to be continued, and yet the Lower Houſe only 
is to be underſtand. And even the Prolocutor is there, 
on the 14th of March, 1677, ſtyled, © Convocationig 
_ © præſentis Prolocutor live Referendarius;“ which was 


no 
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no miſtake of Mr. Mundy's, nor a title then firſt con- 
ferred upon him; for in a ſentence of ſuſpenſion pro. 
nounced by Archbiſhop Bancroft, A. D. 1606, I find 
him thus named, Prolocutor d:te Convocationis *. 


In like manner an elder regiſter, at the year 1480, telly Þ 


us, that William Pykenham, Archdeacon of Suffolk, 
was preſented © in Prolocutorem dicti Concilii per totum 


4 Clerum electum +.” In another ſentence declared by | 
Dr. Yale, A. D. 1562, the Lower Houſe itſelf ig 
called Domus inferioris Convocationis.” All thy | 


Archbiſhop Parker knew very well, who, therefore, in 


his ſpeech to the Convocation of 1572, before recited, 
ufeth this compellation, © Inferioris Concilii dilecti 


4 fratres;” and in Antiq. Britann. (which he reviewed) 


conſtantly employs ſuperior” and © inferior Synodus“ ; 


to expreſs the Upper and Lower Houſe of Convocation :. : 
So that the words © Synodus, Concilium,“ and © Convo- 
catio,” are indifferently applied to fignify either Houſe 


or both, according as the matter to which they relate, | 
N and the circumſtances 1 in which they are uſed, determine 1 


the ſenſe of them. 
I0o this it is replied, © that, in | the Archbiſhop”: 5 proro- 


4 gations, both the Upper and Lower Houſe are dif | 
© tinctly expreſſed, Convocaticnem Provincialem Præla- 


4c torum et Cleri Cant. Prov. and both, therefore, muſt £ 
be prorogued by him.” I do not ſee the conſe - 


_ quence; for ſtill, even this expreſſion may be under- | | 
ſtood with the latent reſerve, * quoad hanc Domum | 


* See his Regiſter, fol. 1 38. 
4 Bourchier, fol. 26. b. 
1 Sep. 316. 323 341. 379: 3+, 285. 401. Lond. edit. 
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as well as the others; but if that be thought too hard, 

the Reader may be pleaſed to receive this further ac- 
count of it. The firſt ſchedule of prorogation, wherein 
the Prela'es and Clergy are diſtinctly expreſſed, is of 


the year 1670; aud it was put in there by the miſtake. 
of Mr. Mundy, the drawer of the ſchedule, who, 
though otherwiſe of good account in his profeffion, 


appears to have been a man utterly unacquainted with 


forms of this kind, and unable to word them ſkilfully. 
The Reader will nor think I injure his memory, ben 


he knows, that in this very ſchedule, and in an hundred 
ſucceeding ones drawn by him in the fo!lowing years, he 


_ conſtantly ſtyles the Archbiſhop, when proroguing in 


perſon, © Praſidens, five locumtenens, ad id ſuffi- 


* cjenter et legitimè fulcitus;” and, where the Arch- 


biſhop acts by a Deputy, that Deputy is called © Reve- 
« rendiffimi Præſidentis, five locumtenentis Commiſſa- 


0e. rius, ſive Subſtiturus;” which are expteſſions ſo im- 


proper every way, and abſurd, that they betray a deep 


degree of ignorance in him who uſed them: for, allow- 


ing the miſtake of his calling the Archbiſhop © Præſi- 


dens” to be eaſily fallen into, becauſe in Engliſh the 
Archbiſhop was uſed to be fo called; yet how he could 
apply the word © Locumtenens” to him, which can 
ſignify nothing but a Deputy or Commiſſary, and was 
never otherwiſe employed in or out of Convocation, is 
ſtrange. And it is ſtranger yet, that he ſhould not ſee 
this groſs error, when the Archbiſhop made a Commiſ- 


ſioner to prorogue for him; but go on ſtill to name that 


Commiſſioner, Præſidentis ſive locumtenentis Com- 
* ** Miſlarius, lire Subſtitutus,“ that is, the Commitlary 


of 
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of a Commiſſary, No wonder if in ſuch a ſchedule 


the phraſe © Prælatorum et Cleri Cant. Prov.“ wy 
firſt introduced, with no greater propriety or ground 
from precedents than either of the former. The occa- 


fion of his miſtake, I believe, was thus: the fire in | 


1666 had deſtroyed the ſchedules; and Mundy, being at 
a loſs for a form, litt unluckily upon one where the 
Biſhop of London, as Commiſſary to the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury, did, by virtue of a Royal 
writ, prorogue the whole Convocation (for with theſe 


| circumſtances the ſchedule, and all the terms of it, | 
ſtrictly agree), and wiſely applied it to the Archbiſhop' | 
ordinary adjournments. The phraſe, © Przlatorum et 
_ « Cleri,” having no better a birth than this, nothing | 
more, I think, need be ſaid to diſgrace it with every 


intelligent Reader. After all, we are told, : 
HS an” the effect of thoſe _ E « Provfens 


M Convocatio,” and Sacra Synodus, &c. muſt deter- 
« mine their meaning ; and that the effect of them 
dc hath conſtantly been the prorogation of the Lower We 


as well as of the Upper Houſe. This is proved, 


 & hecauſe, whenever there was an adjournment by 


(e theſe words in the Upper Houſe, there was alſo a2 
c concurrent prorogation in the Lower *. But this 
aſſertion is made at a venture, and, cquld it be proved 
| 5 would not yet bear all that weight that is laid upon 


It can never be made out that the prorogations in 


: beck Houſes were always concurrent, becauſe the proof 
of it depends upon concurrent Journals; and how little 
of this kind of evidence is left, I have ſaid already. 


Letter, p. 4. col. 1. 
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But ſuppoſing the prorogations of each Houſe had been 
almoſt always to the ſame time, doth it follow that they 

muſt have been made by the ſame authority? Might 
not two bodies, which had perpetual occafions of con- 


ſulting each other, agree to make their adjournments 


concident for their mutual convenience? TI am ſure this 


was the caſe often as to the Two Houſes of Parliament, 
who have fat throughout a whole Seſſion upon the very 


ſame days, and did uſe to give one another notice when 
they adjourned for any time, that they might contrive 
to fit together; and yet continued themſelves always by 
their own authority. An inſtance or two of this kind | 
will be inftruCtive to the Reader. 
March 22. 1620, (the Journal of the Lords ford «A 


5 « meſſage to the Lower Houſe, to let themunderſtand 
_ * that the Lords have agreed the receſs from Parliament 
s for this time to be on Tueſday next; and that the Lords 
| do leave the time for the accels — to the — 


* ration of the Commons.” 
May 17. 1621, © A meſſage | to the Commons, that 


« their Lordſhips, out of their defire to hold good corre- 
( ſpondency between both Houſes, have thought good 


« to ſignify unto them, that their Lordſhips do intend » 
& fir no more after this morning until Thurſday next.“ 
The Commons ſent them word, © that they would 2 


(0 journ to the ſame day;” and ſo again on May 29, 
1621, and in a multitude of other inſtances: 


Such was the old practice of Parliament, and, OY 
the uſage began to vary there, was ſtill kept up in Con. 


' vocation; the ſtrict union of the Biſhops with their 


Preſbyters out of Convocation, contributing to make 
TW O their 
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their correſpondence in it more cloſe and laſting than it 


could well be between the Two Houſes of the Tempo. 
ralty : fo that the adjournments of the Clergy below 
have been generally adapted to thoſe above, not of 


neceſlity, but choice, and for the mutual convenience 


of both Houſes. And this I take to be one chief reaſon 
of the Archbiſhop's ſigning a ſchedule of prorogation 


all along, that the Lower Houſe might have a more 
formal and honourable notice of what was done above 
than could come to them by the hands of a common 
meſſenger ; and an opportunity by that means of making 
their Seſſion (if buſineſs ſo required) concurrent with 


that of the Biſhops: but the ſchedule itſelf laid them 
under no ſuch obligation, nor did the ſigning or pub. 


lining of it above include or concern them. 


The true ſtate of our preſent diſpute hath been aid E 2 


to be, where the ſeat of that power is by which the 


Lower Houſe is adjourned ; whether in the Houſe itſelf, | 
or in the Archbiſhop? Should it prove to be in the 

| Houſe, then it comes to be enquired, whether the 
Houſe, by the antient cuſtom of Convocation, be not 
obliged to meet the Biſhops at the day which they ſhall | 
' appoint? I will not fay but they are, if any ſynodical 
buſineſs be then in agitation. But ſtill this is a nen 
queſtion; and, however decided, makes neither we | 
nor againſt the power of the Lower Houſe to adjourn 
itſelf ; and therefore (to reſume our argument) could 
it, which it cannot poſſibly be evinced, that the Upper 


| Houſe of Convocation never fat without a parallel Seſ- 


ſion of the Lower; yet will not this prove that the : 
Lower Houſe were continued by any other authority 


than 
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than their own ; nor that they could not have continued 
' themſelves to a nearer day, and have ſat before the 
| Biſhops, upon an intermediate adjournment. | 

F. It is alledged, that there are ſome inſtances in 
1586, where the Lower Houſe did not adjourn itſelf, 
and yet met the Biſhops afterward on their day ; and 
muſt therefore have been included in the prorogation 


made above: for example, the Lower Houſe book ſays, 


«6 Martii, comparuerunt magiſtri D. Powel, Say, 
« Gilpin, Weſt, & Maxfield hujus domũùs, quibus in- 
e timatum fuit hujuſmodi Convocationem de mandato et 
&« yoluntate Reverendiſſimi eſſe continuandam in diem 
“Mere. prout revera continuata fuit. Unde poſtea diſ- 


„% &c. Bur, 
1. It is extremely probable that, in this and other 


like caſes in that book, there was always a formal con- 
tinuation of the Lower Houſe by the Prolocutor or 
his Deputy, though the Actuary hath not always taken 
care to expreſs it; for ſometimes he hath, as on March 

11. Some of the Lower Houſe (ſays he) appeared, 
s quibus intimatum fuit hujuſmodi Convocationem eſſe 
continuandam uſque in diem Mercurii de mandato Re- 
ce yerendiſlimi, prout reveri fic continuata fuit per ma- 
„ giſtrum Lucam Gilpin ſufficienter et legitimè in eà 
« parte deputatum,” that is, deputed by the Prolocutor 
to adjourn the Lower Houſe, of which Gilpin was a 
member. In the acts of the preceding Convocation of 
this year, when there was nothing but a bare adjourn- 
ment of the Lower Houſe, it is ſet down always, toge- 
ther with the deputation by which it was at any time 
made; and ſo i it is in the minutes of 1640 afterwards. 
O 2 This 
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This being the known, conſtant practice, and already 
tzken notice of by the Actuary, feties quotics, in his 
Journal of the firſt Convocation, might be the reaſon 
that he made his entries leſs exactly and formally in the 
ſecond : for it was not then a doubt whether the 
Lower Houſe had a power of adjourning itſelf ; nor, 
conſequently, could it be forefcen that the omiſſion of 
ſach forms would be any way to its prejudice. How- 
aver ; ANY * # 1 wy” 
2. Should we allow (what never need be allowed) 
that the Convocation was ſometimes continued above 
only, upon an ordinary adjournment ; and that the 
Lower Clergy, without adicurning themſelves, took 
_ orice of it, and met accordingly ; yet would not even 


this allowance any way afet their claim: for the Con: | 


vocation ſubſiſts by the King's writ 3 and till, therefore, 
it is prorogued by his writ, the Two Houſes (into which, 
when met, it divides, by the fame cuſtom as the Parlia- 
ment doth) ſubſiſt alſa; and age not rendered incapable 

cf acting as ſuch, by any diſcont uance of their Seſſions. 

For it is a miſtake to think that adjouroments are ſo 

neceſſary to the very being of an Honſe, that it would 

fink without an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of them nicely 
obſerved. The true notion of an adjournment is, that 
it puts off or continues the buſineſs of the Houſe to a 
further day, and informs the Members when they are to 
meet next about it, and will be under the diſpleaſure of 
the Houſe if they do not. It is true, when once ſuch 
a day is poſitively fixed, they cannot, | believe, by their 
cn auchority anticipate it, becauſe they have concluded 
themſelves by their own act, and left no room to re · call 


it, 
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it. But (which is our preſent caſe) ſhould they all fail 


to meet on the day appointed, and come together the 
day afterwards, they would ſtill be a legal Aſſembly to 
all intents and purpoſes; the diſcontinuance of the 
Houſe would not diſſolve it; but it might at any time, 
during the force of the writ, be reſumed, Thus much 


we may gather from a practice familiar at this day among 
the Lords, who adjourn their Houſe at pleaſure, and 
reſume it, as they ſec fit, an hour or two afterwards ; 
and for the ſame reaſon might, doubtleſs, reſume it a 
day or a week after: and if they have no ſuch prece- 


dents upon their books, it is becauſe they had never any 


- occaſion for them: for if it be in the power of the Houſe 
to revive itſelf a minute after it hath once dropped, it 


may revive itſelf at what diſtance ſoever, while the Par- 
lament laſts. Indeed, the whole time of the Parlia- 
ment's ſitting being looked upon as one day, and the 


acts made in every Seſſion taking place accordingly from 
the firſt moment of it (without ſome proviſion to the 
_ contrary), there hath been a great nicety in point of 


adjournments introduced into Parliament, in order to 


continue and unite the ſeveral Seſſions of it: and yet 


theſe formalitics are not ſo ſtrictly obſerved there, but 
that either Houſe meets often not till an hour or two 
after the time it hath preſcribed, and yet doth not think 


that it ceaſes to be an Houſe becauſe of that diſconti- 


nuance. Now, by this rule, the Lower Houſe of Con- 
vocation (which hath not the ſame reaſon to tie itſelf up 
to all theſe niceties as the Houſes of Parliament have) 
may meet not till one day, two, or three, atier that to 
which it hath adjourned ; and yet, when it meats, be 
. Oz 2 
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as legal an Houle as if it had peremptorily before-hand 
fixed that time of aflembling. Suppoſing then that, in 
the inſtances of 1586, no ſeparate continuation of the 
Lower Houſe was made, we are not from thence to infer 
that it was included in the continuation of the Upper; 
but only that the Lower Houſe intermitted to meet for 
a time when no buſineſs was before them (as there was 
none in all thoſe caſes), and reſumed its Seſſion after- 
wards as it ſaw occaſion. 

As for the*Mandatum Reverendiſiimi,” by which theſe 


continuations are ſaid to have been made, it is certainly | 


an improper expreſſion of the Actuary, being againſt 
the current phraſe of the Journals, which conſtantly 


repreſent the Archbiſhop as continuing © cum conſenſua | 


ce“ Suffraganeorum;“ whereas, if theſe words are proper, 


he adjourns arbitrarily, and without conſulting them. . 


The Lower Houſe, therefore, notwithſtandin g the phraſe 

here uſed, might freely adjourn themſelves, as it is cer- 
tain the Upper Houſe did; for! it allects neither or both | 

of them. 


6. Another thing bjefted is, that there is no colour | 


or foot-ſtep of any ſuch claim as the Lower Houſe now | 
make © in the Convocation- acts remaining in the Arch- 
* biſhop's Regiſters before the Reformation *.“ But can 
it be expected that the Upper Houſe books (for the 


Arxchbiſhop's Regiſters are no more) ſhould afford a clear | 
proof of the powers and privileges of the Lower Clergy? 


Would the Commons think it an objection to any of 
their rights, that no account of them is to be found in 


the Journals of the Lords ? or, to bring the caſe 3 


Page 2. - col. 2. 
| nearer 
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Rearer to a parallel, in the old Rolls of Parliament, 


which were made up in the Houſe of Peers; and where, 
to be ſure, no care was taken to record things that made 
for the rights and privileges of the Commons? The 


Clerk of the Upper Houſe, either of Parliament or 
Convocation, could not well take notice of what the Com- 


mons Temporal or Spiritual did, but when he himſelf 


Was an eye-witneſs of it; that is, when the Two Hou- 
ſes were together: but what the Lower did apart, either 
as to adjournments or other points, could never regu- 
larly be entered above: and yet, after all, it ſo happens 
that even from the old Regiſters of the Archbiſhop 
| enough may be drawn, to ſhew the right which the 
Lower Houſe always had to ſeparate continuations ; as 
1 have in part proved already, and could amply confirm 
if it were worth our while nicely to enquire what the 
practice was three hundred years ago, when we have ſo 
many ſurer and nearer evidences to guide us; and when, 
whatever it was heretofore, it muſt have been utterly 
changed in this reſpect by the Statute of Submiſſion. 


For this reaſon the accounts given by the Sheet- author 


of the origin of the Lower Houſe, if they were true, 


yet are nothing to the purpoſe ; particularly what he 


| fays of the Clergy's debating heretofore in a corner of 


that Chapter-houſe where the Biſhops ſat; which is 
mentioned by him with ſuch a ſcornful air as neither be- 


comes his cauſe, nor is likely to ſerve it. All we need 
reply to it is, that it is an old tale of ſeveral hundred 
years ſtanding, and fit to be taken by the relater it into the 
corner from whence he drew it. 


0 4 7. The 
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J. The oldeſt Convocation-men now living are 
vouched, as teſtifying © that they always reckoned them- 
&« ſelves included in the prorogation made in the Upper 
*© Houſe *.” But their teſtimony, now expreſs ſoever, 


would ſignify little, any further than it related to whar 
was done between 1661 and 1664: for all after that 
may be ſuppoſed to have been a continued dream, in 


which the Convocation ſlept over their privileges; and, 
having once let go the great right of taxing themſelves, 


might be leſs careful to ſecure the others. And as to 


the precedents in point of adjournment from 1661 to 


1664, perhaps it would puzzle an old Convocation- man 


at this diſtance, to be very exact and particular in his 


relations concerning them. Old mens memories fail them 
ſometimes; and crafty men now and then have conveni- 
ent memories; and perhaps too, were the whole ſett of 


old members called upon, their teſtimony in this caſe 
might differ. Sure I am, that a Lower-Houſe Member 
of the Iriſh Convocation in 1664, now living and 3 
London, is very poſitive that his brethren did not 
look upon themſelves as “ included in the Prorogation 


Ce of the Upper Houſe,” but continued their Houſe ſe- 


; parately, and to different days. And it will be granted, 
I believe, that the Iriſh Lower Houſe had not greater E 
privileges than the Engliſh one; becauſe it had them 


from hence originally, and was wont, in all it did, only 


to copy the Engliſh pattern. And as to the practice * 

bere at home, I have ſome time ago ſeen a proof of it | 
waich I take tobe of great moment; it is the extracts of | 

Dr. Hey in out of the Upper Houſe book, from I 529 


* Page 3 col. Is 


or 
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partly in Latin, and partly in Engliſh; and where the 


form of continuation is tranſlated by him, his expreſſion 
in hundreds of inſtances is, © the Houſe adjourned.” 
The advantage I make of this is, that the extracter was 
certainly of opinion that the Archbiſhop's ſchedule ad- 
journed his own Houſe only: and his opinion is of 
weight, becauſe he lived when the records of both 


Houſes were entire, and is known to have underſtood 


Convocation-matters better than any man of his time. 
Aſter all, we need go no further than the Lower Houſe 


minutes fince the Reſtoration, to diſprove the pretended 


teſtimony of theſe old Convocation-men ; for thoſe mi- 


nutes (as I have ſhewn), wherever an adjournment is ſet 


down, ſpeak of it always as an act of the Houſe, or in 
- buck terms at leaſt as are perſectly conſiſtent with its being 
ſo. And if any one who was then a Member of Con- 
vocation be really perſuaded that the practice was 
otherwiſe (which is more than I know), his miſtake muſt | 


ariſe from a remembrance of the concurrent adjourn- 


ments of either Houſe, without any diſtin notion of 


the manner in which they were made. 
8. Nothing now remains, I think, to be 5 . 


but a conjecture built upon the ſilence of the Convo- 
cation in 1689, when, it ſeems, a Committee was 
* appointed to inſpect the Regiſters, in order to adjuſt 


© the privileges of both Houſes; and then the Lower 


“ Clergy did not think the quotations now produced any 
I ground for ſuch a claim as their ſucceſſors in the preſent 


* Convocation advance *.” The Convocation of 1689 


E Page z. col. 2. 3 
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was too much taken up with other kind of debates to 
de at leiſure to think of this. They met at fo nice a 
juncture, and ſtruggled with ſuch difficulties in the 
birth, that it was no wonder if the Members were wil. 


ling to be diſmiſſed as ſoon as was poſſible, and thought 


that itſelf, as matters then ſtood, a great point gained. 


But as to a Committee of Privileges then ſaid to be 
appointed, it is all pure fiction; for the Committee 
here meant was determined to conſider one point only, | 
how the precedents ſtood in relation to meſſages ſent 
up by the Lower Houſe without their Prolocutor ; and 
even this Committee itſelf appears not ever to have fat, 


and, it is certain, made no report; fo that of what uſe 


a mention of it could be on the preſent head of debate, 


I am at a loſs to imagine. 


This is all I can pick up from the Letter, or Dr. 
Kennet's late piece, which ſeems any way to affect the 
claim of the Lower Houſe in the point of prorogations. 

I have conſidered what I found of this kind with all 
poſſible fairneſs, neither concealing a ſingle difficulty, 


nor diſſembling the force of it. I was rather willing that 
this diſpute ſhould run out into an inconyenient length, 


than that any thing ſhould remain without an anſwer 


which might be thought to deſerve one. And now, 


after having produced the evidences on the one fide, 
and weighed them thus impartially againſt the objections 


on the other, I may have leave, I hope, to fay, what 


I doubt not every Reader has already faid to himſelf, 
that the Lower Clergy in Convocation have an un- 
queſtionable right of adjourning themſelves ; and that 


the ſeat of that power by which they are adjourned 1s 


neither 
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neither in the Archbiſhop ſolely, nor in him and his 

Suffragans jointly, but in the Lower Houſe, 
The Clergy, therefore, are very juſtifiable 1 in enter- 

ing on this diſpute with their Biſhops. The only remaining 


queſtion 1s, bow well they have managed it; whether with 


that temper, decency, and duty, which became them? And 
upon this head the Letter itſelf has nothing to object 


| to them; and we may be ſure, therefore, that they are 


faultleſs. If ſome diſſenting members of theirs have 
whiſpered about any little ſtories to their prejudice in 
this reſpe&, they have done it againſt their own know- 


| ledge and conſcience: for it is certain that never any 
| body of men maintained a diſpute of that length and 
|| conſequence with more calmneſs, or greater deference to 
|| their ſuperiors, in which they perſiſted to the very laſt, 
| notwithſtanding the frequent changes of the queſtion, 


the flights and unreaſonable hardſhips of every ſort, 
which were, in the ſeveral ſteps of this debate, put 


+ upon them. The proof of this will appear in its full 


light, when a juſt account of their proceedings ſhall be 


given to the world. The only fear is, leſt, upon a 


peruſal of it, their friends ſhould be of opinion that 
they have rather ſtooped too much than too little: for : 
the Members of the Lower Houſe, when aſſembled, are 
no longer to be looked upon as ſo many private perſons, 


but as the legal repreſentatives of eight or ten thou- 
ſand men in Holy Orders, and carrying in them the 
| weight of the whole Clergy of the Province. And 
under this view, they may reaſonably hope for good 
| uſage at leaſt, if not for ſome little 2 of reſpect, 
from their bercers, 


a 
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It is true what the Letter obſerves, © that a diminu- 
4 tion of the honour and auckority of the Biſhops” 
would be of ill cc::{equence to the Clergy themſelves; 
and God forbid, therefore, that any of them ſhould 
endeavour it! But it ovgic withal to be conlidered, 
that my Lords the Bill:ops' honour and authority is beſt 
ſecured by ſupporting the rights and intereſt of the 
Lower Orders; and that the mars res the per · 
ſons governed are, the greater eſteem and influence will 
they have who govera them. Their Lordſhips move 
in a great ſphere, and have great friends to ſtand by 
them; and yet their ſureſt hold is in the hearts of their 
Clergy; which they can never fail of, while they are 
in their true intereſts, ſhew themſelves ready to hearken 


to all their juſt claims, and inclined rather to enlarge | 
than abridge their privileges. 


Their Lordſhips may frame to themſelves what 95 


ſchemes they pleaſe about the ſprings of theſe unhappy = 
differences *. But it is certain that they lie no lower | 


than in an obſervation of the ſteps taken of late years 
towards ſuppreſſing the rights and very being of Con- 


vocations; and it may not be improper here, in the | 
cloſe of the ſheets, to touch upon ſome part of them, | 


When the Clergy met in 1689, a new ſort of licence 
was, by ſomebody's advice and connivance, put upon 


them, which kindered them, as far as ſuch a licence 


could, from treating of any thing but what the Crown 


ex reſsly propo! ſed. After that, the Clergy at every | 


Parliament were conſtantly diſmiſſed as ſoon as they 
met; and never allowed 10 form themlelves into a Body, 


* See Letter, p. I, col. 1 
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or chuſe a Prolocutor. Books were publiſhed under 
| the cover of great names, wherein it was laid down a2 
le, that they were totally uncapable of entering on 


auy debate whatſoever, without a broad ſeal to em- 
power them; that they had no right to meet and fit with 
the Parliament, but only to be ſummoned; and that it 
were no great matter whether they had any ſuch right 
of being ſummoned or not. A practice ſuitable to this 
doctrine was coming, on apace ; the Convocation-writs 
were dropped in Ireland, and the writ for one Province 


| here in England was ſtifled, and no words made of it; 
| nor was it known how ſoon the writ for the other might 
folfow. But the worſt circumſtance of all was, that 
| they who ſhould have ſcreened the Lower Orders from : 
ſuch encroachments as theſe, were ſo far miſunderſtood 
az to be thought conſenting to them, and in the mea- 


ſures that occaſioned them. 
It was high time, therefore, for the Clergy to take 


4: the alarm, to do their utmoit towards retrieving thoſe 
| privileges which they had over-looked, and towards 
preſerving thoſe that were left; and their endeavour to 
do this was the true ſpring and occaſion of rhe preſent 
ſtruggle: in which though they have met with great 
oppoſition, yet are they not diſcouraged, becauſe the 
more difficult ies they find laid in their way towards end- 
ing this diſpute, the more convinced they are that 1 it 


was abſolutely neceſſary to begin it. 
I have one requeſt to leave with the Reader, that 


e in theſe Papers I mention the Biſhops as 
T5 oppoſing the claim of the Lower Clergy, he would 


under- 
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underſtand me, not of the whole Bench, but only of « 
large majority of them; in like manner as their Lord- 
ſhips deſire to be underſtood, when they ſpeak of the 


proceedings and pretenſions of the Inferior Clergy : 
for there are (to their great honour be it ſpoken) ſeveral 


of that venerable Body, who have all along in this diſ- 


pute diſſented from the majority of their Houſe z Pre- 
lates of great experience in Church-affairs, and ſuch as 
have ſat longer in their Sees than almoſt any of their 


Order. This gives a greater advantage to the cauſe of 
the Lower Clergy than the oppoſition of ſome of their 
Members doth to that of the Biſhops ; ſince thoſe Right 
Reverend Perſons, who above declare for the Lower 
Houſe, can do it only out of a conviction that their 
pretenſions are highly juſt and reaſonable ; whereas ſeve- 
ral of thoſe below, who adhere to the Biſhops, may be 
ſuppoſed to be under ſuch influences as will not give 


them leave to be impartial. 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


Propoſals are publiſhed for printing the Works of Dio- 
NySIUs HALICARNASSEUS, with very great Improvements; | 
by J. Hupsox, Keeper of the Bodleian Library; and the 


Chronology is added by the learned HENRY DopwELL. 
Alſo Propoſals for a Greek Teftament in large Folio, with 
a Greek Scholia on the whole ; by the late learned Mr. Arch- 
deacon GREGORY, reviſed and recommended by Dr. JANE 


Dean of Glouceſter, Dr. AL DRI DGE Dean of Chriſt-Church, 
Dr. SHERLocCk Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. Cave, Dr. ALsToN, 


Dr. LancasTER, Dr. ATTERBURY, and Mr. DUKE. 


., Thoſe Gentlemen who are willing to encourage theſe 
Works, are defired to ſend in their Subſcriptions (being only 


5s. to each) with their Names, becauſe a Liſt of them is to 
be added to the Books; Specimens are delivered by the 


Undertaker, Thomas Bennet; and Subſcriptions taken by 
yu 


him and moſt other Bookſellers. 


i!!!! 


I. p. 71. This ſpeech was delivered in May 1702. 
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vm. SPEECH TO THE CLERGY OF THE 


ARCHDEACONRY OF TOTNESS, 1702. 


MY REVEREND BRETHREN, 


D [7 HEN, by the goodneſs of God, and the bounty 


of our Right Reverend Dioceſan * (a name 
never to be mentioned by me, or by any true Son of 


the Church of England, but with the utmoſt marks of 


reſpe& and honour), I was placed in this ſtation ; 


there was nothing I more earneſtly deſired than to take 
| the earlieſt opportunity of coming down hither, and of 
|| diſcharging, to the beſt of my ability, that ſacred truſt 
|| which he had been pleaſed to repoſe in me. 
At the time I ſhould have completed theſe intentions 
2 Convocation was fitting, which met the laſt year, after 
a long intermiſſion of ſuch afſemblies. Among the 
many other ill conſequences of that intermiſſion, this 
| wasone, that the knowledge of the forms and methods 
| of proceeding was little underſtood, and could not eafily 
bor ſoon beretrived from thoſe poor remains of the Jour- 
nals of either Houſe which were left unconſumed by 
the great fire of London. This want of light occafioned 


ſome miſtaken claims and practices, which were incon- 


ſiſtent with the privileges of the Lower Houſe, that is, 
of all the Inferior Clergy of this Province, who are 
there repreſented and concluded, and laid the Members 


* Sir Jonathan Trelawny. See vol. I. p. 416. 
+ He was inſtalled Archdeacon Jan. 29, 1700-1; ſee vol. 


of 
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of it under an unhappy neceſſity, either of giving up 
thoſe rights, or of contending with their Superiors in 
behalf of them; the moſt unpleaſing taſk that could be- 
fall an Engliſh Epiſcopal Clergy ; of which there was 
never before any one inſtance in ſtory: as it is the hope 
and prayer of all good men that, after this difference is 
quieted, there may never be another. 
During theſe diſputes, the ſtrict attendance of the 
Members was judged requiſite ; eſpecially of ſuch of 
them as had happened in any meaſure to turn their 
thoughts towards thoſe ſtudies and enquiries which 
were uſeful at that juncture: and it was reckoned that, 


as things then ſtood, the publick might receive greater 


advantage from their ſervices in that way than in any 
other. I in particular preſumed that my Reverend 
Brethren of this diſtrict, who were known to be fo 
heartily and unanimouſly concerned for the true inter- 
eſts of the Church, would think me better employed 
in promoting thoſe ends above, than in a perſonal at- 
tendance on my duty here below; the diſcharge of which 


1 mall, by the bleſſing of God, never decline, but for 
ſuch reaſons as will eaſily juſtify me with every man that | 


knows them. My diſtance, I am ſure, ſhall never be 


my excuſe; which ought indeed to have hindered ne 


from undertaking a charge had I foreſeen that it would 


have made me incapable at any time of executing it, 


but can never juſtify my omitting t to execute what I 
have once undertaken. 


What were the heads of our diſpute. at that time, | 
| how it was managed, and what iſſue it had, is a ſubjed 
to which 1 fools none here preſent are ſtrangers 


Nor | 
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Nor do I defire to revive the memory of theſe things, 


but had much rather, if it ſo pleaſed God, that they 
were from henceforth buried altogether in filence ; and 
that no future occaſion may be given by thoſe in whoſe 
power it was to have prevented the diſpute at firſt, either 
for us to remember them, or to pur « others in mind of 
them. . 

Under this hope we came together once again, at the 


laſt Convocation, with ſincere inclinations to peace on 


the fide of the Lower Houſe, which they manifeſted i in 


two remarkable inſtances. 


Firſt, though they were under the fulleſt convigions 8 


of their right of adjourning themſelves to any interme- 
daate time, and of fitting and acting during the intervals 
of the Upper Houſe adjournments; yet, knowing that 
luke actual exerciſe of this right would be an occaſion of 
| keeping up the diſputes which had hitherto interrupted 
| the correſpondence with my Lords the Biſhops, they 
| _ Choſe totally to forbear it, and contented themſelves to 
meet always preciſely at the ſame day and hour when the 


Upper Houſe met; and when they had continued ſo to 


do for ſome time, they at laſt appointed a Committee to 

conſider of a method of accommodating and laying 
alleep for the future all diſputes about the chief pont 
| then conteſted between them and their Superiors. 
LIhhat this Committee might anſwer its deſign, they took 
care that it ſhould conſiſt of ſuch perſons as were known 

to be of different ſentiments on that head, and that a 
full half of the members compoſing it ſhould be of the 


number of thoſe who had hitherto declared themſelves 


unſatisfied with the claims made by the reſt of their 
Vol. IV. P | | Bre- 
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Brethren. This Committee had the deſired ſucceſs ; and 
did entirely, without the leaſt doubt or diſagreement, 
fall into ſuch reſolutions as were by all of them judged 
eſſectual towards healing the preſent unhappy breach, 
and opening again the correſpondence between the Two 
Houſes. 
Ho this expedient failed afterwards of taking place, 
by the death of the Prolocutor * happening juſt upon 
the cloſe of it, by a new diſpute ſtarted on that occa- 
ſion, and by the conſequent diſmiſſion of the Synod, is 


now needleſs, and perhaps improper to repeat, becauſe | 


it cannot be done without ſome ſceming reflection on 
thoſe who laid hold of this incident, in order once more 
to perplex affairs, and hinder the Convocation from 


| Proceeding on buſineſs. And ſince there is ſtill hope 
that a new meeting with the next Parliament may adjuſt | 
all differences, it will become us rather reſpectfully ro 


cover them for the preſent, than to ſay any thing that 
may keep them alive and widen them. Nor would I 
Have mentioned the former particulars, but in order to 


ſhew that the Lower Houſe were ſincerely defirous of = | 


ſuch an union and good underſtanding, as we all know 


to be abſolutely requiſite towards retrieving the honour |. 


and advantages of an Engliſh Synod, and making it 
| uſeful to all the great purpoles of Religi on for which it 


is deſigned. But thus much 1 muſt be allowed to fay, | 
that if it hath not as yet reached that end, and anſwered | 
the expectations of all good and wiſe men in that par- 


ticular, the fault was not in the Inferior Clergy, who 
took every ſtep towards an accommodation that it was 
poſſible for them to take, without giving up the 


* dee vol. I. p. 74. 
55 Rights 


* 


„„ ũ0ũc ! . ed 
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Rights and very being of their Houſe, and rendering 


ſuch Aſſemblies, and their acting, altogether precarious. 


Nor let it be thought that the point contenC ed tor by 


them was too little and infignificant to juſtify ſo loug and 


| zealous a diſpute: for whatever it may, upon the firſt 
view, ſeem; it will, upon further conſideration, be 
found to be an article of the utmoſt importance, and 

worth all that ſtruggle which was employed in it; ſince, 


withour ſecuring the Right of the Lower Houſe to judge 


of the times proper for its own ſitting and acting, it will 
| be impoſlible to ſecure any of their other legal Rights 
and Privileges at ſuch junctures when the adminiſtration 
ol Eccleſiaſtical affairs ſhall hereafter happen to fall into 
hands that may allow themſelves to be made inſtruments. 
of ſuppreſſing Synods, and of ſerving the ill deſign of 
' thoſe who are the reſtleſs enemies of this Eſtabliſhed | 


Church and Conſtitution. | 
God be thanked, theſe are now dangers at a diſtince, 


while we have a Gracious Queen on the 'Throne, who 
we are ſure will be ſo far from doing any harm to the 
Church, that the will not, in her time, ſuffer any to be 
done to it. But as diſtant as theſe dangers are, they 
may one day come; and when they do, there is no fence 
_ againſt them, but from the inherent power of the Lower 


Houſe to appoint the times of its own fitting and riſing. 


And therefore, were the preſervation of this ſingle Right 
the only point gained in the late meetings of the Clergy, 
Yet poſterity will ſay, that even on this account neither 


their zeal nor time was ill employed. | 
But it is well known that they had other deſigns i in 
view, beide this of ſecuring their Preliminary Rights; 
| P 2 _ and 
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and particularly made attempts towards procuring a re- 
dreſs of ſeveral grievances which lay upon the Clergy of 
this Province, and towards pr-ſerving the doctrine of 
the Church, contained in the XXXIX Articles, free 


from corrupt gloſſes and falſe Erpeſttions * in which if 
they ſuccecued not altogether according to their deſire, yet 
is not the want of that ſucceſs to be attributed to them, 
who took all the ſteps that were proper to obtain it; 
and would have made themſelves uſeful in that way 


which may be thought to have beſt become their function 
and character, if their applications had been as favour- 
ably received as the importance and Juſtice of them 
ſeemed to require. 


In one thing they were fally ;uſtified by a late event, = 
as to the reaſonableneſs of what they offered for revi- 
ving the too long diſuſed execution of the Biſhop's 
Par liamentary Writ on the Dioceſan Clergy concerned 
in it. Which practice, had it been kept up in every 
dioceſe of the kingdom, as it was in this and ſome others, 
had prevented the late diſſolution of the Synod, and 


given the Clergy a title to a Parliamentary attendance 

upon the foot of the late ſtatute, notwithſtanding the 
death of his Majeſty, by which that mecting alone de- 
termined, which was called and held by the King's pro- 
vincial writ to the Archbiſhop. Nor had we now ſeen 
ſuch a new thing as our Conſtitution before was utterly 


a ſtranger to, the inſtance of a Parliament tings with- 


out a concurrent Convocation of the Clergy. 

The ſudden diſmiſon and dj ſſolution of this laſt 

Synod gave me no liberty of being preſent here, but 
what I was before fully determined to have taken had it 

nuts. 


6w OF Rs No 
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continued to ſit: for by the enquiries that had been 
made on the heads debated, the Lower Houſe were now 
| fo fully appriſed of their Rights, and of the methods of 


aſſerting them, that the aſſiſtance of no one member 
could be miſſed. But it ſo happened, that, at the mo- 
ment when I was ſetting out for theſe parts, I received 


commands for attending a great folemnity *, which I 
could not diſobey. This, with ſome other accidents, 
| which it was not eaſy for me at that diſtance, and in the 
entrance on my office, to foreſce and prevent, occaſioned 
ſome uncertainty in the notice given of the times of vi- 
| fitation, and I fear laid my Reverend Brethren of the 

Clergy under ſome inconvenicnces ; for which I think 
myſelf obliged to make my public excuſe to them ; 
and to aſſure them, that in ſucceeding years fuch un- 

ceiertainties ſhall be remedied. 


I come hither at preſent a ſtranger, i in order to ac- 


quaint myſelf with the poſture of affairs in this diſtrict, 
2s far as the juriſdiction committed to me is concerned, 
and to get ſuch a ſure and full inſight into them, as may 


enable me hereafter to return hither better qualified to 


| &o that little good, which the great diſcouragements 
that of late years have been laid on theſe courts, and the 
neglects by that means occaſioned in the exerciſe of the 


powers belonging to them, will ſuffer to be done. And 


3 I have foreborn therefore to entertain you with any dit- 
courſe relating either to my own duty, or that of other 


men; reſerving ſuch addreſſes to a time when I ſhall be 


| mace fully inſtructed in the matter of them, and better 


prepared by experience to offer ſome thoughts to you = 
* Either the royal funeral or coronation, See vol. I. p. 129. 


1 5 Which 
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which may, with your help, be of common advantage 5 
to us. 

In the mean time, I make it my earneſt requeſt to 
this Reverend Auditory, to afford me the belt light and 
aſſiſtance they can in this caſe, and to inform me of all 
ſuch faults and defects as they may have obſerved in the 
adiainiſtration of the Spiritual juriſdiction, and of their 
thoughts about the moſt proper ways and uwtans of 
amending them. They cannot do nc a more kind and 
welcome office than by imparting ſuch obſervations, 
which 1 ſhail always gratefully acknowledge, and improve . 
| according to the beſt of my ſkill and ability. 
I have one thing at preſent to offer to you, by the | 
particular con mand of my Lord Biſhop, that you would, 


5 together with the Church-wardens, ſubſcribe the Regiſters 2 5 
now delivered in by them, as the joth Canon expreſſf 
directs; and I have a further requeſt to add to this, that 


vou would alſo fign their Preſentments *, which, though 
good and valid when made leparately either by the 


Church - wardens or by the Miniſter alone, yet ſeem bet | 


ter to anſwer the intentions and expreſſions of the 118th 


Canon, when exhibited jointly by both of them; and | 


am ſure are, when ſo ſubſcribed, more likely to reach 
the ends for which they are intended, and to ſatisfy me 
that they are as compleat and full, in all reſpects, as they 
ought to be: without which be done, d the defign of 
theſe Viſitations is loſt. | 


* See p. 222. 
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IX, SPEECH TO THE CLERGY OF THE 


ARCHDEACONRY OF TOTNESS, 1703. | 


Tx laſt time we met, I gave you ſome account of 


the unhappy diſpute then depending between the 


| Two Houſes of Convocation and 1 hoped by this 
time * to have told you that it was ended, and had 


given Way to buſineſs of a more public nature and in- 


| fluence, in which the world juſtly expects, and all who 

wiſh well to Religion and the Church heartily deſire, that 
ſuch Aſſemblies may be ever employed. But (with 
great concern I ſpeak it) thoſe wounds are ſtill un- 
cloſed; and by that means the deſigns which many good 
men had of rendering Synods uſeful and venerable, 
and of reſtoring the life and power as well as the form 
of them, hath been hitherto defeated. I delight not 
to dwell on ſo melancholy a ſubject. However, I think 


it a debt due to the Lower Clergy of this Province, 


briefly to inform you what ſteps were taken, and pro- 
poſals made, by them towards accommodating matters 
with their Superiors : by which, however unſucceſsful, 


you will ſee that they have effeftually removed the pre- 


| ſent blame of this divifion from their own doors, and 


ſhewed themſelves as defirous of peace, if upon any 


reaſonable terms it might be had, as they were of 


ſecuring their juſt rights and privileges when invaded. 


The ſubject is no way foreign to the deſign of theſe 


meetings; for if ever this or any other inferior Eccie- 


laſtical Court regain its due ſtrength and authority, 


In April 1703. See vol. I. p. 196. a 
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it muſt be by a proper influence and countenance de- 
rived from the Supreme Church Tribunal, a Convoca- 


tion: together with which, all leſſer juriſdictions, the 


uſe of them, and reverence for them, muſt always fink 
or rife, proſper or decay. Is 


This deſire of theirs they manifeſted, when, in the 


very entrance of the Jaſt Convocation, they made the 


following humble application to their Lordſhips, which 


I crave leave to repeat to you in the very terms wherein 


it was deliv ered *. 
| (* * * * ** *] | 


This application was fo reaſonable, decent, and duti- 


fal, that it could not but produce ſome advances on the 


ſde of their Lordſhips, who therefore ſome time after- 


Vards mode the two following propoſalss. 
700 1. That the Lower Bouſe might meet in Commit- 


0 tees, to prepare buſineſs bet teen the ſynodical proto- 


„ gations. 


« 2. That «oben buſineſs * before the Co o- 
cation, the Archbiſhop world ſo order the pror oga- 
tions, that ſufficient tine 3 be allowed for the . 


60 conſidering and ſinithing of it.“ 


The Giergy ſaw that, upon the foot of theſe propo- 
fals, their afing ard very being would be entirely pre- 
carious, and that a compliance with them would be ſo 
far from bringing the ditpuic to a fu determination (as 
they exprifsly def, ed), that it would not lay it alleep for 
one moment longer than che buſineſs they entered upon 
ſhould be grateſu al totheir 3 Supe: lors, in whoſe power it was 


* Sec it in vol, J. p. 136. 


lelt 
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left to ſuffer them to act, or not to act, as an Houſe, 
as they ſhould ſee occaſion. 

They therefore once more earneſtly beſought their 
Lordſhips, that they would pleaſe to ſuggeſt ſuch a me- 
thod of accommodating this difference, as would totally 
fence it for the future, and put it out of the power of 
either Houſe to interrupt the buſineſs of Convocation, 


| by reviving any diſputes about the forms and rules of 


proceeding. 

Their Lordſhips wholly declined this propoſal ; and, 
inſtead of offering any thing ſuitable to ir, tranſmitted 
to the Lower Houſe a Paper containing the reaſons of 
| their claim (reaſous which they had often before urged, 
and which had as often been anſwered), and of the 


necgſſity they were under of inſiſting upon it. 


The Lower Houſe now thought it high time to BY 
ſome propoſal of this kind, fince they were not likely to 
receive any, and did therefore lay before their Lordſhips 
the following requeſt ; the recital of which will not, 1 
5 5 be tedious to you *. 3 5 

1 1 
This laſt defire of theirs was no more liſtened to than c 
5 of the former; they were only once again told, that 


| the Upper Houſe had an unqueſtioned right to what they 


claimed, could not depart from it, nor ſubmit it to any 

arbitcation whatſoever, : 
| There was therefore nothing left for t the Clergy, but 
either to fit down contented with the Joſe of their rights, 


mad with the ſuſpenſion of all fyuodical buſineſs; or to 


make a leparate application to the Queen, | praying 
* See vol. I. p. 139. 


ber 
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her Royal interpoſition and judgement in the matters 


depending. They did ſo; but, before this petition 
could be offered, the ſeſſion of Parliament was far 


ſpent; and the great affairs of the kingdom then under 


agitation, and the utter averſeneſs of my Lord Biſhops 
to ſubmit to this or any umpirage, hindered it from 
taking effect for the preſent, ſo that the diſtance be- 
' tween the 7wo Houſes continues ſtill as wide as ever. 


IT have recounted to you, Reverend Brethren, all the 
ſteps taken by your Repreſentatives in this whole affair, 
that you may the better judge what ground there is for 


thoſe calumnies with which they have been liberally 
loaded; as if they had deſigned to obſtruct any ac- 


commodation, or had not done every thing which it 
was poſſible for them to do in order to promote it; 26 
if their conduct were attended with circumſtances of 
diſreſpect to my Lords the Biſhops, or they had made 
uſe of this laſt method of recourſe to the Throne before 


they had tried all others, and utterly ns of ſuc- 
7 ceeding by them. 


You will, I doubt not, juſtify them to 3 in 


all theſe reſpects; and I dare ſay the worthy perſons who 


repreſented this particular Dioceſe have acted with a 


full an approbation from you in this Synod as they did 
in any of the former; and would find, on that account, 


that your confidence in them was no way leſſened, if a 


new choice ſhould give you a new occaſion of expreſ- 
* = 


The men who take pleaſure i in traducing their bre- 
thren have endeavoured to expoſe thoſe of them who 


appeared ſteady in this cauſe, under the invidious name 


ol 
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ef High Cburchmen. What they mean by that word, I 


cannot tell. But if an High Churchman be one who 1s 
for keeping up the preſent Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution in 


dermine it; one, who though he lives peaceably with 


all men of different perſuaſions, and endeavours to win 
them over by wethods of lenity and kindneſs, yet is 
not charitable and moderate enough to depart from the 
| Eſtabliſhment (even while it ſtands fixed by a law) in 
| order to meet them half. way in their opinions and 
practices; one, who thinks the Canons and Rubrick of 
the Church, and the Acts of Parliament made in farour 
of it, ought ſtrictiy to be obſerved and kept up to, till 
they hall, upon a proſpect of a thorough compliance 
from thoſe without (if ſuch a caſe may be ſuppoſed), 
be releaſed in any reſpect by a competent authority z 

I ay, if this be the character of an High Churchman 
cho odious a ſound ioever that name may carry), I ſee 
no reaſon why any man ſhould be diſpleaſed with the 


all its parts, without making any illegal abatements in 
favour of ſuch as either openly oppoſe or ſecretly un- 


— 


title, becauſe ſuch an High Churchman is certainly a 


good Chriſtian, and a good Engliſhman. 


But, to ſee the inconfiſtency of theſe men in their 


reproaches ! At the ſame time that they have repre- 
ſented many of their Brethren as too ſtifly addicted to 


the rules and principles of this Church, they have 


which it is impoſſible that Preſbyters here in England 


' ventured to aſperſe them alſo as no friends to the ſacred 
order of Biſhops, which is the corner-ſtone and pillar 
of our Church-fabrick ; and without a due regard for 


ſhould be Higb Charchmen, or indeed any Churchmen 
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God forgive tuhem who have coined and applied theſe 
opprobrious diſtinctions, and endeavoured to make 
others believe what, without breach of charity we may 
fay, they never believed themſelves. It would be juſt 
as groſs and ſenſeleſa a calumny, ſhould any man pre- 
tend to blaſt the Clergy of this Dioceſe as any way 
diſaffected or undutiful to the Right Reverend Dio- 
ceſan, towards whom all the world knows that they bear 
ſo profound a reſpect and honour as can be equalled 
by nothing but his Lordſhip's paternal care and love 
of them, his zeal for their intereſts and ſervice. Give 
me leave, by the way, to ſay that; of which he hath 
given one late and convincing inſtance, by moving the 
Crown for a releaſe of the arrears of tenths and firſt. 
fruits upon all livings under thirty pounds a year in the : 
Queen's books, in this and all other Dioceſes ; and what 
he has thus moved for, he bath been ſo happy as to 
| obtain *. 


And yet, fo far was this abſurd flander carried, that 


the Lower Houſe were reduced to a neceſſity of juſtify- 
ing themſelves under their hands, by declaring their 
opinion of the divine right of Epiſcopacy, and beſecch- 
ing their Lordſhips' concurrence in that declaration, 
which nevertheleſs they could not obtain. 
Under theſe difficulties and diſappointments, it is no 
wonder if the Clergy ſhould have been utterly dif- 


| heartened from proceeding on any ſynodical buſineſs, = 


which nevyerthelets they attempted on ſeveral heads; 
but, receiving no encouragement from thoſe who ſhould 
have given life to their endeavours, deſiſted from their 

* The ſame indulgence was afterwards granted to the 


Clergy of Ireland, at the interceſſion of Dr. Swift. 
attempts, 
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attempts, and reſolved to wait another (and, we hope, 
a more favourable) opportunity. 
In the mean time, the more obſtructions we find 


towards exerting the ſynodical power of the Church, 
the more reaſon we have to make inferior juriſdictions 
| uſeful; and to do all that we can, in our ſeveral places 
and ſtations, to preſerve the poor remains of Church- 
diſcipline we enjoy in their due life and vigour, ſince 


we are not as yet likely either to retrieve what is loſt, 


or enforce what is left by new ſanctions; a work which 
deſerves the beſt wiſhes and affiſtances of every man 


who has a regard for the intereſt of Religion, and for 


the honour and authority of the Church of England. 


As to this particular diſtrict which it has fallen to 


| my lot to take care of, I have reſolved, by God's bleſ- 
ſing, to make it as uſeful to the purpoſes for which it is 
| intended, as it is poſſible for me, at the diſtance I am 
from it at preſent, to do. To that end, I thought it 
regquiſite to place the adminiſtration of it in a ſingle 
hand, whoſe integrity and care I had good reaſon to 
confide in, and who, by riding the cuſtomary circuits, 


might be an eye-witnefs of every thing that happened 
in them, and ſuffer no act, which bore the ſeal and 


authority of this Court, to be ſped, any where through- 
out the Archdeaconry, but in his preſence only. Some 
abuſes I have already redreſſed by this and other means; 
and ſhall, God willing, take care to reQify others as 
faſt as they come to my knowledge, and I can find out 


due remedies for them. My Brethren of the Arch- 


deaconry have, I thank them, been ſome of them 


aſſiſtant to me in this matter, by laying ſuch accounts 
"I * 
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of things before me as were very inſtructive and ſea- 
ſonable. I have made, and ſhall continue to make, a 
proper uſe of them; and I hope that they alſo wil} ſtill 
eontinue the like good offices, till they find (as I dare 
ſay they never will find) that ſuch applications are 
either unwelcome to me, or neglected afterwards by me. 
For the fincere defire of my heart is, to root up all 
corrupt practices of all kinds, though they have never 


ſo long and generally obtained, which may injure the | 


credit of the juriſdiction, and by that means hinder 
the uſe and influence of it. 
I ſhall add only a repetition of that requeſt which I 
have once already * made to you (not without direction 
from our Right Reverend and Honoured Dioceſan), 
that the Miniſters would aſſiſt the ſeveral Church-war- 
dens and Sideſmen in their preſentments, and join in 
"i gzuing them; in which though by the expreſſions 
occurring in ſome Canons they may ſeem to be left at 
large, yet by what is to be met with elſewhere (parti- 
cularly in the 113th, 115th, and 118th Canons) I 


think it verv apparent that their aſſiſtance in that caſe | 
may, by the orders of the Church, be always juſtly 
expected from them. Sure I am, that without their 


helping-hand the preſentments will be always lame and 
ineffectual. 
I am ordered, by my Lord Biſhop, to lay before 
you a Petition from the Miniſter and Inhabitants of 
Bratton-Fleming, in relation to the re-building of their 
Church. You will preſently hear the contents of it; 
and are the beſt judges what it may be proper for any 
of you to 0 ou that occaſion. 


v dee p- 214. 


* 


Wo, Ne att, LEES. a. Ms. >. 


"T's 
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X. CHARACTER OF MR. THOMAS BENNET *, 


1706. 


2 r will not be unſuitable to my defign, if I cloſe theſe 


reflections + with ſome account of the perſon de- 
ceaſed, who really lived like one that had his hope in 


another life; a life which he hath now entered upon, 
having exchanged hope for fight, deſire for enjoyment. 
I know ſuch accounts are looked upon as a tribute due 


to the memory of thoſe only who have moved in a high 
ſphere, and have out-ſhone the reſt of the world by 
their rank, as well as their virtues. However, the 


characters of men placed in lower ſtations of life, 


though leſs uſually inſiſted upon, are yet more uſeful, 


as being imitable by greater numbers, and not ſo liable 
to be ſuſpefed of flattery or deſign. Several of this 


auditory were, perhaps, entire ſtrangers to the perſon 
whoſe death we now lament; and the greateſt part of 
you who were not had, for that reaſon, ſo juſt an 


A bookſeller of eminence in St. Paul's Church-vard ; 


who figured in the controverly between Bentley and Boyle. 


+ Ihis character was the concluſion of the famous Ser- 


mon, which was ſo ſeverely attacked by Hoadly. Sce vol. I. | 
pp. 395. 397- : | 


* Lately printed, in Defence of Engliſh Convocations, 


i. The Rights, Po vers, and Privileges of an Engliſh Con- 
vocation ſtated and vindicated, in Anſwer to Dr. Wake and 
others. By h. Atterbury, D. D. the ſecond edition, enlarged. 


2. The Rights, Liberties, and Authorities of the Chriſtian 
Church, 2ii-:::d againſt all oppreſſive Doctrines, &c. in 


Anſwer to Dr. Wake and others. By S. Hill, of Kilmington. 


3. Remarks upon the Temper of the late Writers about 

Convocations ; particularly Dr. Wake, Dr. Kennet, and the 

Author of Mr, Atterbury's Principles, &c. — 
7 eſteem 
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eſteem of him, that it will not be unwelcome to you, 1 
| preſume, to be put in mind of thoſe good qualities 


which you obſerved in him: And therefore I ſhall, in 


as few words as I can, compriſe what twenty years expe· 
rience hath enabled me juſtly to ſay of him. 


He was a ſerious, fincere Chriſtian ; of an innocent, 
irreproachable, nay, exemplary life; which was led, 
not only at a great diſtance from any foul vice, but 
alſo in the even and uniform practice of many virtues; 


| ſuch as were ſuitable to a liſe of great application and 
buiineſs, ſuch as became and adorned the ſtate and pro- 
feſſion to which it pleaſed God to call him. 


He highly valued and heartily loved that Church 
wherein he was baptized and educated; of which he 
gave the beſt proofs, by being a conſtant frequenter of 
its worſhip, and, in the latter part of his life, a never- 
failing monthly communicant : I add alſo, and by ad- 
hering ſteadily to its intereſt ; two things which 2 - 


never to be ſeparated. 


Nor was his attendance on divine 1 à matter oy 


| formality and cuſtom, but of conſcience, as appeared 


by his compoſed and ſerious behaviour during the ſer · 
vice. It was ſuch as ſhewed him to be i in earneſt, and 


truly aſfected with what he was doing. 


is religion did not ſpend ifelf all in public; the pri- 


vate duties of the cloſet were equally his care; with 


theſe he began each morning, and to theſe he repaired 
as often as he entered upon any buſineſs of conſequence 


(1 ſpeak knowingly); and his family were every evening 
ſummoned by him to common devotions; and in theſe 
too his regard for the public ſervice of the Church 
appeared, 


ks) 
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appeared, for they were expreſſed always in her lan- 


guage. 


Indeed he was a very ſingular inſtance of all thoſe 


domeſtic virtues that relate to the good and diſcreet 
government of a family. He had great natural pru- 
| dence, which experience had much improved; he was 
of a ſweet temper, and a mighty lover of regularity 
and order; and, by the happy mixture of theſe good 
| qualities, managed all his affairs (particularly thoſe 
within doors) with the utmoſt exactneſs; and yet with 
as much quiet and eaſe to himſelf and others as was 
poſſible. | 


Thoſe about him grew inſenſibly Are and in- 


duſtrious by his example and encouragement ; and he 
had ſuch a gentle method of reproving their faults, 
that they were not ſo much afraid as aſhamed to repeat 
them. He took the ſureſt way to be obeyed, by being 
loved and reſpected; for he was free from any of thoſe 


rough, ungovernable paſſions, which hurry men on to 


ſay and do very hard and offenſive things. He had, 
indeed, a certain quickneſs of apprehenſion, which 


inclined him a little to kindle into the firſt motions of 


anger upon ſome particular occaſions; but this part of 


his diſpoſition he had fo far conquered, that, for a long 


time before he died, no one who had occaſion to receive 
his orders did, I believe, hear au intemperate or harſh 


word proceed from him ; or fee any thing in his beha- 
viour, that betrayed wh — degree of inward 
concern. 
He took care to * the * of his ſervants with 
religious inſtructions; and, for that end, did himſelf 
Vor. IV. Q — 
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often read uſcful diſcourſes to them on the Lord's-day, 
of which he was always a very ſtrict and folemn ob- 
ſerver. And what they thus learned from him in one 
way, they did not unlearn again in another; for he 
was a man, not only fincerely pious, but of the niceſt 
ſobriety and temperance, and remarkably punctual and 
juſt in all his dealings with others, I ſee many authentic 
witneſſes of this particular branch of his character. 
Ile abounded in all the trueſt ſigns of an affectionate 
tenderneſs wwards his wife and children; and yet did 
ſo prudently moderate and temper his paſſions of this 
kind, as that none of them got the better of his reaſon, 
or made him wanting in any of the other offices of 
life, which it behoved or became him to perform; and 
therefore, though he appeared to reliſh theſe bleſſings as 
much as any man, yet he bore the loſs of them, when 
ir happened, with great compoſure and evennels of | 
mind. 
Ae did alſo, ina very juſt and fitting manner, pro- 
portion his reſpeds to all others that were any way 
related to him, either by blood or affinity; and was 
very obſervant of ſome of them, even where he could 
not be determined by any views of intereſt, and had 
manifeſity no other obligations but thoſe of duty and 
decency to ſway him. 
la what manner he lived with thoſe hs were of bi - 
neige guboarhood and acquaintance, how obliging his Car- ; 
riage was to them, what kind offices he did, and was 
always ready to do them, 1 ferbear particularly to fay ; 
not that J judge it a flight, but becauſe I take it to be 
à conicfſed part of his character, which even his ene- 


mies 
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mies (if there were any ſuch) cannot but allow: for, 
however in matters where his judgement led him to op- 


poſe men on a public account, he would do it vigo- 


rouſly and heartily ; yet the oppoſitions ended there, 
without ſouring bis private converſation, which was, 
to uſe the words of a great Writer, © ſoft and caſy, 


« as his principles were ſtubborn.” 


Ina word, whether we conſider him as an babe 


a parent, a maſter, relation, or neighhour, his cha- 
racter was, in all theſe reſpects, highly fit to be recom- 
mended to men; and, I verily think, as comp lete as 


any that ever fell under my obſ-rvation. 
And all this religion and virtue fir eaſily, naturally, 


. and oracefu! ly-upon him; without any of that ſtiffneſs 


and conſtraint, any of thoſe forbidding apprarances, 


which ſometimes diſparage tie actions of men ſincerely 
pious, and hinder real goodneſs fro.n ſpreading i its inte- 
reſt far and wide into the hearts of beholders. 


There was not the leaſt tang of rel gious (Which is 


Indeed the worſt ſort of) affectation in any thing he 
ſaid or did; nor any endeavours to recommend himſelf. 
to others, by appearing to be even what he really was: 
he was faulty on the other fide, being led, by an ex- 
ceſs of modeſty, io conceal (as much as might be) ſome 
of his chief virtues, which therefore were ſcarce known 
to any but thoſe who very nearly obſerved him, though 
every day of his l fe almoſt was a witneſs to the prac- 
tice of them. 


I need not ſay how perfect a maſter he was of all 


the buſineſs of that uſeful profeſſion wherein he had 


engaged himſelf: you know it well; and the great 
Q 2 ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs his endeavours met with ſufficiently proves 
it. Nor could the event well be otherwiſe ; for his 
natural abilities were very good, and his induſtry ex- 
ceeding great, and the evenneſs and Probity of his 
temper not inferior to either of them. 


Beſides, he had one peculiar felicity (which carried 


in it ſome reſemblance of a great Chriſtian perfection), . 


that he was entirely contented and pleaſed with his lot ; 


loving his employment for its own ſake, as he hath 


often ſaid, and fo as to be willing to ſpend the reſt of 
his life in it, though he were not, if that could be 
ſuppoſed, to reap any further advantages from it. 
Not but that the powers of his mind were equal to 
much greater taſks; and therefore when, in his later 
years, he was called up to ſome public offices and ſta- 
tions, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all of them by his 


| 1 penetr ation and dexterity in the diſpatch of that buſi- 


neſs which belonged to them, by a winning behaviour 
and fome degree even of a ſmooth and popular elo- 
quence which Nature gave kim. But his own inclina- 
tions were rather to confine himſelf to his own buſineſs, 
and be ſerviceable to Religion and Learning in the way to 
which God's Providence had ſeemed more particularly 


to direct him, and i in which i it had fo remarkably bleſſed Lo 


him. 


When riches flowed in upon him, they made no 
change in his mind or manner of living. This may be 


imputed to an eager defire of heaping up wealth; but | 


it was really owing to another principle: he had a great 
indiff-rence to the pleaſures of life, and an averſion to 
the pomps cf it; and therefore his appetites being no 


_ n 1 ASS w 
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way increaſed by his fortune, he had no occaſion to 


enlarge the ſcene of his enjoyments. 


He was ſo far from over-valuing any of the appen- 
dages of life, that the thoughts even of life itſelf did not 


ſeem to affect him. Of its loſs he ſpake often, in full 


health, with great unconcern; and, when his late diſtem- 


per attacked him (which from the beginning he judged 
fatal), after the firſt ſurprize of that ſad ſtroke was 
over, he ſubmitted to it with great meekneſs and reſig- 


nation, as became a good man and a good Chriſtian, 
Though he had a long illneſs, conſidering the great 


heat with which it raged, yet his intervals of ſenſe _ 
being few and ſhort, left but little room for the offices 
of devotion; at which he was the leſs concerned, be- 

_ cauſe, as he himſelf then ſaid, he had not been want- 
ing in thoſe duties while he had ſtrength to perform 
them. Indeed, on the Lord 's-day which immediately 
preceded this illneſs, he had received the Sacrament ; = 


and was, therefore, we have reaſon to believe, oben 
the Maſter of the Houſe ſoon afterwards came, prepered 


and ready to receive him. 


As the bleſſings of God upon his honeit induſtry 
had been great, ſo he was not without intentions of 


making ſuitable returns to Him in acts of mercy and 


charity. Somerhing of this kind be hath taken care of 


in his will, drawn up at a time while his family was as 
numerous as it is now, and his circumſtances not ſo plen- 8 
tiful. One part of the benefactions there directed was 
worthy of him, being the expreſſion of a generous and 
grateful mind towards the perſons who had moſt obliged 


him, and of a pious regard to the place of his educa. 
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tion. More he would probably have done, had not the 
diſeaſe, of wnich he died, ſeized him with that Vio- 

lence, as to render him incapable of executing what. 

_ ever of this Knd his heart might have intended. 

lle is now ;;one, and his works have followed him: 

Jet us imitate his example, that, when we alſo depart 

this life, we may ſhare his heavenly reward, and be ay 

well your of by thoſe who ſurvire _ ” 


XI. SPET CH TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
| ARCHDEACONRY OF TOTNESS, 1708. 


| REVEREND BRETHREY, 


* e deſign is, to ſpeak to you concerning that 


ofi-e ; which hath formerly contributed much to ſupport 
and ealiven the diſcipline of the Church, and might be 
of equal uſe Nil, if the powers heretofore annexed to 
it were duly reviy:d. and executed. However, even 
upon the foot it now ſtands, eſpecially in this Dioceſe, 
it is of great ſeryice, when diſcharged with a conſci- 
entious care and fidelity. And cherefore pity it is, that 
either any diſorder ſhould happen in the manner of 
chooſing ſuch officers, or any neglect in exerting thoſe 
powers "which do {till both by law and cuſtom be- 
long to them; becauſe each of theſe hath a manifeſt ten- 
dency towards fuking the office yet lower than it is 
already 


very ancient and uſeful office of Dean Rural; an 
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already ſunk, and bringing it at laſt altogether into diſ- 


repute and diſuſe; which it ſhall be my buſineſs to 


whom it immediately belongs, as I doubt not but it 


vill be the endeavour of our common Superior (with 


whom God has bleſſed us), by all Proper and eſſectual 


methods to prevent. 


Permit me, therefore, Brethren, to diſcourſe to vou, 


in ſuch meaſure 25 the time will allow of, concerning the 


name and title, the antiquity, nature, and extent of this 


office; to ſay ſomewhat alſo of the powers and rights 
which belonged to it formerly, but have ſince been loft 
by miſuſe : and ſomewhat alſo of the preſent powers 


with which it is inveſted, and of the great reaſon there | 


| Is to preſerve and employ them. 


The office is very antient, though not under the 


1 preſent appellation of Dean Rural, but that of Archi- 
preſbyter, of which there were two forts, the Urba 
and Rural, The Urban Archipreſiyter was originally 
the ſame with him whom we now call the Dean of the 
j athedral Church; the Rural Archipreſbyter was he 
whom we now ſtyle the Rural Dean, who, according to 
the opinion of Duarenus and Sir Henry Spelman (au- 


thorities that we may ſ:fely follow), ſueceeded in the 


room of the Chorepiſepi, upon the abolition of that 
office in this Weſtern part of Chiiſtendom. This ſort 


of officer, if the text of the Canon Law compiled by 


Gratian might be relied on, was older than the Council 
of Agatha, celebrated in 506, a Canon of which is there 
5 cited, commanding that, at the ſolemn reeonciliation of 
penitents, adſint Decani, that is, Archiprejbyteri Pa— 


reckiarum, who were to have the care of examining 


Q4 : * 
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into their offences, and preſcribing penances. Bu 


nothing of this kind is to be found in any of the Ca- 


nons of that Council now remaining. Gratian tran- 
ſcribed this miſtake from Burchard, who went before 


him in the ſame attempt: and Burchard flouriſhing but | 

about ſeven hundred years ago, it cannot be judged | 
how much antienter than him the nnn, men- z 
_ tioned in this Canon were. 


The firſt clear account we have of theſe officers (as 


_ diſtinguiſhed from the Urban Archipreſbyters, or Ca- 


thedral Deans, in the tomes of the Councils) is, I 


think, A. D. 850, when they were eſtabliſhed by a 


Canon of the Council of Pavia i in Italy: the words of 


| which are theſe: 
© Propter aſſduam erga populum Dei curam m ſingulis 


ce plebibus Archipreſbyteros præeſſe volumus, qui non 
4 ſolum imperiti vulgi ſolicitudinem gerant, verum etiam 
* eorum Preſbyterorum qui per minores titulos habitant 


vitam jugi circumſpectione cuſtodiant, et qua unuſ- 
* quiſque induſtria divinum opens cncroent Epilcopo ſuo 
* renuntiet,” &c. 


This Canon was recited afterwards i terminis, and 


confirmed by a Council at Rome in the year 904. 80 


far is it from truth, what a late Author *, in his Pa- 
rochial Antiquities, hath affirmed, that this inſtitution | 
was peculiar to Germany, Gaul, Great Britain, and the | 


Northern Parts of Europe ; but altogether unknown to 


Laß, till the time of Cardinal Borromeo. The ground 


of that error was, a falſe notion entertained by him, 


that the Dean Rural i in the Church anſmered to the 


* Dr. Kennet. . 
Tything 


3 hs 
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Tything Man in the State, and had the ſame exten! of 
juriſdiction (ſo he ſpeaks) ; which led him to imagine, 
that that portion of a Biſhoprick which we call a Rurat᷑ 
Deanry was to be found in no countries but where the 
like civil diſtribution into zithings prevailed. I need 


oppoſe nothing to this opinion beyond the authority of 
Sir H. Spelman in that part of his Gloſſary which he 


Himſeif printed; where he tells us, that the Rural 
Deanry anſwered (not to the ſecular taking, but rather 8 
and more nearly) to the county hundred. 
| « Decanatus dicitur de portione epiſcopatus, cen- 
« turiæ ſeu hundredo comitatus reſpondenti, et decano 


« olim ſuppoſita.” Gloſſar. in voce Decanatus, p. 16. 


That there were Rural Deans here in the Saxon 


times I doubt not, though the hiſtories and eccleſiaſtical 


monuments of thoſe ages, now preſerved, are filent 


concerning them. The only inſtance of this kind pro- 
duced (p. 633.) by the Writer juſt now mentioned is 


no ſure proof of it, being taken from that part of 
Edward the Confeſſor's Laws which is not looked upon 
as genuine, but thought to be added to them by Henry I. 


ö who reſtored and enforced them. 


Not long after the reign of Henry I. theſe officers are | 
mentioned in the great Lateran Council, held A. D. 
1179, under the title of Decani conſtituti ſub Arcbi- 


diaconis; and rules are preſcribed tor lefiening the . 
expences that attend their viſitations. From that time 


our Engliſh Eccletiaſtical Laws take frequent notice of 
them. The true reaſons of the firſt riſe and inſtitution 
of this office were, the great extent of Dioccſe and 
Archdcaconcies, and the neceſſity which Biſhops were 

under 
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under of attending, not only at Feclefiaſtical Synods, but 
all Great Councils of State; and the ſhare they had 


(eſpecially after the time of Charles the Great) in the 


management of public offices and affairs. his occaſi- 


oned a delegation of all their juriſdiction to ſome officers, 
and of ſome parts of it to others erected for this pur. 


poſe ; from whom they preſerved a right of Appeal, 


As to the particular erection of Deans Rural, I cannot 
better account for it than in the excellent words of Ro- 


verius, a French author of note: 
«© Cum ad Preſbyteros rure degentes extendere ſe 


& continud non poſſet Epiſcoporum aut Archidiaconorum 


c vigilantia, collocati fuere per interyalla in quibuſdam 


4c quaſi excubiis Preſbyterorum aliqui, Decani vel 
& Archipreſbyteri vocitati, ut cæterorum Preſpyterorum f 


8 et Plebis moribus, vice Epiſcopi aut Archidiaconi, 
*. invigilarent.“ 


What Roverius ſays af: their officiating in France 
6 vice Epiſcopi aut Archidiaconi,” is confirmed as to 
England, by Lynwood, in various parts of his Provin- 
cial. In one place he calls them“ Vicarii Epiſcoporum 
& quam Archidiaconorum.” In a ſecond, he ſays that 
they are Decani Temporales ad aliquod miniſterium 


be ſub Epiſcopo vel Archidiacono exercendum conſtitut.” 


In a third, he thus deſcribes them: © Sunt perſonæ 
, habentes quædam officia communiter ſpectantia ad 
% Epiſcopum vel Archidiaconum : et ideo communiter - 
t eorum receptio et amotio pertinet ad utrumque.“ And 


there is a remarkable paſſage in his comment, where he 
enquires, whether the Deans of the Archbiſhop's Pe- 


culiars (as Shoreham, Croydon, Eee) can by cuſtom 


have 
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have cognizance of matrimonial cauſes. To which he 
anſwers, they may; and gives this reaſon for it, becauſe 
thoſe Deans have Archidiaconal Juriſdiction, being 


| ſubje& to the Archbiſhop alone, who deputes them, 


cc cum tamen cæteri Decani Rurales etiam (ut commu- 
« niter) ſubſint Archidiaconis.” And to the ſame pur- 


Poſe ſpeaks Atho's Gloſſary on the Legatine Conſtitu - 
tions of Otho. Tam præfici debent Decani Rurales 
« quam etiam amoyeri per Epiſcopum et Archidiaconum 
ce ſimul de jurez” he adds indeed “ ſalvà conſuetudine 
C. Jocorum,” becauſe, in ſome places, the mandate for 
| the choice of Deans Raral doth, by the Biſhop's grant, 
6 proceed from the Archdeacon alone, as in the dioceſe 
of Canterbury. In others from the Biſhop and Arch- 
| deacon jointly; that is, from the Biſhop through the 

= Archdeacon, as in this dioceſe. And from all theſe 
& I . authorities that ſkilful and accurate Civilian Dr. Cowell 
|| collefted this definition of a Dean Rural, which =_ - 


gives in his © Interpreter,” and | is tranſcribed by Godol- 
| phin into his“ Repertorium.“ 


A perſon having eccleſiaſtical juriſdigion over other 


K miniſters and pariſhes near adjoining, aſſigned unto 
& him by the Biſhop and Archdeacon, being placed and 

E diſplaced by them.“ He means, by their authority, 

but at the inſtance, nomination, and election, of the 

| Clergy. Nor is it unworthy of obſervation, that a 

I Canon in 1571 (the only Canon of our Church which, 

ſince the Reformation, mentions Deans Rural) joins the 

| Archdeacon with the Biſhop in the ſteps that are to be 

b taken towards chuſing chem. 1 forbear to recite the 


words ; 
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words here, becauſe I foreſee I ſhall have occaſion ts 
uſe them towards the cloſe of this paper. 

How and when the Archdeacon came into a fixed 


ſhare of authority in this matter, appears from a re- 
ſcript of Innocent III. in the year 1214, inſerted into 


the body of the Canon Law. Archipreſbyteri,” ſays 


be, “ qui a pluribus Decani nuncupantur, Archidia. | | 
4c coni juriſdiftioni ſe noverint ſubjicere.” And in an- 
ſwer to an enquiry then made of him, © Utrim Decani 


© Rurales qui pro tempore ſtatuuntur ad mandatum E piſ- 


© copi ſolùm vel Archidicaoni, vel etiam utriuſque inſtitii | 
tc debeant vel deſtitui, fi fuerint amovendi: His deter- 


mination there is, Ad hoc breviter reſpondemus, quod 


4c cum ab omnibus quod omnes tangit approbari debeat, 
e et cum eorum,” that is of the Biſhop and Archdeacon, | 

4 Decanus officium exerceat, communiter ef etiam eli 

tee gendus vel deponendus.” Ever ſince this reſcript, 


the Archdeacon's authority hath intervened, together 


with that of the Biſhop, towards appointing Deans | 
Rural, except where by grant, compoſition, or cuſtom | 

immemorial, things have been otherwiſe ordered; as 
the caſe is in the dioceſe of Canterbury, where, thirteen 
years after the date of this reſcript, Stephen Langton, ” 
the Archbiſhop, granted to his Archdeacon the inſtitu» | 
tion and deſtitution of Deaas Rural; and for this 7 


| markable reaſon: 


« Cum abſurdum fit ut alius eos conſlituat quam is, | 


C qui eis debeat præeſſe, et cui reſpondere tenentur; 


e præſertim cum ipſis [Decanis nempe] referentibus, 


 * corrigere debent [Archidiaconi] e cæterotum errata. 2 


T bis ; 
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This grant was two years afterwards confirmed by 
Archbiſhop Wetherhead ; but with the addition of the 
clauſe, © præhabito conſilio noſtro.” Both the inftru- 


ments are printed at large by the induſtrious and judici- 
ous Mr. Somner. 


The office of Dean Rural, at and before this time, ; 


| was to inſpect the manners both of Clergy and Laity : 
| within his diſtrict, but chiefly of the former; and if 
any of theſe laboured under any evil fame, to call them 


before him; and to correct leſſer exceſſes as in foro pa- 


nmitentiali for the moſt part, rather than judzcially ; the 
| Rural Deans being the Confeſſores nati of the Clergy 

under them, till the monks, about King John's tine, 
I began to wreſt the authority out of their hands. 


His power over the Clergy is by our Ot bo ſaid to bs 5 
« juriſdictio Cognitionalis, quoad effectum corrigendi, 


„ licet non quoad effectum removendi tales a Villicatione, 
Let ſuſpendendo eos ab officio.” And in this Lynwood 
” agrees with him, allowing that the Dean Rural might in- _ 
flit ſome of the leſſer cenſures for light offences : but 


greater matters he was to refer to the ſuperior ordinary, 5 
at the next Synod, or convention of the Clergy; for 


which reaſon alſo he looks upon him to have been 


called by the Canoniſts Te/tis Synodalis. 
From the cognizance of greater, and particularly of 


matrimonial cauſes, he was entirely excluded by a Con - 

ſtitution of Otho, both becauſe he was not always ſup- 
bpſed duly qualified for a diſcuſſion of them, by his ſkill 
| in Canon Law; and becauſe alſo, as I apprehend, his 


office was often likely to determine ere ſuch intricate 


Cauſes, where many wirneſſes were to be examined, 


could 
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could be ripened to a ſentence. Nor could he ever pre- 
ſeribe to a cuſtom of hearing ſuch cauſes, becauſe, as 
Lynw ood well obſerves, by reaſon of a temporary office, 
no preſcription lies. On this account, as well as others, 
the office muſt needs afterwards have declined apace, 
becauſe a diſuſer would bar them of any branch of 


their authority, and no cuſtom whatſoever could either 


give tnem what they had not, or reſtore to them what 
_ they had loft. . 
It was likewiſe the Dean Rural. buſineſs to inſtruct 


the younger Clergy in the way of adminiſtering and or- 
dering ſacraments and ſacramentals, according to the 


Canons and Cuſtoms of the Church, to appoini preach- 
ers for ſolemn occaſions, to take care of the ſequeſtra- 


tion of vacant livings, and to provide for the ſupplies of | 
the cure. He took order for, and certified the execution 


of, proceſſes and decrees out of the ſuperior Court 


Chriſtian [and had perhaps on this account the title of | * 


Decanus Chriſtianitatis beſtowed on him]. 


Through his hands went the mandates for Induction, 

and thoſe for the choice of Convocation-clerks, which 
are ſtill alſo tranſmitted by him. For this purpoſe he 
had his Apparitors and other under-officers, and ar. av | 


| thentic ſeal, on which the name of bis office was en- 


graved, but not his own; that being allowed only to 
thoſe eccleſtabical judges who were perpetual ; whereas 
the office of Rural Dean was 7eniperary, and of no 
longer continuance, even in Ly nwood's time, than ns 1 
now. n anno,” ſays he, C mutantur Decan, | 
4c et fiunt novi.” This was now ſettled ; but 200 years 
before, in Otho'g time, it appears that they were ver) 


= TI 
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unwilling to reſign their office with their ſeals, at the 


expiration of the year; and therefore a particular con- 


ſtitution was made by that Legate to compel them to it. 
1 wich the caſe were not much altered, when that office 
1 accepted by ſome as s unwillingly, as ĩt was then parted | 


with. 
The Incumbents of the Deanry were his Chapter, 


vhich he ſummone , as he ſaw cauſe, upon ſpecial emer- 
gencies; but had alſo ſtated times of convenin g them: 


for ſome of them were held once in three weeks or a2 


month; others once a qua tee, which laſt were called 
E Principalia Capitula propter majorem conflu-ntiam 
cent, et quia in his de negotiis arduoribus tractart 


« conſuevit.“ 


Ins theſe Quarterly Tha neee f fr the Rural 
'| Deans only, but afterwards the Archdeacons cr their 


Officials, often preſided) deliberation was held of ſuch 


Biſhop ; and the Parochial Clergy adviſed together about 
all affairs in which they were particularly concerned, 
and took common meaſures and reſolutions upon them; 


a moſt excellent and wiſe inſtitution, fitted to keep up 


order and uniformity, and to cultivate a good corre- 
ſpondence among the neighbouring Clergy ; to arm them 
againſt eommon dangers and difficulties, and enable 


|| them every where to promote the intereſt of religion 
aud virtue, and the good of ſouls commitred to | their 


Charge. 
And therefore a Right 8 and Right Reye · 
rend Prelate, who adorned the paſtoral character as 
much as any Biſhop of his time, hath, in bis Conferences 
with 
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with the Clergy of the ſeveral Deanries in his dioceſe, 
revived the image of theſe Rural — and purſued 
the ends of them. 

The uſe of theſe Rural Chapters was little known out 
of England; for which reaſon Lynwood forbears to ſay 
much of them: Quia magis nituntur conſuetudini pa. 

_ * triæ quam jur? communi, de iis ulterius ſcribere 


4 gmitto;” though for that very reaſon one would have | 


wiſhed that he had been more particular in his account 
of them. 
The Editor of the Parochial Antiquities. aan this 
| paſſage of Lynwood to the Rural Deans themſelves, 
and not to their Chapters, to which however it ſolely | 
belongs. 


And now, my Reverend Brethren, having taken 1 
ditſtinct a view as the time would permit of thoſe powers | 
which formerly belonged to Deans Rural, and of the | 
great uſefulneſs of ſuch officers, eſpecially in conjunction 


with their Chapters, give me leave, in the firſt place, 


to bemoan the decay of this part of eccleſiaſtical diſci- | 


pliae; and from my heart to wiſh the revival of it; and | 


then, till that ſhall happen, in the next place to beſeech | 
and exhort you to do what in you lies, towards preſerving | 


the poor remains of thoſe powers which are ſtill left, and : 


rendering them uſeful to the purpoſes for which the7 
were intended. 


In matters of public government, the buſineſs of | 


private perſons is, I confeſs, to make the beſt uſe the / 


can of the preſent ſtate of things, without endeavouring = - 


think may be of more ſervice. But when a main branch 


to diſturb it by new models ard ſchemes which they | I 


1 
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of our antient Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution hath been drop- 


ped by a gradual diſuſe, no man's modeſty needs reſtrain 
him from interpoſing towards a revival of it. And that 


is the cafe of Rural Deans and Chapters; which is no 


new-fangled device, but an inſtitution (as you have 
heard) of venerable age, by long experience approved, 


and practiſed with greater influence and ſucceſs in this 


than in any other part of Chriſtendom. We are ſure, 
therefore, that is well adapted to our Conſtitution, and 
would be ſo far from interfering, that it would fall-in 


with the other parts of it, and even contribute to ſup- 
port and ſtrengthen them; and enable thoſe who in an 
higher ſphere hold the reins of Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
(too long and too much flackened) to guide them to 
better advantages than they do, or can do at preſent. 
| This, I am ſure, was the opinion of thoſe who, after 
the Reformation of the Doctrine, were employed to 
draw up what was. neceſſary towards completing the 
| Diſcipline of the Church; and to that end compiled the : 
© Reformatio Legum Eccleſiaſticarum, wherein the 
chapter of Deans Rural (which I recommend to your 
peruſal) contains a very full and particular account of 
their office, as it was then intended to be reſtored. 


When this project proved abortive (for whzt reaſon: 


_ they may caſily gueſs, who conſider how ready ſome men 
have all along been to blame the defects of our Church- 

diſcipline, and how unwilling at the fame time to ſupply 
them with proper proviſions, leſt they ſhould waut oc- 


cations of complaining); I ſay, when this ſcheme, in 


which the Civil Power was chiefly concerned, took no 
| elleck, the Hccleſiaſtical Power bd cobat it could to ſet 


Vox. IV. 3 3 things 
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thing „by authority of Convocation, And among 


the Canons framed for this purpoſe, one in 1571 ſhews 
how ienſible the then Bimops and Clergy were of the 
uſefulneſs and importance of the Dean R ural's office, 
about which they thus determined: 

„ PeraQta viſitatione, Archidiaconus fignificabit Epiſ. 
& copo quos laventrit in quoque Decanatu ea doctrinã et 
* judicto præditos, ut digni ſint qui pro concione doce- 


ant populum, et præſint alüs. Ex 11s Epiſcopus poteſt 


© celetum faccre, quos volet eſſe Decanos Rurales.“ 


| Here is no account given of the ſeveral powers and 


duties belonging to this Eecleſiaſtical Oſſicer; two par- 
ticulars only are mentioned, that he ſhould be well qua- 


lied to preach and to gedera. But good Preachers then 

in the infancy of our Reformation (when many illiterate 
men were of necelfity to be ordained) being not to be 
found in every Deanry, the character and power of 


this ( ſſicer! ane) every day; fo that the Convocation 


of 1603 (wviiich fixed that body of Canons whereby our 
Cllurch is now governed) | appears Bot to have catered 


wo any EF ROO towards reſtoring it. N 
It hach been endcarourcd inde A co promote th e ſame 


N end by other means, with which our Canſtitution is whoily 
unacquainted, namely, by a yo} antary erection of Soci- 


eties for the Reformation of Lunaers. Far be it from 


me to condemn the zeal of thofe perions who with good - 
iatentions entered on nar defircu ble work, ho: ever un- 
qualified they might be i ſor it. But, when we conſider 
ho have encouraged it mo: and been moſt employed 
in it, we may be allowed to ſuſpect, that one end which 


ome men 2 have had i in ca ryii g it on ws, to take the in- 
* eee ſpection 


— —— - - 
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ſpection of Manners out of their hands to whom it moſt 
properly belongs ; and by that means to render the Func- 
tion as uſeleſs as they could, in order to its becoming 
contemptible. 
This indeed, together with many other ſteps taken to 
the ſame purpoſe, not neceſſary here to be repeated, 
gives us no very comfortable proſpect of procuring any 
enlargement of the powers we already poſſeſs in matters 
appertaining to Religion and Virtue, or of retrieving any 
of thoſe we have loſt. However, ſome favourable 
juncture may ariſe, when our Superiors in Church and 


State ſhall lay theſe matters to heart, and think them 


worthy of their moſt ſerious and wiſe conſideration. 
And ſure I am, that, if ever a re-eſtabliſhment of 
Church · diſcipline in its vigour be ſincerely intended, 
one, and a chief, method of promoting it muſt be by a 
reſtoration of Rural Deans and Chapters to the full : 
extent of their antient powers. 
1 join in common wiſhes for this; and not 
f forget, in the mean time, to exert the powers of which 
ve are in lubitably poſſeſſed. The oflice of Dean Rural 
is till a great truſt, as it carries with it the care of tlie 
Church fabrick and utenſils, of preventing dilapidations, 
and of inſpecting the manners of the Clergy. Theſe 
particulars are expteſſly included in his preſent oath, 
| the conſcientious obſervance of which is a matter of 
great conſequence ; and therefore the chore of ſuch 
perſons as are to diſcharge theſe duties ought not to be 
neglected or eluded. 
And when they are choſen, it were to be iſhed that 
they would, as ſoon afterwards as conveniently they can 
— — 
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ſet about the work, without deferripg it, as they too 
often do, to the very time of the expiration of their 
office; when they have neither leiſure nor inclination to 
make due enquiries, or at leaſt due prefentments upon 
chewy but fatisfy themſelves with the promiſes of the 
reſpective perſons, incumbents, to ſet things right, 
without having time left ſufficient to oblige them to per- 
form thoſe promiſes; which are made again, perhaps, 
to the next Dean Rural, towards the cloſe of his office 
alſo, with as little effect as they were to the former; 
and thus dilapidations and the decays of Churches in 
creaſe without end and without remedy. 
The Canon of 1571 does, as we have heard, mention 
Preaching, as one part of the Dean Rural's buſineſs. I 
will not ſay that it certainly meant the Viſitation Sermons, 
However, though this be not provided for ſpecially by 


Canon, yet the power of the Ordinary, confirmed by | - 
cuſtom, hath made it binding. And I hope it will be ” 


looked upon by thoſe of my Brethren, who have a right 
ſenſe of this matter, rather as an honour than a burthen, 
Il am ſenſible I have detained you long; and yet there 
is ſomewhat ſtill behind, relating to this argument. 
But I hall reſerve it to be propoſed and conſidered when 1 
ve meet together! in Privat ate. 9 5 


XII. RE- 


" EW. - 
. 
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XII. REFLECTIONS ON A LATE SCANDALOUS 
REPORT ABOUT THE REPEAL OF THE 
TEST ACT =; 1708. 


IE peculiar charities of the men of this age is, 
that they readily believe every thing but truth; 


; and as great Infidels as they are in matters of Religion, 
yet in Politics, whatever idle report is ſtirring, they 
give into it with an amazing degree of credulity. How 
| elſe could it happen that o many ſhould in good carneſt 
be alarmed with the late rumour we have had of a deſign 
| to repeal the Teſt; a fiction every way ridiculous and 
childiſh, fit only to frighten ſuch as believe in Fairies! 
There are thoſe indeed who know how to make their ad- 
yantages of a ſtate-lye, if they can paſs it upon the 
| world for an hour: but it was impudence in the forger 
ol this to imagine that it could laſt a moment. For, 
| ft this odd project in what light, and view it on what 
fide you pleaſe, the ener of it are ſo evident and 
glaring, that one would think the weakeſt eye could 
dot miſs diſcovering them. 


Every one knows the original of the Teſt Act; how 


| juſt the fears were that occafioned it, and how well it 
was calculated every way to remove them. The dangers 
which then threatened our Conſtitution were of two forts ; 
aud the wiſdom of the Legiſlature took care equally ug 
- guard againſt both of them. That part of this act, 


* [ believe this was never publiſhed, till in the firſt edition. 


of this work it was printed from the Biſhop's s own hand- 


writing. 


R 3 | | which ' 
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which makes the renouncing the Corporal Preſence in 
the Euchariſt a neceſſary qualification for an oflice, 
would have excluded the Papilts as eſfectually as any 
additional teſt whatſoever : and therefore the other part 
of it, which enjoins receiving the ſacrament, muſt have 
been aimed chiefly at the Diſſenters. And if, in that 
reſpect, it were then thought neceſſary, with what face 
can any one pretend that it is unneceſſary now? We did 


not loo upon ourſelves as ſecure without a ſacramental 


teſt, even at a time when a toleration was not as yet 
grauted by law ; and he muſt have an extraordinary 
turn of head, who at this time of day can imagine that 
there is leſs reaſon for continuing, than there was at firſt. 
for impoſing it. Since the birth of the Teſt, have we, 
by any new fences, been ſheltered againſt the attacks of 
 Piſſenters? or are they grown leſs formidable by the 
favours of more than one reign, and twenty years legal 
iudulgence? Have they loſt their old reliſh of power, 
by the late allowances they have had to taſte of it? or 
| Have they given us any reaſon to think, they would uſe 
it better than their moderate predeceſſ ors did in the times 
of anarchy and confuſion; when they were not content 
to exclude Church-of-England- men from civil offices, 
but made it penal for them even to teach a child, or fay 
grace in a private family ? Wie have an inſtructive in · 
flance, in a neighbouring nation, how the ſpirit of 
Fanaticiſi works when dominant; and they who will 
not be convinced by it, neither would they be perſuaded, 
though Bradſhaw and Ireton, Venning and Marſhal, 
Hhould rife from the dead, and once again exerciſe their 
dominion over us. 


rue 
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1 The Church of England hath ever juſtly been 
= eſteemed the great bulwark of the Reformation; and I. 
am ſure, the Teſt Act may as juſtly be reckoned the 
rt chief bulwark of the Churca; for by the means of it 

be 5 that power which alone can protect or deſtioy her has 
a | been kept in the hands of her friends, or of thoſe at 
» 1 leaſt who deſired to be thought ſuch, and could not 
d therefore openly do any thing diſagrecable to that cha- 
1 racter. But whenever thoſe who are not of her com- 
R = munion are let into a ſhare of this power, it is as eaſy 
y [do foretell, as it wiel be impoſſible to prevent, the ſad 
3 conſequences of it. We mult be allowed at that junc- 
3 ture to ſay (what every one will fee) that ſhe is in ex- 
„ [ wreme danger; and that no ſtate-phy ſician, be his ſkill 
1 4 ever ſo great, or his intentions ever ſo good, will then 
1 be able to ſave her. She has perhaps the leaſt influence 
1 of any Church upon earth, by virtue of that diſcipline 


, and authority which ſhe is permitted to exerciſe; and no 
r ; method hath been left unattempted ro make her loſe 
2 [the hold the had in the affections and reverence o“ the 
3 people. That which ſupports her under theſe diſadvan— 
t tages is, the incapacity that lies on her enemies as to 


3 places and power. Let this | incapacity be ever removed, 
0 | ſhe is from that moment at mercy, and can ſubſiſt on y 

3 (as the Primitive Church was planted) by miracle. 

1 It being evident that theſe are the conſcquences of 

| | repealing the Teſt Act, and as evident that it can be 
ES Tepealed only by thoſe who profeſs themſelres of the 
3 Church of England; one would wonder how it was 
tr [poſlſible to raiſe a jealouſy that in our preſent circum- 


ſtances ir would ever be attempted. For who is there 
R4 þ f 1 likciy 
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likely to make or abet ſuch a propoſal in public? The 


Scotch Members are pointed at, as the men who are to 


Introduce it under the notion of improving the Union; 
as if the proper way of improving the Union were, to 


take the firſt opportunity of breaking in upon the terms 


of it! one of which is, that (not only the Statute of 


« Uniformity,” and the 13th of Eliz. which are ex- 


preſſly mentioned, but) © all aud ſingular acts of Par- 


„ Jiament now in force, for the eſtabliſhment and pre- 


&« ſervation of the Church of England, ſhall remain 


e and be in full force for ever.” And if the Teſt and 
Corporation Acts (which muſt ſtand and fall together) 
be not in the number of theſe, I deſpair of finding any 


ſuch in the Statute-book, Sure we are, the great influ- 


ence of theſe acts was ſo well underſtood in a late reign, | 
that her enemies, how widely ſoe ver differing in other 
opinions, yet agreed in this, that a repeal of them 
would be the ſureſt and readieſt way towards her ruin. 


The Church itſelf thought ſo too; and therefore ſtrug- 


gled for them as for life, and even v entured a Revolution 


> ſecure them. 


The Scotch Members are ſenſible that ſeveral Laws | 
auent the ſecurity of their Kirk are perpetuated by like 
general words in the AQ of Union; and will be wary 

| therefore how they weaken our ſecurity, which ſtands 
upon the ſame bottom with theirs, leſt the precedent, | 
ſet here ſhould be followed elſewhere, and a way opened 

| by the means of it to ſubvert their preſent Eccleſiaſtical | 


Conftituticn. Beſide, ſuch a propoſal for ſetting Diſſen- 


ters upon an equal foot of privilege with the members 
of the Eſtabiiſited Church, would come with a very Wl 
grace 


© both in Church and State, that might eniue thereupon. 
Thus they then proteſted ; and to do them right, how- 
erer they may have been miſrepreſented, their practice 
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grace from them that deny even to tolerate thoſe of the 
Epiſcopal perſuaſion amongſt them. An authentic evi- 
dence of their principles in this point is, the Renreſen- 


tation which the Commiſſion of their General Aflembly 


made to the Scotch Parliament, a little before the Union, 
wherein “they are bold in the Lord, and in the name 


of the Church of God in their land, earneſtly to atteſt 
44 his Grace | the High Commilioner } and the moſt ho- 


« nourable Eſtates, that no motion of any legal tolera- 
« tion to thoſe of Prelatical principles may be enter- 


4 tained by the Parliament; being perſuaded that, in the 
& preſent caſe and circumſtances of that Church and 


«© nation, to enact a toleration for thoſe of that way 
© (which God of his infinite mercy avert!) would be 


© (0 eſtabliſh iniquity by a law, and would bring upen 
« the promoters thereof, and upon their families, the 


« qreadful guilt of all thoſe fins, and pernicious eſfects 


” 


ever ſince hath been exactly conformable to their opi- 
nion. 
Well then, no proper adi for this repeal is to 


be found among the Scotch Members of Parliament, 
and much lefs ſurely among the Engliſh, who are all 
ſons of that Church which would be ſtruck-at by ſuch 
an attempt, and can no more be out-witted, than out- 
| Voted, in a caſe where their intereſt is ſo evidently. con- 
cerned. Many of them are of tried virtue, and did 
with a memorable firmneſs oppoſe this deſign, cven 
when the Crown: with all its weight came in to promote 


it. 
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it. And there are none of them but will ackuowledge 
that our preſent ſafety and happineſs are owing to the 
honourable ſtand which was then made. We need not 
doubt therefore but that, if occaſion were given 
them, they would be as ready to imitate that condud 
as they are to applaud it. 

The Houſe of Commons have already expreſſed their 


opinion, that the Teſt Act is a fundamental part of the 


Union, by declaring upon their Journal, that “it is 


2 eſſectually and eſſentially provided for” by the Af 


of Security; and the Lords were of the ſame mind, 
when they gave the ſame reaſon i in their debates why 
an expreſs mention of it was needleſs. 

it is impoſſible to conceive that the Bimops ſhould 


not unanimouſly withſtand ſuch a project; and we may = | 
be ſure they have intereſt enough to prevent the bring - 


ing in any bill, which touches the Church fo nearly, 
againſt their concurring opinion. Indeed, if Parker 
and Cartwright * were alive, they would be fit tools to 

work with on this occaſion : but I know of no one Eng- 


| liſh Prelate now upon the bench that can come within 


the reach of ſuch a ſuſpicion. My Lord of Sarum + 


has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for preſerving the = E 


Teſt Act, and given ſuch ſtrong reaſons for it from The | 
Hague as can never be anſwered here in England; and 
we may be ſatisfied, from his character, that his Lord 


ſhip will always be found conliſtent with himſelf, and 15 


Parker biſhop of Oxford, and Cartwright biſhop of 


Cheſter, both preferred in 1686 by King James II. See their 1 


characters in Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. II. p. 
39 98. 8vo. edit. 


+ Bithop Burnet, 


per- 
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perſervere to the death in that opinion. Beſides, ſuch 
an infringement of the Union here would, as I have 
ſhewed, be attended with ſome danger to the conſtitu—- 
tion and diſcipline of the Scotch Kirk, for which his 


Lordſhip muſt be allowed, on the account both of his 


birth and comprehenſive charity, to have a particular 


tender neſs. 
Prom what party or ſet of men amongſt us can 
ſuch a propoſal as this probably come? The body of 
thoſe we call Whigs have imbibed Revolution principles 


ſo deeply, and remember them ſo well, as not to be 
willingly dipped in a deſign of doing that very thing 


which the Revolution was intended to prevent. They 
cannot forget that one chief motive of the Prince's | 
coming over, expreſſed in his declaration from The 
Hague, was, to quaſh that © wicked deſign” (I ſpeak | 


his Highneſs' 8 words) « of repealing the Teſt.” The 


attempt will not be thought leſs wicked, or more ſea- 
ſonable now, if we conlider either our domeſtic cr 
foreign circumſtances : nor can that party be ſo ſure 


of their preſent power and numbers, as to be willing 


to hazard all their credit and intereſt en ſo dangerous 


an experiment. 
The Pretender's friends {who 2 are alſo for Revolution 


: En in their way) cannot hope to advance his 
Intereſt by lay ing ſo open and barefaced a ſcheme for 


he introduction of Popery ; which, if ever it takes 1 
place here, muſt come in upon us by ſtealth, and not 


by act of Parliament. Nor will the continuance of 
that part of the act which affects the Papiſts remove 


this objection: for the taking away one branch of our 
ſecurity 
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ſecurity evidently weakens the whole; and the repeal. 
ing acts by piecemeal is a trick ſo often tried, that 
every body is aware of it. Beſides, this ſort of men 
is too inconſiderable for numbers and intereſt to enter 
on ſuch a project, unleſs joined by others of greater 
power and popularity. And, were it poſſible to con- 
ceive that there ſhould be any underſtanding between 
the Pretender and ſome of his pretended enemies, yet, 
we may be ſure, they would be very ſny of owning it, 


or of doing any thing that might open the ſecret of | :/ 


| ſuch a correſpondence. 
The favourers of Diſſenters never eſpouſed them on 


any other foot than that of an allowance to worſhip „ 


God in their own way; which they now amply enjoy, 


and are under no apprehenſions of loſing. To plead 2 


for any thing farther in their behalf would be to take off 
the maſk, and to diſcover to us, that though Liberty 7 


Conſcience was their pretence, yet their true meaning | 


was, Porter and Places. 


They who ſtood up for Occaſional Conformity 5 
gued for it upon this principle, that it would by | 


degrees win men over to the Church, and extinguiſh 
the ſchiſm. And, to ſay truth, it has had ſome ſucceſs 
| that way; and will have more, if we let it continue, 
But if the Teſt be taken off, there is an end of Occa- 
g ſional Conformity, and of all its boaſted advantages. 
Separatiſts will no longer make approaches to the 
Church, when, by ſerving God in their own way, theß 
do not find that they are a jot leſs capable of ſerving 
themſelves : and therefore, ſince Occaſional Confor- 


mity has ſo neceſſary a connexion with the Teſt, they 
Who 
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who are profeſſed friends to the one cannot poſſibly be 


enemies to the other. 


Dutch counſels have ſometimes had their influence 


on our affairs, and we have been warmly preſſed to ad- 
_ juſt things here at home to the model of Holland. But 
there is no room for ſuch advice at preſent : for our caſe 
is already much the ſame with fheirs. They too have 
their Teſts, by which the government of the State is 
ſecured in the hands of thoſe who are of the Eſtabliſhed 
Religion; nor do they think that the tolerated ſects 
| haye a right to be admitted into ſo much power as will 
enable them to ſubvert the Conſtitution. When the 
Dutch give up their Teſts, I dare engage, we ſhall be 
ready to part with ours : but, till this is done, no argu- 
ment drawn from the practice of that wiſe people can 
prove any thing, but that we are fools if we ſurrender. 


There is but one ſort of men more that can be 1 


_ thought capable of intereſting themſelves in this affair; 
perſons of fincere piety, who are offended at the fre- 


quent prophanations of the ſacrament, occaſioned by 


this act. But ſuch will conſider, that the diſcipline of 


the univerſal Church lies open to. the very ſame objec- 


tion; ſince ſet-times every year are, we know, pre- 
ſcribed by the Canons, when all adult Chriſtians are to 


receive the ſicrament, under the penalty of Eccleſiaſti- 


cal cenſures. And though many, by this means, have 
been induced to receive unworthily, yet the Church 
never thought itſelf anſwerable for their in. conduct, or 


obliged to withdraw her injunctions for the avoiding of 

ſcandal, Good men will ſee che force of this reaſoning, 

and forbcar ta take offence, But their number is not 
| | great; 
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great; the oppoſers of the Teſt-Act have generally 
nothing leſs at heart than to prevent ſuch prophana- 
tions. I am ſure the way to prevent them is not what 
| ſome have propoſe, to make it a ſufficient qualifica- 
tion for an office if the ſacrament be received in any 
place of religious worſhip: for this propoſal would 
only extend thoſe prophanations to Conventicles as well 
as Churches, and by that means . Propagate chan 
diminiſh the ſcandal. 
The reſult of theſe. inquiries is, that ſince, wherever 
we caſt our eyes, within the Church or without it, at 
home or abroad, no undertaker can be found likely to 
engage in ſuch a work, there is no ground to ſuſpect 
it was ever intended. Malice might raiſe the report, and 
Folly might ſpread it: but it is too groſs to impoſe upon 
any but thoſe who are weak enough to be alarmed with 
the neas of a cn invaſion *. = 


Inis refers to an invaſion projected about 1708. 
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XlII. <PEECH OF DR. SACHEVERELL, ON 


HIS IMPEACHMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE 
Of LORDS. IN WESTMINSTER-HALL, 
March 7, 1709-10. 


* of This Speech (univerſally aforibed to Dr. Arterbury 


din originally publiſhed) was thus prefaced : 


40 'To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
.- .< affembled. - 


E May it pleaſe your Lordſhips, 
„1 T hath, been my hard fortune to be miſunderſtood, at 


a time when I endeavoured to explain myſelf with the 
| * utmoſt plainneſs; even the defence I made at your Lord- 
| * ſhips' Bar, in hopes of clearing the innocence of my heart, 
* hath been grievouſly miſrepreſented : for which reaſon, I 


© have humbly preſumed to offer it in this manner to your 


Lordſhips' peruſal, My Lords, theſe are the very words T 
© ſpoke to your Lordſhips. I hope they are ſo plain, and 
© expreſs, as not to be capable of any miſconſtruction: and 
% may I ſo find mercy at the hands of God, as they are in 
3 every reſpect entirely agrecable to my thoughts and Prin- EY, 
| * cipies! 1 am, my Lords, „ 


* Tour 2 moſt obedicnt and moſt dutiful ſervant, 
| 66 © HENRY SACHEY ERELL, 19 


. LORDS, 


HE defence made by my Counſel bes been fo 
full and particular, and the Trial itſelf drawn out 


into ſo great a length, that I ſhould not add to your 


Lordſhips? trouble by ſaving any thing ſor myſelf, did 1 
not think tha: in ſuch a cauſe as this (wherein the doc- 
en trine 
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trine of our Church, the dignity of that holy order to 


which I belong, and even the common intereſt of 


Chriſtianity itſelf, are ſo nearly concerned) it becomes 
me not to be altogether ſilent. 
For, my Lords, it has been owned by ſome of the 
Managers for the honourable Houſ« of Commons, that 
though | am the perſon impeached, yet my condemnz- 


LN 


tion is not the thing principally aimed at. I am, it 
ſcems; «an inſignificant tool of a party *, not worth 


mM regarding; | 


e TW hiſtory « of this man affords ; a very firiking example 
of the folly and madneſs of partv, which could exalt an 
ohicure individual, poſſeſſed of but moderate talents, to an 
height of popularity that the preſent times behold with won- 


der and aſtoniſhment. He was the ſon of Joſhua Sacheverell 


of Marlborough, cletk (who died rector of St. Peter's in 


NI arlborough, leaving 2 namerous family). Henry was put 
to ſchool at Marlborough, at the charge of Mr. Edward 
Heart, an apot-ecary, who, being his. godfather, adopted 


int as his fon. Hearſt's widow ent him afterwards to Mag- 
dualen College. Oxford, where he became a demy in 168). 


at the age of fiftcen; and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf, bya 
regular obſ{crvation of the duties of the houſe, by his com- 
poſiti 2:08, zood-raanners, and genteel behaviour; qualifica- | 
tions which recommended him to that ſociety, of which he 
vas choſen fellow, and, as public tutor, had the care of the edu- 
cation of moſt of the young gentlemen of quality and fortune 
that were admitted of the college. In this {tation he had the 


tuirion of a great many pertons eminent for their learning 
and abilities; and amongſt othcrs of Ar - (worth, whotz 
* NIuſcipula“ and “ Viſſertations on Yirgil” have been ſo 


defervedly el tecmcd. He Was conten inorary - and chamber- . * 
fellow witiz Mr. Addifon, and one of his chief intimates till 


the time of his trial. Mr. Addilon's “ Account of the 
„ oreateſt Engliſh Poets,” dated April 4, 1694, in a Fare- 


 weii-pocm to the Mautes on his intending to enter into holy 


orders, was inſcribed “ to Mr. Henry Sacheverell, his then 
deareſt friend and colleague. Much has been faid by Sache- 


Vereil's enemies of his ingratitude to lus relations, and of his 
turbulent 


0 eo ie. m Oe 


— am wr — 5 


— 


— 
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o | *« regarding;” the avowed deſign of my impeachment 
f | is, by the means of it, to procure © an eternal and 
8 « jndelible brand of infamy to be fixed, ina parliamen- 
. tary way, on all thoſe who maintain the doctrine of 

e Non- reſiſtance, and to have the Clergy directed what 
t | doctrines they are to preach, and what not.” And 
[= therefore, 2s inſignificant as I am in myſelf, yet the 
1 conſequences of my Trial (if rightly repreſented to your 
1 Lordſhips by ſome of thoſe gentlemen) are of the 
5 higgheſt moment and importance. „„ 

e F Since 
5 | 
IN 


turbulent behaviour at Oxford; but theſe appear to have 
been groundleſs calumnies, circulated only by the ſpirit of 
1 party. In his younger years he wrote ſome excellent Latin 
a poems: beſides ſeveral in the ſecond and third volumes of 


dhe“ Muſe Anglicanz,” aſcribed to his pupils, there is a 
4 | good one of ſome length in the ſecond volume, under his 
4 || own name (tranſcribed from the Oxford Collection, on 
oq Queen Mary's death, 1695). He took the degree of M. A. 

p | May 16, 1696; B. D. Feb. 4, 1707; D. D. July 1, 1708. 
A : His firſt preferment was Cannock, or Cank, in the county 
hs of Stafford. He was appointed one of the chaplains of St. 
az | Saviour's, Southwark, in 1705; and while in this ſtation 
he | preached his famous Sermons (at Derby, Aug. 14, 70% 
\ aud at St. 8 9, in the lame year); and in one ot 
4 ſuppoſe to point at Lord Godolphin, under the 
he | name of Volpone. It has been ſuggeſted, that to this cir- 
3 cumſtance, as much as to the doctrines contained in his Ser- 
ff | mons, he was indebted for his proſecution, and eventually 
5 preferment. Being impecached by the Houſe f 
—_— Commons, his trial began Feb. 27, 1709-10; and conti- 
il | ned until th! 23d of March: when he was ſentenced to a2 
— ſuſpenſion from preaching for three years. and his two Ser- 
re- | mons ordered to de burnt. This ridiculous profecution' | 
oy | overthrew the NM iniſcry, and laid the foundation of his for- 
3 mun-. To Sir Sion Harcourt, who was counfel for him, 
3 he preſented a ſilver baton gilt, thus elegantly inſcribed (by 
his | be pen very probably of his friend Atterbury) : 


1 Nr 8 „ Viro, 
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Since l am the unfortunate occaſion of bringing theſe 
matters in judgement before your Lordſhips, it will 
behove me, I think, after what has been pleaded in my 
behalf by my Counſel learned in the law, to ſay ſome- 
what alſo for myſelf, in order to clear the innocence of 
my intentions, and remove that load of guilt and in- 
famy which may be laid upon me, ſhould your Lord. 
ſhips determine (as I truſt in God you will not) that 
the articles of impeachment exhibited have been made 
good againſt me. „ 5 

1 8 ** B 
« Viro Honoratiſſimo, 
Univerii Juris Oraculo, g 

Escleſiæ et Regni Preſidio et Ornamento, 

S MOV HARCOURT, Equiti Aurato, 

Magnæ Pritanniæ Sigilli Magni Cuſtodi, 
Et dereniſſimæ Reginæ © Secretioribus Conſiliis; 

Ob cauſam meam, coram Supremo Senatu, 
In Aula Weſtmonalterienfi, 
Nervoſa cum facundia 
et ſubacta Legum ſcientia. 

Benigns cr conitanter defenſam; 
Ob priſcam Eccleſiæ doctrinam; 
Inviolandam Legum vim, 
Piam Subditorum ſidem, 
Et ſacroſancta Legum jura, 
Contra nefarios Perduellium impetus 
Feliciter vindicata; 
Votivum hoc Munuſculum 
Gratitudinis ergo 
IIISEICUuS SACHEVERELL, S. T. P. 
x Anno Salutis MDCCX.” 


Dr. Sachicverell, during the time of his ſuſpenſion, made 


a kind of triumphal progreſs through divers parts of the 
kingdom; during which period he was preſented to a living 
near Sh:ewſbury : and in the ſame month that his ſuſpenſion 


ended, had the valuable rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, * 


given him by the Queen, April 13, 1713. At this time hs 
reputation was fo high, that he was enabled to fel! 2 firlt 


5 


he 
19 


I 


* 9 


| > 


lt 


"mn, 
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With your Lordſhips' permiſſion then, I ſhall lay 
before you ſome few general remarks, which, in my 
humble opinion, may be added ro what my Counſel 


have alrcady obſerved, concerning the methods taken 
by the Managers for the honourable Houſe of Com- 


mons, to prove and ſupport the articles of their charge: 


and ſhall then, with your Lordihips' leave, ſay ſome- 
what ſeverally to the articles themſelves, which may 


ſerve to remind your Lordſhips of what my Counſcy 


before offered more at large, and with greater ad- 
vantage. 


Sermon preached after his ſentence expired (on Palm Sun- 


day) for the ſum of 100 l.; and upwards of 40,000 copies, 
it is ſaid, were ſoon fold, We find by Swift's Journal to 
Stella, Jan. 22, 1711-12, that he had alfo intereſt enougl! 
with the Miniſtry to provide very amply for one of his 

brothers; vet, as Swift had ſaid before, Aug. 24, 17:1, 
they hated, and affected to deſpiſe him.” A confiderabl: 
eſtate at Callow in Derbyſhire was ſoon after left to him by 
his kinſman George Sachevercll, eſq. whoſe widow the Doctor 
married in 1716, In that year he prefixed a dedication to 
«+ Fifteen Diſcourſes, occationally delivered before the Uni- 
% verſity of Oxford, by W. Adams, M. A. late ftudent of 


*& Chriſt Church, and rector of Staunton upon Wyre, in 
* Oxfordſhirc.” After this publication we hear little of him, 
except by quarrels with his puriſhioners. In 1723 he wrote 


an admirabie epitaph on his friend Collins, which is preferred 
in the poetical part of this Collection. He died June 5, 
1724; and, by his will, bequeath:d to Bp. Atterbury, 
then in exile, the ſum of 5001.—The Dutcheſs of Marl- 
; Ms borough deſcribes Sacheverel] as an ignorant, impuderit 
"06 incendiary ; a man who was the ſcorn even of thoſe who 
made uſe of him as a tool.“ Account, &c. p. 247.— 
And Ep. Burnet favs, “ He was a bold, inſolent man, with 


* a very ſma!l meatare of religion, virtue, learning or good 


* ſenſe; but he reiolved to force himſelf into popularity and 


* preferment, by the moſt petulant railings at Ditienters and 
Low church men, in ſeveral ſermons and libels, wiaotc 

„without either chaſteneſs of ſtyle, or livelineſs of ex- 
— preſſion.“ Hiſtory, vol, In. p- 277. 


+ * | Me 
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My Lords, the charge brought againſt me in theſe 
articles is of a very high and heinous nature; and, had 
it been as clearly made out as it has been ſtrongly 
afirmed, it would july have expoſcd me to a very 
ſexere ſentence. But the mcre heinous the charge 1s, 
the more evident and undeniable, i ſhould think, the 

proof ought to be. And how, my Lords, has this 
charge been ſupported in the ſeveral articles of it? by 
plain, direct, and expreſs paTages produced and read 
ro your Lordſhips, cut of my Sermons; or by intend- 
ments, unneceſſary iwpiications, and ſtrained conſtruc- 
tions? by laying entire ſentences before your Lord- 
ſhips, and reiving upon what was manifeſtly contained 
in them; or by piccing broken ſentences, and conjoin- 
ing diſtant and independent paſſages, in order to make 
me ſpeak what I cever chought of? 


I am unacquainted, my La wick the n of 
| legs | proof, and littie thought I ſhould have had this 
occaſion of enqui ing into them. But, as far as l am 
able to comprehend any ching of this nature, 1 ſhould 
think that there cannot be a clearer indication that! 
am not guilty of having «ferred what I am charged by 
the ſeveral articles to have ſaid, than that ſo many 
hours lea arning and eloquence bare been employed in 
proving me to have ſil it. ad l realy affirmed thoſe 
propoſitions for which I am ecguſcd, my Sermois being 
before your Lordſhips, the places whercin ſuch propo- 
ütions were directly contained might have been referred 
to, and read, with the ſame eaſe as ny Counſel referred 
10 the paſſages contained in the ſeveral writings and 


ſermons of the revercnd i VU ainers and other eminent Di- 


vines 
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vines of our Church, wherein they taught the doftrine 
of Non-refiſtance in the fame extent as | maintained | it, 
or in terms much ſtronger. 

Theſe paſſages produced by my Counſel were barely 
read to your Lordſhips: no argument, no colours were 
uſed, becauſe none were neceſſary, to prove what pro- 


poſitions were laid down in thoſe paſſages; whereas to 
prove me guilty of having aſſerted what is laid to my 
charge, after my Sermon and Prefaces were read to 
your Lordſhips, much art and induſtry were uſed, to 
perſuade your Lordſhips that ſuch aſſertions were really 
contained in them. 


My Lords, when my words were capable of two 


ſenſes, the worſt and moſt invidious, though at the 
fame time the moſt ſtrained and unnatural conſtruction, 
has been always made of them. may, when my 
words were ſo plain and expreſs that it was impoſſible 
to put any criminal gloſſes or colours upon them, I 

have been accuſed of meaning the direct contrary to 
what T have ſaid: and when I preſſed the duty of alle- 
giance to the Queen, your Lordſhips were told, that 1 4 


was molt certain, ] meant the Pretender. 
To aggravate my guilt, I have been accuſed not ON: 'y 


for what I am ſuppoſed to have ſaid, but for what I um A 
allowed not to have ſaid : not only for what I have 
taken notice of in my Sermons, but for what I have i 


paſſed by unobſerred : I have been charged with ne- 


gative crimes ; as if what I omitted to fay bad been 


omitted with deſign, and my fitence irſelf were cri- 
minal. 


8 3 . Theſe, 
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Theſe, my Lords, are the methods that have been 
made uſe of to prove me guilty of crimes, which, if 
proved, might affect my liberty and fortune; no fa- 
vourable allowances have been made to a Miniſter of 
the Goſpel, diſcharging the duty of his function, and 
rebuking Vice and Irreligion with an honeſt and well. 

meant zeal, but ſometimes perhaps carrying him into 
expreſſions too open and unguarded. I could add, my 

Lords, if ſuch a complaint might not be thought im- 
proper from one in my circumſtances, that, in the 

_ courſe of my accuſation, I have been ſtyled a criminal, 
and treated as ſuch, by ſome of thefe honourable 

gentiemen, with a degree of ſcorn and indignity, from 

which I hoped my ſacred profeſſion, my preſent un- 

happy condition, and a regard to chis ſolemn and awful 
Judicature, mi ght have ſcreened me. . 
But, my Lords, I lay aſide all complaints of 
this nature, and, with your Lordſhips' leave, ſhall 
proceed to make ſome few ſhort obſervations upon 
the ſeveral b. -anches of the charge exhibited againſt 
me. a 

I am charged, my Lords, in the firſt article, with 
haviag maintained, © That the neceſſary means uſed to 
© bring about the late happy Revolution were odious 
and unjuſtifiable; in proof of which, it bas been 

urged, that I have in general terms aſſerted © the utter 
s jllegality of reſiſtance to the ſupreme power upon any 
wr” pretence whatſoever.” My Lords, the reſiſtance in 
that paſſuge by me condemned, is no where by me ap- 
plied to the Revolution ; nor is it applicable to the caſe 


of 
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of the Revolution, the ſupreme power not being then 
reſiſted “. 


My Lords, J neither expreſsly applied my doftrine 


of Non-refiſtance to the caſe of the Revolution, nor 
had I the leaſt thoughts of including the Revolution 
under my general aſſertion. I expreſſed this doctrine in 
the ſame general terms in which | found it delivered by 
the Apoltles of Chriſt. I taught it as I had learnt ir 
from the Homilies of our Church, and as I was enjoined | 


to teach it by the Articles of our Religion. I uſed no 
other language than what had been ufed by our firſt 


Reformers, by a continued ſeries of Right Reverend 


Prelates, and other celebrated Divines, now with (C, 


and by many of thoſe Venerable Fathers before {vn 
I ſtand, and what is perfectly agreeable to the laws ad 
| ſtatutes of this realm. I had little reaſon to apprehend 


that I could ever have been accuſed by the Gentlemen 
of the Houſe of Commons to your Lordſhips as 


criminal, or as an aſperſer of the memory of the py 


King, for preaching this doctrine, when others who 


_ preached the ſame doctrine in the ſame terms, be- 
fore their late Majeſties, before our preſent gracious 


Sovereign (whom I pray God long to preſerve !), be- 
fore each Houle of Parliament, before this very Houſe 


of Commons, have met with public approbation. 
But, ſince it is my ſingular misfortune io be accuſed for 
what others have received thanks, in ſome inſtances 
conveyed to them by ſeveral of the Managers them- 
ſelres, I do vw vith all humble confidence rely upon your 


* Yet in the Saks hy authority, for Nov. 5. God is: 
thanked “ for m: aking all e tall be fore him,” Ne. 


8 4 | Lordihip?? 


IK. M Lt. | 
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Lordſhips' jultice ; not doubting but that the learned the 


Judges, if thought neceſſary to be conſulted, will de. 


clare what I have in this caſe aſſerted to be warranted 


by law, and the right reverend the Biſhops will affirm it tg 
be the doctrine of the Goſpel. The do@rine I preached 


being the doctrine of the Bomilies of our Church, 


not expretied only in a few particular paſſages of thoſe 


 Homilics, but perfedly agreeable to the whole tenor, 
the main ſcope and deſign of them; and thoſe Homilies 
being eſtabliſhed by the Thirty-nine Articles, as con- 
taining g godly and wholeſome doctrine; and thoſe Arti- 
cles bein confirmed by the thirteenth of Queen Eliza - 


beth ; and that ſtatute being made perpetual and fun- 
damental to our conſtitution by the late act of Union; 
I leave it to your Lor ſhips to conſider, how far the 


condemnation of me, on the account of that doctrine, may 
air ct and ſhake the preſent frame of the Britiſh conſti- 


tution in Church and State, and tend to diſſolve the 


Union of the two Kingdoms. - 


My Lords, upon the ſecond article, I would ahh 
pray your Lordthips to conſider, that J have no where 


in my Sermon ſhewn any the leaſt diſlike of “ the in- 
© Qulzence granted by law to Difſenters ;” that, on the 
contrary, I have declared my approbation of it in the 

molt expreſs terms imaginable, which I beg leave once 


more to 1epear to your Lordſhips, out of my Sermon 

| preached at St. Paul's, © I would not,” I there fay, 

"6 be miſunderſtood, as if I intended to caſt the leaſt 
e invidi us reflection upon that indulgence which the 
„ Gurernment hath condeſcended to give them; which, 

« I am ſure, all thoſe who with well to our Church are 

— ready to grant to conſol iences truly ſerupulous; let 
„ them 
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* them enjoy it in the full limits the law hath pre- 
« ſcribed.” 


My Lords, this then was, and ſtill is, my fincere 
opinion; nor am I conſcious that I have uttered one 
word inconſiſtent with ir. I have indeed blamed, and 


perhaps with ſome warmth and earneſtneſs blamed, the 


abuſes which men of no conſcience have made, of the 


legal exemption granted to conſcienecs truly ſcrupu- 


lous: nor could I thiuk that thoſe reprehenſions of 
mine would have drawn upon me the diſpleaſure of any 


fincere Chriſtian, which were leveled againſt Hy po- 
| cites, Socinians, Deiſts, and ſuch as, under the ſanc- 
tion of that act which permits Proteſtant Diſſentere, 


2nd thoſe only, to ſerve God, every man in his on 


way, think themſelves at liberty to be of no Proteſtant 


congregation, of no Religion at all. I will farther in- 


| genuouſly own to your Lordſhips, that I had in my eye 


ſome abuſes made of that act by the Diſſenters them- 


* ſelves ; who, 1 am told, do (both paſtors and people) 


rarely obſerve the qualifications preſcribed by that act; 
and who erect ſeminaries for educating youth in princi- 


| ples oppoſite to the doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of 
|| our Church: whereas that act was intended for the caſe 
of thoſe whoſe minds, through the unhappy prejudices 
of education, were already eſtranged from the Church ; 
| not, as I humbly conceive, to indulge men in taking 
the molt effectual methods to Propagate and perpernate | 
| their ſchiſm, 


My Lords, of any favours to Diners, granted o or 


intended by the law, I have no where complained; of 


Toleration, a word unknown to our laws, and impiy- 
ing, 
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ing, as I am informed, much more than our Law-givers 


deſigned, if 1 have ſaid any thing offenſive, I may, I 


hope, reaſonably preſume that it will not be judged 


by your Lordſhips in any wiſe to reflect on that act of 


exemption, Which I have ſpoken of in terms no ways, 1 


think, miſbecoming a good ſubject, or betraying any 
Want of Chriſtian moderation. Nor is there, my 
Lords, any want of it, I conceive, in affirming that 
this act, which relieves ſome Diſſenters from legal pu- 


niſhments to which they were before obnoxious, hath not 


any way altered the nature of ſchiſm, or extinguiſhed the 


1 obligations to Church-communion ; which is an evan- 


gelical duty incumbent on all Chriſtians, by the rules 
of the Goſpel, antecedent to all ſecular laws, and can 


by no human power be diſpenſed with. If the Church | 
of England, my Lords, impoſes no unlawful terms of | 
communion, as ſhe certainly does not, then all ſepa - 
ratiſts from her communion will, notwithſtanding the | 
indulgence, continue to be guilty of ſchiſm; the con- 
ſequence of which guilt may ſtill reſt upon their ſouls, | 
however it may ceaſe to affect their bodies or eſtates: | 
for, as no human law can render that lawful which God | 


hath forbidden, ſo neither can it make chat void which 
God bath commanded. 


My Lords, lam accuſed, under this head, of main® | 
_ taining, © that it is the duty of ſuperior paſtors 898 
thunder out their eccleſiaitical anathemas againſt per- 
4 ſons entitled to the benefit of the toleration.” I 


bope, it hath evidently appeared to your Lordſhips, 


tuat I advance no ſuch poſition. Sure I am, that wy 


words do not in themſelves carry ſuch a meaning, not 


does 


3IẼͤ˙I . 7 
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does the connesin of my Diſcourſe require that ſenſe, 
or eaſily admit it. Schiſmaticks, my Lords, are not 
the only perſons ao: aint whom eccleſiaſtical cenſures may 
be de. ahced; the works of darkneſs,” which I re- 


ferred to, as © fit ro be reyroved,” in that part of my 
Sermon where I ſpeak of theſe cenſures, are of the 


ſame kind with thoſe mentioned by the Apoſtle whoſe 
words 1 produced, ail lewd and immoral practices: 


againſt theſe, my Lords, and againſt hereſies and blaſ- 
phemies (a black catalogue of which has been diſplayed 
before your Lordſhips), I thought the anathemas of 


the Church would be welt employed ; ſuch anathemas, 
I doubt not, my Lords, would be © ratified in Hea- 


ven, and would, therefore, by 2 W 
be irreverſible.” 


As to Archbiſhop Gr indall, though I may ſeem to f 


| have uſed ſome undue aſperity of expreſſion concerning 
| Him, yer I charged him with nothing but what I had 
good grounds for, from our Hiſtorians, It hath been 
| made appear to your Lordſhips, that, on the account 
| of his remiſſneſs in Church-government, he lived and 


died under the high diſpleaſure of Queen Elizabeth; 


and whether therefore he, or that glorious Queen, ſhall 
bear the blame of his diſgrace and ſufferings, is with 


all humility ſubmitted to your Lordſhips. : 
1 hope, my Lords, I ſtand clear in your opinions 


of the charge advanced againſt me in the two firſt arti- 


cles; and as my own conſcience acquits, fo I truſt your 


Lordſhips will acquit me, of whatever is laid | to my 


charge! in the third. 3 
My 
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My Lords, I neither have ſuggeſted, nor do in my 


conſcience believe, that the Church is in the leaſt 


&« peril or adverſity from her Majeſty's adminiſtration.” 
So far am I from any ſuch thoughts, that I am entirely 


ſatisfied of her being a moſt affectionate nurſing-mother 


to it. But I hope I may ſay without offence, that the 


Church may be in peril from other cauſes, without any 
reflection upon her Majeſty's Government, or any 


contradiction to her royal proclamation, and the reſo- 
lution of both Houſes of Parliament, four years ago. 
If the Church be in danzer when the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion is evidently ſo, I hope it will be thought no crime | 
to ſay, it has ſcarce ever been in greater danger than it 
is now, fince Chriſt had a Church upon earth: for, 
beſides that deluge of prophaneneſs and immorality 
which overſpreads the whole kingdom, beſides the 


variety and growing ſtrength of thoſe ſchiſms which 


weaken and divide us, and of thoſe heterodox opinions 
and damnable hereſies which are daily publiſhed and 
propagated among us; [I verily believe, that never were | 
the miniſters of Chriſt ſo abuſed and vilified, never was 
the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures ſo arraigned 


and ridiculed; never were Infidelity and Atheiſm itſelf 


ſo impudent and bare. faced; never were ſuch horrid 3 


blaſphemies printed in any Chriſtian Rare, from the 
foundation of Chriſtianity to this day. 


Out of the many inſtances of this kind, which, being 
ready at hand, I could have produced to your Lord- 
ſhips, l have ſelected a few only; but thoſe ſuch as, I | 


am perſuaded, your Lordihips could not hear without 
horror and aſtoniſhment, Pardon me, my Lords, if 
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my apprehenſion of the ſad conſequences we may expect 
from ſuch crying abominations have forced from me 


| ſome expreſſions, which upon a leſs occaſion might 


ſeem too harſh and vehement. A man that dreads no 
danger from ſuch unparalleied iniquities, that do as it 
were call down God's ſerereſt judgements upon that 


| poor Church and Nation wherein they are openly and 
2 daringly committed, muſt be dead in his love for his 
country and religion. If I have diſcloſed ſuch a frighful 


and deteſtable ſcene of impiety, which, by reaſou of 


| your Lordſhips' high ſtations and great employments, 

| might poſlibly lie undiſcovered to your fight before; I 
| ſhall think myſelf happy, whatever ſhall befall me, if 

I may by God's grace become the mean inſtrument of 
putting a ſtop to that overflowing of ungodlineſs and 


blaſphemy, which as yet no laws, no proclamations, 
how well ſoever deſigned, and how often ſoever re- 


_ peatcd, have been able to reſtrain. 


Nor ought I, my Lords, to forget, though it was : 


By forgotten by the honourable Managers, another ground 


of danger ariſing to this Church from tlie attempts of 


| Popiſh emiſſarice, by me mentioned, I hope without the 
| leaſt offence, in my Sermon at St. Paul? s, where I ſay, 


“e It were highly to be wiſned, that thoſe excellent laws, 
* made for the defence and ſecurity of the Church, 
© were at preſent put ſtrictly in execution; for the Ro- 


* man Catholic agents and miſſionaries, that ſwarm 


© about this great City, as it were in defiance and con- 
* tempt of them, were never more buly in making pro- 


MF... ſclyies to their ſuperſtition and idolatry, and per- 


“ yerting 
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« yerting and debauching her Majeſty's ſubjects in every 
* corner of our ſtreets.” I have not, my Lords, been 
called upon to prove the truth of this paſſage, nor has 
it been reckoned among the falſe i: finuations I have 
made that * the Cauich is in danger.“ I pray God, 
the Church may be in no danger upon any of theſe 


accounts! Her tajeſty, your Lordſhi; bs, and the Com- a 


mons, have indecd provided againſt theſe dangers by 
wholeſome laws; and, I hope, I aid not cxceed the 
limits of my function, when, being called to preach 
before Magiſtrates, 1 exhorted them to prevent theſe 
dangers, by putting | thoſe laws ſtrictly in execution. 


Juſt had been the indignation of the honourable N 


Houſe of Commons, juſt would be your Lordſhipy 
moſt ſevere refentmeats, if, by any parallel by me drawn, 
I had infouaed © that the Members of both Houſes, 
* who paſſed the vote concerning the ſafe and flouriſh- 


„ jng condition of the Church, had been then con- 


66 ſpiring its ruin. 
this imputation, by obſerving, that the parallel aſcribed 1 
to me implies, that they who voted King Charles th 
Firſt to be out of dunge r, and thoſe v ho We bis 
death, were the very lame perſons, whereas it is cer- 
tain they were not; for, Lords, . he vote about the 
King's ſafety was paſted by Lords. and Commons a year 
and half before his ecxecrable. murder, „ which had 
« been contrived by the Arn: zy, and was perperrated by 
«a pretended ordinance of a ſwall remnant of the 
« []ouſe of Commons (not a genth part of the whole) 
© aſter the reft of the Members had been impriſoned of 
& ſcclued, and without the concurrence of the Houſe 
*ot 


| have already purged myſelf from . 
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« of Peers, who totally rejected it.” You have had, 
my Lords, a very difterent repreſentation of this fact 
made by one of the learned Managers: but this, my 


Lords, is the real truth, as recited in the act of Parlia- 
ment for the attainder of the King's murderers; and is 
an evidence that I could not poſſibly mean by any odi- 
ous parallel to inſinuare that the Members of both 
| Houſes, who paſſed the vote concerning the ſafety of 
dhe Church, were then conſpiring its ruin. 


1 humbly crave your Lordſhips' patience yet a | little 


farther, whilſt I ſpeak to what is alledged in the fourth | 


article, which charges me with many crimes of a very 
high and flagrant nature; none of which have been en- 


deavoured to be proved upon me, otherwiſe than from 
ſuppoſed ſuggeſtions and undetermined expreſſions; and 
I muſt ſtill, with your Lordſhips' leave, humbly inſiſt 

upon it, that where the expreſſions are doubtful, there 
Z the favourable ſenſe is always to be preferred. 


After all that has been ſaid by the learned 8 


for the Commons, what Miniſter of State, I beſeech 
your Lordſhips, have I been proved to refl-& upon, 
directly or indirectly? Where and how do I, by any 
| ſuggeſtion, charge her Majeſty, or thoſe in authority 
under her, with a general mal-adminiſtration? How 
do I perſuade her ſubjects to keep up a diſtinction of 
parties aud factions, while I reprove thoſe who divide 
us by knaviſh diſtinctions, and while I perſuade my fel- 


low. ſubjects to loſe and forget them? How is it poſſible 


1 ſhould *« ſtir up thy people to arms and violence,” 
was Lam endeavouring to convince them of the utter 


** legality of reſiſtance upon any pretence whatſoever?” 
4 2 Theſe 
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Theſe things, my Lords, ſeem to be inconſiſtent, unleſs 


a man may be thought a rebel for recommending loyalty, 
or ſeditious for preaching againſt ſedition. 


I remember indeed, at the opening of this charge 
againſt me, that one of the Managers for the Houſe of 


Commons vouch ſafed to offer his charitable aſſiſtance to- 
warqds reconciling this ſeeming inconſiſteney; for he was 
Pleaſed to ſuppoſe that, when I ſpake againſt reſiſting 

the Sovereign, I had not our gracious Queen, but ſome 


| other perſon in view; and that I might therefore, agree 


ably to my principles of Non-refiſtance, ſtir up the peo- 
ple to arms and violence againſt her Sacred Majeſty, 
Tour Lordſhips will once more pardon my earneſtneſs, 


if I call God to witneſs that I utterly deteſt any ſuch 
| rraiterous intention; and I ſhould in my own opinion be 
unworthy of the name of a Chriſtian, if I could give 
myſelf leave to caſt ſuch a black and groundleſs i impu · 
tation upon any one in like circumſtances with mine, 
who had given all poſſible evidences of his duty and 
action to the preſent Government. My Lords, I have 
taken the oaths of allegiance to her Majeſty, and that 
of abjuration againſt the Pretender; and when, there- 
fore, 1 preached the doQrine of Non-reliſtance, it is 
moiſt apparent that the Government which I per ſuaded 
my fellow- ſubjects not to reſiſt is the preſent Guvern- 


ment; and I humbly conceive, that the preſent Govern- 
: ment can never be overiurned, if it be never reſiſted. 


How true a zeal and affection [ have always borne to 
her Majeſty's perſon and Goves ament, 1 leave to be 
judged by your Lordfhips and the whole world, from 


_ thoſe public demonſtrations which 1 have given of it, 


at 
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at all times when I had occaſion to make mention of 


| either. I hope your Lordſhips will pardon me, if 1 


refer to ſome of my own printed expreſſions, as an evi- 


dent proof of my unfeigned duty and allegiance. If 
to call it © the moſt ineftimable bleſſing this nation could 
enjoy, that her Majeſty, the good and pious relict of 


« the Royal Family, fits now happily upon the throne of 


| © her anceſtors * if to pray, that God may long pre- 
If e ſerve her, for the comfort and ſupport of the Church, 
as the only ſecurity, under God, it has to depend 
upon; “ if, © earneſtly to contend for the ſafety, rights, 


&« and eſtabliſhment of her Majeſty, together with thoſe 


| © of the Church;” if, © to vindicate her Majeſty's title 
to the Crown, againſt the uſurpations, pretences, and 
| * encroachments of her adverſaries, and to affert her 
1 * right to the Throne to have been ſo clear, manifeſt, 
| © and undoubted, that even her worſt enemies (could 

I * ſuch a pious Princeſs be ſuppoſed to have any) muſt 

| © acknowledge it; that ſhe was proclaimed, as it were, 
| « by the voice of God, in the univerſal joy, ſatisfaction, 
| *and unanimity of her ſubjects; that her perſonal 
merit, exempted from that, made her worthy of a 
brighter diadem than ſhe wears ;” if, to perſuade her 
ſubjects, with the moſt hearty zeal and generoſity, to 
| © enter into a neceſſary war, for the defence of her 
| © Majeſty, and the common preſervation of our Church, 
1 liberties, and conſtitution, againſt a powerful adver- 
* fary ;” if, to beſeech God “ to proſper ſo good an 

| * undertaking, to give an happy event and ifſue to ſuch | 

4 2 rightful cauſe, to crown our arms with victory, and 


* to make them as ſucceſsful, as they are juſt and ho- 
Vor. 8 T RR nourable 3 
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e rouravlez and that, in order to this, we are all 


ce bzund, both in duty to God and our Sovereign, as 


well es by our own intereſt, unanimouſly and heartily 
to aſſiſt and ſupport her under this great und ertak ing, 


cc 
cc 


& os far as our Prayers, and eſtates, lives, and f rtunes, 


can ſerve her;“ if, to perſuade her ſubjects, “ that 
cc 


* 


cc 


* gur common intereſts, apprehenſions, and troubles ;” 


if, © ro ſet out the bleſſings we enjoy in the wiſe con - 


4 ſtitution of our Government and Laws, in the moſt 
e refined policies of our Parliament and Miniſtry, in 


© the ſtrength and number of our armies, fleets, and 
& confederates, in the care and warchful vigilance, the 


& courage, reiolution, and conduct of our General, 


and above all in the piety and prudence of our moſt 
* gracious Queen z ' if, to affirm C that ſhe daily gives 
4 freſh inſtances of her wiſdom, in the happy admini- 
© ſtration of her Government, and in nothing more 
„ ſhews her policy and diſtinguiſhing judgement, than 
«© in making choice of ſuch Miniſters of ſtate, who are 
& acceptable to their country, and expreſs ſuch a zeal 
« and Readineſs in its ſervice and true intereſts, and | 
c whom nothing could bribe or betray into a party 


herein it might any way ſeem to be endangered; 


if, with the molt ardent requeſts, © to implore God's 
> providence, w which through ſo many dangers and dif- 
e ficultics has raiſed up and preſerved her Majeſty, to 


& carry oa theſe glorious undertakings with ſucceſs, 
& that ſhe may be able to reſtore and ſettle the peace of 


60 Europe 


the great and threatening dangers of our enemies 
ſhould have that juſt effect upon us, to unite us as 


much in our reſolutions and affections, as they do in 
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te Europe in its juſt rights aud limitations; and that, as 


« God has beſtowed a crown upon ker in this world, a8 
ce the reward of theſe heroic and pious deſigns, lo, after 


* long reign here, he would advance her to an higher 


« throne in Heaven, and dig Znify her with a glorious ad 
« immortal crown hereafter : if this, my Lords, I ſay, 
is © falſely and maliciouſiy to ſuggeſt, that her Majeſty's 


ce ꝗminiſtration both in ecclefiaſtical and civil affairs 


99 


« tends to the deſtruction of the Conſtitution ;” if this 
be © charging her Majeſty, and thoſe in authority under 


c her both in Church and State, with a general mal- 


« aqminiſtration ;” if this be, © as an incendiary, to 


| * perſuade her ſubjeQs to keep up diſtinctions of factions 
“and parties;“ if this be © inſtilling groundleſs jea- 


« louſies, fomenting deſtructive diviſions, and ſtirring up 


her Majeſty's ant l to arms and violence, againſt 
any but her enemies:” Then, my Lords, I am guilty 

dof this article of OR; otherwiſe, 1 am inno- 
cent. 


My Lords, I have always thought it my duty, upon 


all public occaſions, to aſſert theſe principles of loyalty 
and ſubjection to the Supreme Power, whenever I had 
= a proper call ſo to do. Of this there are numberleſs 
| witneſſes in thoſe ſeveral places to which I have belonged. 
One of theſe ! beg leave of your Lordſhips particularly 
to mention, Magdalen College in Oxford, of which 1 
I am at preſent an unworthy member; and which, by 
the known ſufferings of the whole body for the 
| Church and Conſtitution, contributed as much towards 


the late happy Revolution as any Society in the King- 
dom. To which honourable Society I humbly appeal 
T2 for 
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for my character and behaviour. I could alſo appeal 
for the ſame to a Right Reverend Lord *, that now fits 
on the Bench of Biſhops. 


Had it been fit to have troubled your Lordhips with 


evidences of my hearty affection to the preſent Govern- 


ment, I could have produced them in great abuudance, 


from the perſons with whom I have converſe, from gen- 


tlemen whom I have bred up, and from the congrega· 


tions to which I have preached. If my principles had 


any tendency towards alienating the affections of her 
Majeſty's ſubje cs, ſurely ſome one inftance of my diſ- 
loyalty to the Queen, ſome favourable expreſſions to- 


wards the Pretender, ſome indications of my diſlike to 
the preſent Settlement and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 


might have been pitched upon, and expoſed to your 
Lordſhips, in order to juſtify the charge of ſedition 
againſt me. But I cannot but with pleaſure obſerve tio 
your Lordſhips, that from the whole courſe of my c- 

tions, no one inſtance of that kind is alledged, or lo. 


much as pretended. 
My Lords, the charge of 6s wickedly g divers 


texts of Scripture” lies very heavy upon me, as a2 
_ Chriſtian and Miniſter of Chriſt. If I am guilty of 1 
there is another tribunal, another bar, at which I am to 
appear, and where, by that Scripture which I hare | 
wreſted, I ſhall be judged and condemned. In the | 
mean time, my Lords, I hope that thoſe, whoſe parti. 
cular profeſſion and ſtudies qualify them to be the moſt 
competent judges of ſuch men, will abſolve me in 


this particular. 
* Dr. Hough, then By. of Lichfield and Coventry, who 


had been a member of Magdalen College. See vol. 1. p- 65. 


Upon 


= 
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Upon the whole, therefore, my Lords, I hope it 
appears chat | am nor guilty of any of the crimes of 
which Iam accuſed ; that I have tranſgreſſed no law of 
the land, neither ſtatute nor common law, relating ei- 
ther to her Majeſty or to my fellow-ſubjects, to the 


Church or to the State; and that I may with all hu- 


mility apply to my own caſe the words of that blefſed 


Apotile whote doctrine I defend, and whoſe example * 
hohe fhall have the grace to follow : © neither againſt 
c thelaw, nor againlt the N 58 8 8 85 Cæſar, 
: 6 have J offended any thing at all *. | 


What i have hitherto humbly offered to your Lord- 


ſhips relates to my words and actions; and as to the 
thoughts and intentions of my heart, which are known 
only to God and my own conſcience, and which are 
aflrmed in my impeachment to be“ wicked, ſeditious, 
« aud malicious;” I call the Searcher of Hearts to 


witneſs, in the moſt ſolemn and religious manner, as I 


expect to be acquitted before God and his holy angels, 
at that dreadful tribunal before which not only I, but 


all the world, even your Lordſhips who now fit in judge- 


ment upon me, muſt appear to be acquitted or con- 


demned, that I had no ſuch wicked, ſeditious, or mali- 


cious intentions; that there is nothing upon earth I ; 
more deteſt and abhor ; that my deſigns were, in every 
_ reſpect, directly contrary. I had no intention to aſperſe 

| the memory of his late Majeſty, to traduce or condemn _ 

dhe late happ) Revolution, or to arraign the reſolutions 

of both Houſes of Parliament. So far was I from de- 

iigning ee to undermine and ſabvert her Majeſty's go 


* Acts xxv. 8. 8 
. * yernment, 
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& yernment, and the Proteſlant Succeſſion as by law 
« entabliched;“ that it was my ſincere intention to cxert 
my beſt endearours for their ſecurity. So far was I 
freun in ending“ to per ſuade her Majeſty's ſubjects to 
e k-:1 up a diſting ibn of parties and fadtions, from in- 
linz grouadleis Je: llouſies, tomenting deſtcuctive 
% diziens among horn, or exciting and ſtirring them 
00 1p 19 arms and violence * that N. y aim was ro per- 
ſunde them © 10 lay afide all diſtinqtions. to uni te in one 
Hell- ch npαραgNCh.. body, to be obedient to their gover- 
Bs 3 5, and te ſupport the preſent Fſtabliſhn. ent.“ 80 
fer was from &ci.zning “ to defame her Majeſtw's ad- 
„ minidration, or to iniuſe any undutiful thoughts of 
„ Fler;” that I not only pay her all honour aud obe- 
dience, but am from the bottom of my foul zealouſiy 
and affectionately oval to her; being entirely perſuaded 
that the Church is fo fir from being in danger from her, 
that ihe is as heartily aſlected to iis eſtabliſhment and 
proſperity, as I hope 1 have always ſhewed my ſelf to 
be to her ſacred perſon and government. 
As to the Proteſtant Succeſſioa by law eſtabliſhed, 
| though the doctrine which I preached tends to the {cs 
_ curi'y of it (as! heartily deſire every thing by me ſpo- 
ken ſhould tend); yer having no 6ccafien in either of 
my Sermons 10 take notice of it, I do no where in tho 


7 


Ser nons mention it, nor ſay any thing that can he in- 


terpreicd to have any view towards it. Therefore, 


thougz 1 cannot with my beſt application apprehend 
how it comes to be faid, in the preamble to my impeach- 
ment, © that I deſigned ro undermine and ſubvert it;“ 
yet I ſhall gladly take this opportunity of declaring 
oy => my ſelf 


* 
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myſelf before your IL.ordſhips upon that ſubject. It is 
my ſincere and hearty prayer, that God would prolong 
the life of her molt ſacted Majeſty, whoſe excmplary 
g odnelſs and piety give us the beſt hopes we have of 
aver ing that vengeance which is due to the wickedneſs 


of dlie age we live in; at he would blets her councils 
Mt 3 her arms abroad, and make her reign 


cced thut of her renowned predecefior Queen Eliza- 


beth in length as well as glory; but when the Inheritreſs 


of the blefF.d Marty's crown and piety, when ſhe, 
« the dere 2 of our cycs, and the breath of our noſtrils,” 
mall, full of years and honour, be gathered to her 


fathers, and exchange her temporal for an immortal 
Crown 10 ice we are deprived of that Prince“, her 
Topal oſts„ring, whole loſs no true ver of his country : 
and of the Royal Family can reflect upon without a 
bleeding heart, and whom God in his anger took from 
us becauſe we were unworthy of ſo ineſtiwable a bleſ- 
fing); J earneſtly beſcech God, in defect of future 
iſſue from her Majeſty, to perpetuate the ſucceſſion of 
the Crown as it is eftavitihed, in the moſt illuſtrious 
Houſe of Hinover, which I look upon a3, neut to his 


Providence, the beſt guard we have againſt Popery and 


Arbitrary Power, che beſt ſecurity of our Church, and 


of the conititution of our Guverr ment, which is the 


glory and happinz!s of our - own nation, and the envy 
olf all others. And |] cannot yer apprekead how the 
doctrine which I have taught tends to weaken or under- 
mine it; nor, on the other ſide, how the doctrine of 


left ver, which brought her Mejeſty's royal Grand- 
* ter Majcſty's fon, the Duke of Clouceſter. 


14 AHL father 
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father to the block (ſuppoſing it a true dactrine), comes 
50e mentioned er thought of, much leſs to be indul- 
to fly maintained as a neceſſary and indiſpenſable 
dun, under the moſt mild and gracious admiaiſtration 
of the Peſt of Queens. Nothing ſeems m-re ſirance 
than tha: Ref auce ſhould be fo careiully taught under 
ſuch; a Government. unleſs it be that Non- reliſtance 
aon overturm it. 
So far was l, therefore, from having any of thoſe 
icked, malicious, or ſeditious deſigns, which are laid 
te my charge, that my intentions were, on the contrary, 
to inſtill the principles of loyalty and obedience into my 
fellow ſubjects, and withal to put a ſtop to that torrent 
of Lewdn: ſs, Irreligion, and Atheiſm, of which I have | 
2 given your Lordſhips ſo many flagrant teſtimonies. 
Thoie utrageous inſults upon God and goodneſs are 
ſo provwking, that they may excuſe ſome heat and ſere- 
rity of exprefſion in a Miniſter of Chriſt, who has a juſt 
ſenſe of Religion, a due concern for the diicharge of 
his holy function, or for the honour of his Maker and 
Redeemer. And if any objection be made againſt me, 
Ny for creating With an unbecoming bitterneſs fach daring 
Rabſhckahs, who “ defy the living God“; I beg leave 
to reply, in the words of a Reverend Father of our 
Church, Let them conſider what moderation 2nd tem- 
„„ per a man had need be of, that in this nation and this 
„age ſhaii ſpeak againſt Faction, Rebellion,“ (I add, 
Deiſm, Tritheiſm, and all ſorts of Hereſy, B. . 
and Atheiſm,) * without extraordinary ſeverity.” Nay, 
it is our duty in ſuch caſes to expreſs ouſelves with 


* Ifaj, xxxvi. 13. 1 Sam. xvii. 26. 1 
warm 
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warmth an] ſharpneſs, according to the example of 
one b'eſſed Saviour; who, though meekneſs itſelf, 
cond net but ſhew the utmoſt ind gnation at the profa- 
ning of the Houſe of God. This is not, my Lords, to 
rail, but to rebuke; and thoſe who ridicule or cenfure 


us for it either have not I preſume, or will not own they 


have, a right notion of the Cignity of our office ; will not 


conſider, that we are the ambaſſadors of Chriſt, that 


we are commanded in his name “ to exhort, and re- 


« buke with all authority * ;” and that our authority is 


derived from thoſe to whom it was ſaid by our bleſſed 


Saviour, © He that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me; and he 
b that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth him that ſent me +,” 


Whatever expreſſions, therefore, in my Sermons, may 


| hare ſlipt from me, which ſeem ſo far liable to exception 
as to carry a ſenſe I never intended (as he mult be an 
happy ſpeaker indeed whole words are alrogether unex- 


cepticnable) ; yet, I humbly hope, the abovementioned 
provocations will plead my excuie, or that at the very 


worſt ſome haſty or even violent expreſſions ſhall not 


be deemed high crimes and miſdemeanors.” I deſire 


it may be farther conſidered by your Lordſhips, that L 
could have no temporal intereſts to ſerve by the doc- 


trines I advanced; and therefore could have no deſign in 


| view, but to diſcharge my duty to God as a Miniſter of 
Chriſt, and to my Sovereign as a faithful and loyal ſub- 
= 


My Lords, theſe things being humbly offered to the 
conſideration of your Lordſhips, I bope that what I have 
already ſuffered as a ſuppoſed criminal will be thought 
Tit. ii. 15. + Luke x. 16. 


1 | 
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ſufficient puniſhment for one who has Offended againſt ng 
Jaw vet in being. It muſt be ere no litile geief 
and vcxation to any ingenuous man, to be brought to 
this bar under the lea? ſuſpzicion of ſuch crimgane are 
laid to my charge. But for a perſon of my ! unction to 
have an acculaiion of this nature alledged again “. in, 
fo heinoully refie& ing upon his holy character, js {i ch a 
foul blot, as, though his innocence ſhould ar laſt be 
cleared by your Lordihips upon the moſt unten ieh“, © EVI» - 
dence, muſt leave a ſcar upon his good nene; winch is 
to all men dear, but much more ſo tu thoſe whoſe whole 
capacity ot doing good 1 in the world Principal 7 depends 
upon it. 
My Lords, as the matter of my charge was bighly 
criminal, fo the form and manner of it ran in uch gene- 
ral and uncertain terms, that it was impoſſible ro kno]¾ 
the grounds of my accuſation ; or how to defend myſelf, 
when I knew not where I ſhould be attacked; fo that, 
after I had provided as particular an anſwer as ſuch a 
general accuſation would admit of, the Commons were 
pleaſed in tneir replication to ſay, that“ there were ſe- 
„ yeral things in it foreign to the charge.” To the 
great misfortune of fa! ling under the diſpleaſure of 
that honourable Houſe, I might add tha: of a! ng and 
cloſe confinement, and of an expence no way prapor- 
tioned to my circumſtances. Theſe, my Lords, are 
alllidions which can be conceived by nobody fo well as 
by him who has been ſo unhappy as to fee! the weight 
of them. And among theſe I reckon it not the leaſt of 
my ſuſſerings, that I have been for ſo long a time debar- 
red & from taking heed to that flock over which the 
7 ” — TRY 
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3, 


Ji Choſt hath made me an overieer *.“ For even 


es aa had my liberty, by the favour of your Lord- 
ile al ming me to bail, 1 have purpoſely avoided. 
don: any fo art ey une duty of my funétion, or even ap- 
peating in punig, tent i fhonld vocation any tumult or 
diſtarbance; a my neceſary atteudance on your Lord- 


ſbi i rem time to time has ünce been thought unhappily _ 


to have g. wk „ nf a fau'r of mine, or the leaſt 


in the p: hs f Gi to aohor. 


Al! rhe © 7 CUB: AnCes, MV Lords, being bunt desen | 


togethe eh te Public manner, the length, and ſo- 
lernity of my Trial, beiore lo auguſt a Court of Judi- 
cature, by which means © Ilan made a gazing - ſtock, 
c hoth by reproaches, and aſſlictions, and a ſpeRacle 
« tg the whole world g;“ I have food in this place day 
_ aſter day, to hear myſelf accuicd of the blackeit crimes, 


and openty. reviled ; I have been repreſented as a Papiſt 
in d (7:6, as a rebel, as an enemy to her Majeſty's per- 
ſon nd government, and a farourer of the Pretender, : 


though I have abjured him (but not forgot him, as a 
learned perſon vas pleaſed to ſay) ; that is, as the worſt. 
or perjured villains : z have been called © an inſignificant 
© tool of a party“ on the one hend, and“ a moſt dan- 
ce gerous incendiary“ on the other, nay “ an angel,“ 
that is, a devil, “ detached from the infer nal regions; 
all theſe things, I fay, being conſidered, (and your 
Lordſhips I am ſure, in tender co paſſion to me, will 
conſider them, ) it is moſt certain that, whatever be your 
Lordſhips' determination concerning me, I cannot eſcape : 


* Acts xx. 28. + Heb. * 33+ _ 
ms without 
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without being a very great ſufferer; and I ſhall bave 
been abundamiy puniined, thovgh I flioald have the 
hapbineſs to be by your Lordihips at laſt acquired, 

Yet I cannot reflect without comfort (the w reateſt of 


comſorts next to that of a good canſe and a good contei- 


ence) that 1 anſwer for myſelf this day before the moſt 


illuſtrious Aſſembly in the world, the whole body of the 


Nobility of Great Britain; whole princely extraction 


and high quality, whoſe magnificent titles and ſplendid 


fortunes, whoſe hereditary candour and generoſity in- 


herent in noble blood, inſeparable from the birth and 


education of Pecrs; ina word, whoſe ſolid judgement, 


and exact ſkill in the laws of this realm, ſo eminently 


qualify them for the final determination of juſtice z who 
are neither to be ſwayed by hopes, over-ruled by fears, 
nor miſled by any falſe prejudice or paſſion. If it muſt 


be a man's misfortune to labour under ſuch hard cir- 5 
cumſtances as mine, it is no ſmall mitigation of them, 
that he pleads his cauſe before ſuch Judges, who, he 
knows, will decide it with the ſtricteſt Impartialiey» 


| equity, and honour. 
And when I conſider that © I now ſtand, and am jud- 


« ged ®,” for ſome of the doctrines of that Goſpel | 

Which God “ delivered unto our fathers,” and you, my 

Lords the Biſhops, their ſucceſſors, have received from 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, as the ſacred depoſitum of the 

Church, to be maintained inviolably in its primitive 

| ſimplicity ; J when I confder what is the cauſe for which 

I am this day called in queſtion + * that it is one of 


thoſe eternal truths which you are ſo ſolemnly commiſ- 


* Acts xxvi. 6. 5 Acts Xxili. 6. 
| ſioned 
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ſioned to teach, and earneſtly contend for; when I con- 
ſider, that it is what our bleſſed Lord and hApoſtlæs 
ſealed with their moſt precious blood, and fo many pri- 
mitive Martyrs maintained even in the midſt of flames, 
o many learned Biſhops and Confeffors recommended to 
poſterity, in their immortal writings, as the diſtinguiſhingg 
badge aud glory of our Reformation; nay, when I con- 
ſider that it is what you yourſcle.s have already ſup- 
ported with inconteſtable reaſon and authority; ; it is no 
ſmall ſatis faction to me to think, that as your Lordſnips 
are my judges, ſo I hope in God you muſt be my Advo- 
cates. What a guilt, as well as diſgrace, would it juſtly 
devolve upon the Clergy, to recede from any principle 
ol our excellent Church, eſpecially from what has been 


2 ſo long retained, and boaſted of as its peculiar charac- 


ter! by abandoning which, we mult relapſe into ſome 
of the worſt doctrines even of Popery itſelf, and render 
| ourſelves the moſt contemptible as well as inconſiſtent 
Church in the world ! Ithink I may therefore with con- 
| fidence uſe the words of the great Apoſtle to his ac- 
_ cuſers; © Having obtained help from God, I continue 
« unto this day, witneſſing both to ſmall and great; 
ſaying none other things than thoſe which the Prophets 
© and Moſes” (I may add Chriſt and his ** did 
6 7”: 
For, my Lords, if 1 hare committed any faults * 
errors! in expreſſion, yet as I inſiſt upon my innocence 
with reſpect to all the high crimes laid to my charge, ſo 


5 I muſt ſtill inſiſt upon all the doctrines which I have 


Hg, as being agreeable to the word of God, and to 
Acts xxvi. 22. 


PE 
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the doQrine of our molt excellent a d truly apoſtolical 
Church, and wiich we of the Clergy are ohlized, both 
by ſubſcription and oath, to aclznowle edge and defend. 
And how hard are our circum:tances, if we rut be = 
niſhed in this world for deiug that which if we do no 
we ſhall be more heay iy puniſted in the + 
What a condition are we! in, if we are commanded «tg 
& cry aloud and _— not, to exhort, rebuke, in ſeaſon 
© and out of ſcaſon *,“ on the one hand, and proſecu- 
ted, imp riſoned, . on the other! If this be our 
caſe, who indeed is ſufficient for theſe things? and: how = 
truly may we of the Miniſtry, above all men living, 
apply to ourſclves thoſe words of the Apoſtle, “ if in 
< this life only we have hope ia Chriſt, we are of all 
« men moſt miſe: rable f]! ” But our comfort i is, that our 
© hope in Chriſt“ is not only « in this life.“ Juſtly 
miglit we be reproached, and deſerve ſome of thoſe re- 
flections which 1a theſe licentious times are fo plentifully 
poured upon us, were we not ready to practiſe the doc- 


trines we preach, of ſel:-denial, taking up our croſs, 
and patient ſabmiſfioa to ſufferings "al afllictions! 


For my own part, it matters not what becomes of me, 


nor is my deliverance or ruin of any moment to the 
world; or if it be, © I am ready not only to be bound, 


« but to die t,” could L by that do ſervice to my Queen, 
my Church, or my country; © neither count Imy life 
< dear, fo that I might finiſh my courſe with joy, and 
© the miniſtry which I have received of the Lord Je- 


4 ſus 9. But may God ſo direct or LO thai | 


2 Tim. iv. 2. 2 I Tp xv. 19. 
Acts xxi. 13. Acts xx. 24. 5 
— — — through 
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throuzh me a wound may not be given to the doctrines 
of the Scriptures, and of © the Church, which Chriſt 
cc hath purchaſed with his own blood * !“ 
And ſo, with all humility and reſignation, I ſubmit 
myſelt to your Lord ſhips' judgement, Be it what it will, 
one thing I am ſure it can never take from me, the 
power of wiſhing and praying; and (whether in proſ- 
perity or adverũty, whether I am acquitted or condem- 
ned) I ſhall always pray for the Queen my Sovereign, 
for your Lordſhips my Judges, and for the Commons 
my Accuſers; moſt earneſtly beſeeching Almighty God, 
to deliver all orders and degrees of men amongſt us, 
« from all falſe doctrine, hereſy, and ſchiſm, from 
* hardneſs of heart, from contempt of his word and 


<« commandment ; from envy, hatred, and malice, and 
Kall uncharitablenes.” TT 


* Acts xx. 28. 


XIV. AD- 
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XIV. ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN, FROM THF 


BISHOP OF EXETER, THE CANONS AND 


* OTHER DIGNITARIES OF ST. PETERS, AND 


IE CLERGY OF THE CITY OF EXETER 
| AND PARTS ADJACENT *. 


MOST GRAC10US SOVEREIGN, 


HOUGH your Majeſty is thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of the Engliſh Clergy, and 
(as we humbly hope) entirely ſatisfied of their loyalty ; 
yet we cannot but think it our duty, at this time, to 
join in the general voice and applications of your ſubkCk 
jeqcds of all conditions, and from all quarters of the | 
land, to give your Majeſty all poſſible aſſurances, that 
our principles are the fame they ever were, and our 
affection to your facred Perſon and Government un- 


moveable. 


The late wicked attempts of the enemies of Revealed 
Neligion againſt the truths of Chriſtianity, and particu- Y 
larly againſt the doctrines of the Church of England, 
have made it neceſſary for all the faithful Sons ot that 
Church to appear for her with a dutiful and zealous | 
: concern; ; and the _m_ of true Eogliſh 6 have | 


Ts This 1 was preſented by Dr. Atterbury, in 1 oF 
character of Archdeacon of Totneſs. He was introduced 
by Mr. Harley, then Chancellor of the Exchequer ; was very 
graciouſly received; and had the honour to kiſs her Majeſty K+ 


hand. 
1 See Poſt-boy, Sept. I4, 17 10. 


4 obliged. 


r r 8 „ 1 1 a +" * 
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dbliged the generous ſpirits of this nation, with an 


extraordinary ardour, to renew their vows of fidelity 


to your Majeſty, We bleſs God for this ſeaſonable 
interpoſition of his Providence in behalf of this 


Church and of the Crown; for inſpiring the friends of 


each of them (which are indeed always the fricnds of 


both) with zeal and reſolution ſuitable to the exigency 
of the preſent time, and by this means turning the 
defigns of our implacable enemies to the viſible advan- 
tage of our Religion, Country, and Conſlitution, both 
in Church and State. 


For ourſelves, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 


7 that have been uſed, ſecretly and openly, to introduce 
| into the minds of your Majeſty's people, irreligious, 
factious, and republican opinions, we are determined, 


by the Divine affiſtance, ſtedfaſtly to adhere to the 
good old principles we have learnt, and have conſtantly 


taught; and to pay yout Majeſty ſuch an obedience as 
our holy Religion and the laws of the land require of 
urs, as our ſtrict indiſpenſable duty; at the ſame time 
e tſteeming ourſelves bound by your Majeſty's ſingular 

goodneſs, and manifold favours towards us, to acknow- 
ledge the ſame to your Majeſty as a debt of gratitude. 
| And we do, with all humble confidence, rely on 

| Your ſacred Majeſty, for the continuance of your Royal 
Ptrotection to this national Church, and your particular h 
_ encouragement to all the ſincere members of it. And 
tis we promiſe ourfelves, not only from your Majeſty's 
royal word and repeated dectarations, but alſo from 
your native goodneſs, your exetnplary piety, fo accepta - 
ble to God, and admired by men, your known regard 


Tor 1. Vp and 
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and eſteem for our happy Eſtabliſhment, and the many 
great things you have already done for it, ſince it 
| Pleaſed the Divine Providence, by an agreeable diſpen- 
ſation, to place the guardianſhip of the belt of 
Churches in the hands of the beſt of Queens. 
May it long remain in thoſe hands! and may the 
Divine goodneſs go on conſpicuouſly to proſper and 
bleſs your Majeſty in the cuſtody and protection 
of it! May God preſerve you from all thoſe that would 
Invade your Kingdoms from abroad, and from thoſe 
that would diſturb the quict of your Government ar 
home; that neither the deteſtable ſuperſtition of Po- 
pery may ever again return and prevail againſt us; nor 
the pretended fears of it any longer divide and diſtract 
us! May your flcets and armies continue their victo- 
Tious progreſs, till they ſhall have reſtored to your ſub- 
jects the ever defirable bleſſing of peace! And may 
the fame good Providence which has brought your Ma- 
jeſty to ſucceed by juſt right of inheritance in the 
throne of your royal Anceſtors, to the great joy of this 
preſent generation, effectually provide for the like hap- 
pineſs of poſterity, by continuing the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion to the Crown, as it is ncw ſettled by law, in the 
| Heirs of your Majeſty's body (a bleſſing we are ſtill 
willing to hope for}, and, in default of ſuch iſſue, in 
the moſt illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover ! 


Theſe, may it pleaſe your Majeſty, are the Jutifol 


ſentiments of us whoſe names are ſubſcribed, and, we 


believe, we way truly ſay cf the whole body of the 
Clergy of this large Dioceſe; and (we doubt not) will 
alſo be found agreeable to the ſenſe of all the Clergy 
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of the Church of England by law eſtabliſhed, when- 


ever your Majeſty ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed to receive 
it in full Convocation, 7 25 


XV. DR. SMAI.RIDGE'S SPEECH * TO THE 
UPPER HOUSE OF CONVOCATION, WHEN 
HE PRESENTED DR. ATTERBURY AS 
PROLOCUTOR, Nov. 25, 1710 Tf. 


ID officii, quod à te, Pater Reverendiſſime *, ſibi 
4 demandatum habuit Clerus, ut virum aliquem doctum 
er diſertum, ſuſcipiendo Prolocutoris muneri idoneum, 
ſuſtinendo parem, è gremio ſuo eligeret, pro ſolenni 
more fideliter explevit; vobiſque hodie, Patres admo- 


An Engliſh tranſlation of this Speech was publiſhed bx 
_— %% om OW 
1 lf we may gueſs the temper of a Convocation from 
the choice of a Prolocutor, as it is uſual to do that of a 
 * Houſe of Commons by the Speaker, we may expect great 
© things from that Reverend Body, who have done them- 
e ſelves much reputation by pitching upon a gentleman of 
* ſo much piety, wit, and learning, for that office; and one 
who is fo thoroughly verſed in thoſe parts of knowledge 
_ © which are proper for it. I am ſorry that the three Latin 
ſpeeches delivered upon prefenting the Prolocutor were 
not made public; they might perhaps have given us ſome 
light into the diſpoſition of each Houſe : and, beſides, one of 
them is faid to be fo peculiar in the ſtyle and matter, as 
„might have made up in entertainment what it wanted in 
< inſtruction.” Swirr, Examiner, N XXI. 8 
t Abp. Teniſon; the third ſpeaker alluded to by Swift. 
The other two ſpeeches are here preſerved. Sh 
EEE Ss dum 
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dum Venerandi, mei voce commendat eximium bunc 
Virum *, noſtræ, veſtræ, et bonorum omnium exiſti- 
mationi ſuis in ecclefiam meritis jampridem commen.- 
datum; Virum iis ingenii dotibus præditum, ut omni 
præconio ſit dignus, ei nominis fama celebrem, ut nullo 
indigeat ; Virum ad deſcriptam a majoribus deſignandi 
Prolocutoris formulam adeò compofitum, ut non tam 
noſtris ſuffragiis quam antiquis ſynodorum legibus ad 
inſigne hoc munus evocari videatur. Si quid enim adju- 
_ ment! afferat ad obeundam hanc provinciam exquilira 
doctrina; quis eam majori aut ſuà laude aut noſtro 
fructu eſt oditurus, quam Vir in nullo literarum genere 
huoſpes, in pleriſque artibus et ſtudiis did et feliciter 
exercitatus, in maxime perfectis literarum diſciplinis per- 
fectiſſimus? Si ad conſummati Prolocutors tandem id 
præcipuè pertinet, ut complurium diſertiſãmorum vi- 
rorum ſententiam ſui unius lingua eleganter exprimat, 
babemus Oratorem ei facundia perpolitum, ut A 
vobis, Patres, minime metuendum fit ne reſponſorum 
veſtrorum dignitati ſua dicendi inſcitia detrahet z à nobis 
maxime ſperandum, quod noſtris defideriis multum pon- 
deris ac momenti ſua eloquentia fit additurus. Si in 
conciliandis hominum animis plurimiùm valet gratia, in 
 concionibus moderandis permagnam vim habet auctori- 
tas, quem potius optemus rerum inter nos diſquirenda- 
rum arbitrum, quam Virum piacidiſimis moribus ita 
popularem, ut omnes bonos atque humanos indolis 
ſu ſuavitate ad pacis et concordiæ ſtudium facile ſperet 
allicere; ita fine arrogantia gravem, ut procellarum fi 
quz forte ingrueriat motus, ipſius preſentie dignitats 


* Dr. Atterbury. dati 
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ſtatim repreſſerit? Veſtræ jgitur expectationi, Patres 
Sanctiſſimi, parum ſatisfecerat Clerus, fi graviſſinum 
hoc onus in humeros ininus valentes collocaverat, pari- 
terque ingratum ſeſe et maximorum beneficiorum im- 
memorem arguerat, ſi quæ honoris przemia penes ipſos 
poſita Viro optimè de fe merito non libenter obtulerat. 
Primam certè ſedem in Synodali noftra domo jure vin- 
dicat, qui, ſuſcitante Deo, id vehementer conatus eſt, 
favente Deo, id feliciter eſſecit, ut non omnino demor- 
tuæ, non penitùs elingues apud nos fuerint Synodi. 

Favete mihi, Patres, hanc rem pauld aitius repe- 
tenti; nihil ad dignitatem veſtram, quam ex animo ſub- 
miſſè veneror, minuendam, nihil ad inimicitias, a quibus 
totus abhorreo, reſuſcitandas ſum dicturus. Multis; jam : 
anuis interrupta fuerant Prelatorum et Cleri concilia: 
ad tractanda reipublice negotia frequens fuit Senatũs 
Populique congreſſio, ad : promovendam Eccleſiæ utili- 
tatem nulli interim Epiſcoporum cum Presbyteris con- 
ventus. Iniquo id eonſilio factum non dico, non exiſti- 
mo: imò ex propenſa in Eccleſiam voluntate, ex pio 
diſſidii metu, ex ardentiſſimo pacis conſervandæ ſtudio 
profectum facilè credo; verùm enimvero diuturnam 
illam Synodorum intermiſſionem in maximum Ecclefiz 
detrimentum aliquando ceſſuram multi autumabant 
homines nec improbi nec imprudentes. Quod ab op- 
timo Principe optimis conſiliis inchoatum norant, id 2 
pejori Principe pejora meditanti in Eccleſiz perniciem 
trahi poſſe valdè metuebant. Multa interea novorum 

dogmatum portenta indies evulgantur, multæ ubique 
hereſes virus ſuum ac venena impune ſpargunt: in 
ſacerdotes, in res ſacras, in ſanctiſſimum ipfius Dei 
U3 nomen, 
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nomen, dictu turpia, auditu horrenda evomuntur con- 
vitia. Adverſus teterrimas has peſtes ſalubre olim ag 
præſens remedium adhibuerat Synodorum auttoritas ; 
hanc opem boni omnes implorarant, hic ope deſtituti, 
de tuenca apud nos religione prorſus deſperandum pu- 
tant. Ea fuit rerum noſtrarum conditio, cùm Synodi 
Anglicanæ jura, poteſtates, ac privilegia in apertà luce 
collocanda et firmiſſimis legum ac conſuetudinum præ- 
ſidiis munienda cenſuit Vir doctiſſimus. Ad hanc me- 
tam collimans, antiqua Eccleſiæ monimenta ſitu et ſqua- 
lore obſita ſedulus veſtigat; cogendarum Synodorum 
viam ac rationem, habendarum normam et regulam, 
non ex ſermone hominum recenti, non ex noſtrà aut 
patrum noſtrorum memoria, ſed ex priſcorum commen- 
' tariis, ex regum edictis, ex pontificum faſtis, eruendas 
ducit: chartas ipſà vetuſtate penè obliteratas, locis 
multi diſſitas, magno labore ac pretio conquiſitas, in 
ſua ſcrinia compilat, legit, relegitque. Hiſce admi- 
niculis adjurus, viam multis ſpinis obſeſſam, ſpiſſis tene- 
bris obvolutam, variis ambagibus perplexam, primus 
inſiſtit: nullus erat quem tuiò ſequeretur itineris dux, 
nulla quæ greſſus dirigerent præeuntium veſtigia; quin 
ille ſuis ingenii luminibus fretus, et flagrandi veritatis 
indagandæ ſtudio accenſus, eam tandem utcunque abdi- 
tam et recluſam integumentis ſuis evolvit; rebus obſcuris 
lucem, ambiguis fidem, inornatis nitorem attulit: anti- 
quam Ecclefize faciem, reducto quaſi velo, omnibus con- 
templandum pariter ac ſuſpiciendam ante ora atque ocu- 
los poluit; expreſſam ejus * juſta lineamentorum 


* In the « Rights, &c. of an Engliſh Conyocation.” See | 
theſc volumes , 40 m. 


_figu ratione 
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fizuratione conformatam, aptis coloribus depictam, in 
hujuſce Viri ſcriptis læti conſpicimus; quanto majort 
lTetina ſimul et veneratione Matronam ipſam, quaſi a 


mortuis reviviſcentem, ſpirantem demum et loquentem 
coram intuebimur! Nullo Hunc rerum novandarum 


ſtudio, nulla privatim læſum injurià, nulla præmii ſpe 
adductum, nulla re alia commotum niſi communi Eecle- 


ſiz utili:ate, arduum hoc opus ſuſcepiſſe, fi non ipſi 
ſæpe id et ſolenniter afleveranti fidem adhiberem, Virum 
mihi ob officiorum conjunctionem valdè dile&um, ob 


ſpectatam integritatem perquam honoratum gravi injurii 8 


aticerem: fi eam opinionem que animo meo penitus | 
inſedit, quamque non ex inani conjectura temerè arripu!» 


ſed ex intimiori conſuetudine experiundo ſuſcepi, alio- 


rum animis inſerere non ſtuderew, nec benevoli, nec 


fidi, nec boneſti viri officio defungerer. Nunquam 
illum in tam longo opere lapſum eſſe, nunquam erräſſe, 
nullum fervente calamo verbum emiſiſſe, quod non 


reſtinctis animi incendiis reyocare vellet, ſi dicerem, 
plena invidià foret oratio, et nulli magis quam ipſi mo- 
leſta: ii non ſæpe lapſum, non graviter deceptum, noa 


ſponte alios in errorem traxiſſe dixero; ſi plurima in 
iltis paginis enitere, que ſummam laudem mereantur, 
perpauca eſſe quæ excuſatione indigeant, planè nulla 
quibus homines benevoli haud facile ignoſcant, fidenter 


aſſeram, dicam quod et ego ſentio, ct, niſi pre nimia 


| amicitia invitus ſallar, mecum ſentiunt omnes æqui 


rum æſtimatores. Sit igitur veniæ, fit laudi, fit Sra- 


titudini locus; ſi quid fortè aſperius, ſi quid ardentius, 


t quid liberius effuderit, lector pauld humanior id non 
odio, non livori, non arrogantiæ tribuet; ſed aut inge- 
U4 nio 
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nio ſuapte natura aliquantulum præœfervido, aut fortaſſo 


iracundiæ in milite pro aris fociſque acriter dimicante, 


in filio ab injuria et vi matrem ſuam eripiente facile 
ignoſcendæ. Quod fi plures in illius ſcriptis eflulgent 
virtutes, fi res tractaverit cognitu dithciles, utiles, ju- 


cundas; fi eas validiſlimis argumentis firmaverit; 


ſi puro ac dilucido ſermone in ipſis legentium ani- 
mis inſcripſerit; eruditioni apud eruditos, eloquentiæ 
z pud diſecte s ſuus conſtet honos. Si Synodorum privi- 


leg'a ac libertates haud ſine aliqno fortune ſuæ diſcri- 
mine conſtanter aſſeruit, fi publice utilitati rem pri- 
ratam poſthubuit, jurium Eccleſiaſticorum vindici aliqua 
ſaltem ab Eccleſiaſticis rependatur gratia: hanc aptiſſi- 


mam laborum ſuorum merccdem reportet Vir in agendis 
rebus acer et induſtrius, ut ſpatioſior ei aperiatur cam- 


pus, ubi in inſtaurandà, in promovenda, in ſtabiliendd 


LEcclefe pace ingenium ſuum ac vires exerat. Quo 


audientium plauſu apud Populum, apud Magiſtratum, 
apud Clerum, apud Senatores, apud Ayuliccs, è roſtris 
trequenter concionatus eſt: qui facundiz et Mariz * in 
ccœlum jam receptæ aures fepe demulfit, et Sororis 


divinäà gratià adhuc ſuperſtitis et diu (ita faxit Deus) 


ſuperfuturæ animum gravi ac recenti dolore ferè op- 
5 preſtum recreavit; qui dignitate Concionatoris, Cano- 
nici, Archidiaconi, Decani munia oſſiciis et locis dif- 

junQa, diu ſuſtinuit! ezdem circumſtantium approba- 

| Lione, eadem eloquentii, jiſdem virtutibus Prolocuto- 

rium hanc cathedram aliquanthm perornet, aliam atque 

a!tiort honoris gradu poſitam (niſi vana auguror ꝓ) 


* The royal conſort of King William III. 
1 The death of George Prince of Denmarrk. 


; Dr. Atterbury's promotion to the mitre toon followed | 


ti: j predict ion of his friend. 


aliquandg 
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aliquando ornaturus. Quicquid certe Eccleſiæ Angli- 
canæ utile aut glorioſum fuerit, id omne nobis ſponder | 
hodiernus rerum ſtatus: Populi ſtudium, principum 
virorum fervor, optimæ Reginæ pietas, arctiſſima inter 
ordines Civiles atque Eccleſiaſt icos concordia, Fuit 
ſemper inter inferiora Regni et Ecclefiz concilia affini- 
tatis conjunctio, et qualis inter ſorores eſſe ſolet, cum 
diverſitate aliqui non parya ſimilitudo; at propior ii 
jam abhinc incercecet cognatio, dum duobus hiſce coti- 
bus duo præerunt viri * in eidem æde, fœcundà opti- 
marum artium parente, pariter innutriti, ſub eodem 
deatæ memoriæ antiſtite + ſimul educti, iiſdem principiis 
penitùs imbuti, uterque fide in Principem, in Patriam, in 
Eccleſiam explorat, ſtabili, inconcuſza : uterque magna 5 
de fe pollicitus, majora præſtiturus: alter Reipublice, 
alter Eccleſiæ optime apud nos conſtitute et feliciter 
atiemperate propugnator ſtrenuus. Dignus ſane ille, 
quem Senatus Reginz addictiſſimus fibi preficeret, quem 
Regina civium amantiſſima auctoritate ſui confirmaret: 
nec indignus hic, quem Clerus Epiſcopali ordini firmiter 
obſtrictus dedituſque, vobis, Patres, commendet; quem 
vos, Patres maximè colendi, pro tenerrima in Clerum 
affectu, galculis veſtris comprobetis. 


* Willem Bramley, of Baggington, cla M. P. for hs . 
Unixerſity of Oxford 1701 (iee vol. I. p. 85.) was Atter- 
bdury's contemporary at Chriſt-Church; was elected Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons at the ſame time as his friend 
was cholen Prolecutor; and in 1713 was appointed Secre- 
tary of State. He died Feb. 14, 1731-2. His ſon Clobery, 
5 Bromley, Eſq. died March 20, 1710-11; on which occaſion 
the tiouſe adjourned for four days, ** out of reſpect to the 
„father, and to give him time, both to perform the funeral 
4 rites, and to indulge his juſt affliction.“ 
7 Biſhop F ell, 


XVI. 
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XVI. DR. ATTERBURY'S SPEECH ON Unis 

ELECTION TO THE OFFICE OF PROLOCU. 
FOR OF THE LOWER HOUSE OF CONVQ 
CATION, Nov. 25, 1710. 


dorem; quod et hzrente adhuc in auribus veſtris viri 


facundiliimi oratione *, et peracto, ut moris eſt, laudum 


mearum præconio, ego ad dicendum continud accedam, 
Hinc enim deciding multo quam vellem, patebit, et 


quantulum fit id (ſi quid omnino fit) quod in eloquendo I 


poſſim, er laudibus in me cumulatè nimium congeſtis 
quam ſim indignus: ita ut in exequendo hoc humani- 
tatis ac bene volentiæ officio, tum iis quæ dicta ſunt, tum 


ipſo dicendi genere, utrinque mihi officiat, utrinque 


me opprimat vir amiciſſimus. 
Multa in illo egregia, multa præclara; ingenii magna 


5 vis, acies ſubtilis; ſermo perſpicuus, promptus, pro- 


fluens; vultus fide, modeſtià, gravitate, conſtantia plenus; 


: pectus candore, prudentia, omni virtutum, omni dodri- 
narum genere refertum. His ille inſtructus dotibus, quam 


provinciam, quod munus, non dignè tueretur? quam 
cathedram non deceret, non ornaret? 


Me quod attiner, ut verum fatear, \ a tuo hoc, vir 


optime, laudum cumulo abſum quam longiſſimè: et 


Pr. Smalridg es Speech on this occaſion. Sec p. 201. 
tamen 


UA ſunt res, Reverendiſſime Primas, voſque 
Patres admodum Reverendi, quæ mihi in ſolenni 
hac frequentia peroraturo, vel metum incutiunt, vel pu- 
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tamen qui, vel me judice, tibi debebatur, is ad me, 


immerentem utcunque, à fratribus delatus eſt honos; 


quid aliud in me ſpectantibus; niſi forte id unum, quod 


res rituſque Synodicos oblivione jam ſepultos in memo- 


| riam revocare, caligine obductos in lucem, qua licuit, 


proferre conatus ſim; quod in indagandis, in patefa- 


ciendis, in tuendis Cleri Anglican: juribus multum et 


laboris et temporis inſumpſerim ? 
Hic, credo, ratione adducti me gregis ſui ducem et 


diſceptationum moderatorem eſſe voluerunt Tuferioris 


Concilii Fratres: quod tamen minimè voluiſſent, niſi 


hæc eorum animis ſimul inſediſſet opinio, cjuſmodi me 


eſſe, qui vos in apice Epiſcopali poſitos reverear ac 
colam, qui dignitati atque auctoritati veſtre impense 


ſtudeam, qui 3 Preſbyteranà paritate, quantumque 
maximè abhorream, qui denique ad ferendam inter or- 
dines Eccleſiaſticos concordiam (heu! diu nimis s deſide- 


ratam !) ſim paratiſſimus. 

FHabetis enim, habetis certè Clerum, vobis omni i quo . 
par eſt obſequio devinctum, honoris atque amplitudinis 
veſtræ ſtudioſiſſimum, qui, uteunque quod ſuum eſt 


|  retinere, fi fas fit optent, in id tamen quod veſtrum eſt 
involare ita non optant, non audent, ut contra audentes 
pro virili decertare ſui eſſe officii ſemper duxerint. 


In eam quidem, Angli cum fint, facile propendent 


L ſententiam, libertatem cum imperio pulchrè poſſe con- 


ſtare; et ſi politiæ civili ſacra, quantum per leges Chriſti 


cet, attemperetur, nihil inde in Eccleſiam, nihil i in lance | 


 tiſimum veſtrum ordinem periculi redundare. 
Non efle è re Chriſtiana exiſtimant, in Synodis aut 
emnia, aut nihil omnino, per Presbyteros agi; - hac iis 


Ki rare 
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errare videntur Pontificii illic Reformatorum quamplu- 
rimi. Nobis fere ſolis contigifle autumant, ut medio. 


critatem illam auream teneamus, qua ad ævi Ignatiani 


i naginem proximè acceditur. Epiſcoporum hic apud 
nos prarogativam, Preſpyterorum jura, tam arctis inter 


ſe vinculis cohærere intelligunt, ut non niſi ægrè, non 
| fine magno utrorumque incommodo, poſſint divelli. Vos | 
caput ſuum et columen libenter agnoſcunt; veſtri ope 


ficti, auctoritate nixi, conſiliorum ſuorum exitus fauſtos 
 femper ac felices ſuturos non vani augurantur; veſtro 


auxilio deſtituti, patrocinio orbati, fruitra ſe aliquid in | 
Ecclehe uſus promere, iruſtra moliri facile ſentiunt, 
Liceat 1s interim id ſibi gloriæ ſumere, quod vobis adju- | 
menti aliquid ipſi viciſſim ſuppeditent, quod ornamenta 
dignitatis, præſidia ſtabilitatis veſtræ, ab lis ipſis qui s 


præeſtis potiſſimum ducantur. 


Juvat eos auimo repetere, juvat ob oculos ponete 
Felicia illa tempora, cum, Epiſcopis Presbyteriſque 5 
nulla in re à fe invicem diſſidentibus, omnium una eſſet 
mens, vox una. Tum Senatui huic Populoque Eccle- 
ſiaſtico ſuus habitus eſt honos, tum canonicæ diſcipline 
vis yaluit, Sy nodorum viguit auSoritas ; atque Eccleſiæ = 
voſtræ facies ad inſtar ſponſæ illius a Salomone depictz, | 
« pulchra erat, ſuavis et decora ; terribilis, ut caſtro- | 
rum acies ordinata. Hoc animorum conſenſu, hoe : 
_ eontiliorum communicatione, erectos ſe ac firmatus haud 
ita pridem meminere, cum caſtiſſimos Eccleſiæ ritus 1 
ccremonias a ſchiſmaticorum calumniis ita vindicarent, +5 
ita optimis argumentis undequaque munirent, ut adver« | 
fariis ingenuis et veriamantibus omnem in 3 dif- 


putandi anſam præripuerint. 


Hic 
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Yic parta victoria, a novo protinus infenſiſſimoque 
boſte laceſſiti, ſub Epiſcoporum, ut ante, vexillis contra 
ingruentem Papatũs tyrannidem ſtrenuè militàrunt, ſub 


| jiſdem iterum, eo fi res redeant (quod avertat Deus) 


haud ſegniùs militaturi. Hos iraque lætiſſimos concor- 


_ die frudtus quanto attentiùs conſiderant, tanto magis ob 
ſobortas, quibus jam ſerè per decennium implicati ſumus 
lites, anguntur et dolent. A quo fonte hec ad vos 


noſque manätrint incommoda, nec libet, nec refert cu- 
noſiùs exquirere; id potius ſedulò agendum, ut, ſiqua 
forte ſit, quà ad intercluſam hactenus gratiam redire 
liceat, aperiatur via; ſiqua fit que crudeſcenti adhuc 
vulneri ſanando par eric, adhibeatur medela. Num- 
« quid Regina non eſt in Gilead? aut medicus non eſt 


ibi? quare igitur non eſt obducta cicatrix filiz populi 
| *mez?” Inter eos qui in diſpari honoris gradu poſiti 
unt, diſciſſa ſemel non cito coaleſcit neceſſitudo, cum 
u libera fere colloquia aditus iis obſtruatur. © At non 
|| *eſt qui utrumque valeat arguere, et ponere manum 

_ *ſuam in ambobus “? 5 e 


later pares ſi inciderit ſimultas, G incaluerit, lent 


| dmodum deponitur, cum neuter alteri fit facile ceſſurus. 
| Ecquiſnam ſurget ſpetatz gravitatis et prudentiæ Vir, 
qui averſos animos lenire, et ad priſtinam conſuetudi- 
nem revocare aggrediatur, emiſsa illà hominum man- 
ſuetiſſimi voce, Viri, Fratres eſtis; . ut quid nocetis 


alterutrum?“ 
Si, qui hine inde ſleterint eauſæ utriuſque propugna- 


'bres, {criptis ſuis aſperius aliquid, atque a fraterna | 
| charitate alienius immiſcuerint, nemõne jam adhuc 


* Job ix. 33. * 
— 
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ſupereſt Conſtantini æmulus, qui quod utrinque, ſeu 
mentium errore, ſeu partium forte ſtudio, humanitùs ad- 


miflum eſt, purpura regali obtegat, et ſempiternà obli- 
vione delendum cenſeat? 


Imo non deeſt, Patres, quæ clementiflimi illius 1 
peratoris veſtigia ſequi velit, Regina; quæ cum dies 
nocteſque exterarum gentium tranquillitati proſpiciat, 
domeſticæ certè paci non minus conſulet; quæ com- 


munis patriæ parens cum ſit, omnes imperio ſuo ſub- 
ditos incredibili benevolentia proſequitur et fovet, Cle- 
rum præcipuè, cujus ſe commodis invigilare, exiſtima- 
tioni favere, jam inde ab auſpicatiſſimis regni oth initiis 
iluſtri documento teſtatum voluit. 


Ejuſdem certe eſt, quæ aucto Eccleſiæ patrimonio pie | 
operam dedir, ne rerum ſacrarum miniftri pre inopil 


ſpreti atque oppreſſi jacerent, cavere etiam nequam iis 


agitatæ diutius nullo cum fructu quæſtiunculæ vituperii 
labem aſpergant. Eamus itaque quo vocat propenſa in 
nos optimæ Principis voluntas; populi etiam vox et 
magnatum favor. Abſit, ut quæ in rem noſtram fin, | 
nos foli non videamus! Abſit, ut hoc ultra a malevolis 
dici poſſit, citius inter cæteros omnes tolli diffidia, quam 
| Inter pacis Evangelice nuntios et præcones Abſit 
denique et cum in Senatu ranta fit bonorum omnium 


5 conſenſio, i in Synodo adbuc gliſcat diſcordia . 


* Dr. Atterbury i is | tha to have been one of the aſſociates 


with Swift in the early period of ** The Examiner.” No 2 


particular number of that work can, with any certainty, be 


aſſigned to him; but there is great reaſon to think he fur- 


niſhed at leaſt the hints for the following paragraph: 


„The Queen having changed her Miniftry ſuitable to her 


_ * own wiſdom, and the wille of her ſubje&ts, and Þ avin 
4 


Hec 
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Hec te, venerande Preſes, quique tibi aſſident pro 


 aibunali Patres admodum reverendos jamdudum meditari, 


hæc ſentire plane mihi perſuadeo; hæc cadem aſſentire 
Fratres meos, vobis ego (tanquam conſiliis rerum jam 
nunc præeſſem) fideliter ſpondeo. 


* called à free Parliament, and at the ſame time ſummoned 
the Convocation by her Royal writ, as in all times hal 
been accuſtomed ; and, ſoon after their meeting, ſent a 
« moſt gracious letter to tae Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
be communicated to the Biſhops and Clergy of his Pro- 
« vince; taking notice of * the looſe and profane principles. 


_ &% hich had been oyenly ſcattered and propagated among 


« her ſubjects; that the conſultations of the Clergy were 
« particularly requiſite to repreſs and prevent ſuch daring 
« attempts, tor which her ſubjects from all parts of the 
„Kingdom have ſhewn their juſt abhorrence : ſhe hopes tize 
% endeavours of the Clergy in this reſpe& will not be unſuc- 
&.ceſsful z and, for her part, is ready to give them all fit 
* encouragement to proceed in the diſpatch of ſach buſinets 


| *©as properly belongs to them; and to grant them powers 
| *© requiſite to carry on ſo good a work? in concluſions 
| © © earneftly recommending to them to avoid diſputes; and 


determining to do all that in her lies to compole and extin- 


| *ouiſh them.“ It is to be hoped that this laft part of her Ma- 
| *©jeſty's letter will be the firſt ſhe will pleaſe to execute; for, it 
L ſeems, this very letter created the firſt diſpute ; the fac 
| * whereof is thus related: The Upper Houle having formed 


an addreſs to the Queen, before they received her Majeſty's 
© ſetter, ſent both addreſs and letter together to the Lower 


_ *Houſe, with a meſſage, excuſing their not mentioning the 


letter in the addreſs, becauſe this was formed before the 


| © other was received. The Lower Houſe returned them with 
Aa deſire, that an addreſs might be formed with due regard 
Land acknowledgements for the letter. After ſome diffi- 
| *culties, the ſame addreſs was ſent down again, with a 


"clauſe inſerted, making ſome ſhort mention of the ſaid 


| *[etter. This the Lower Houſe did not think ſutficient, 


und ſent it back again with the tame requeſt : whereupon che 


| *Archbiſhop, after a ſhort conſultation with ſome of his 
| brethren, immediately adjourned the Convocation for a 
| - Wont; and no addreſs at all was feut to the Queen.” 


XVII. 


} 
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XVII. MESSAGE FROM THE LOWER HOUSF 
OF CONVOCATION TO THE SPEAKER # OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 

Feb. 28, 17 10-1. 


T was ordered by the Lower Houſe of Convocation, 
That the Prolocutor, attended by Dr. Stanhope, 
7 Dis of Canterbury; Dr. Stanley, Archdeacon of 
London; Dr. Smalridge, Proctor for the Chapter of 
Lichfield ; and Dr. Delaune, Proctor for the Dioceſe 
of Oxford, ſhould wait upon Mr. Speaker of the Ho- 
nourable Houſe of Commons, and impart to him the 
following meſſage, agreed to by the ſaid. Houſe nemine 
: contradicente. Bo 


Tno. Rove, Afuar' Donus fer Convocationis, . 


MR. SPEAKER, | | 
THE Lower Houſe of Convocation have, with great ; 
| fatisfaftion, taken notice of an inſtruction given by the 


Honcurable Houſe of Commons to a Committee (ap- 


Pointed to examine a petition of the Miniſter and 
Churchwardens of Greenwich, praying relief for the 


fy, rebailding of that Church) to conſider what Churches 


are wanting within the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and ſuburbs thereof, and none the fame to ihe 
_ 5 

It was in our thoughts to have done what i in us a 
towards ſetting forward ſo pious a deſign; but we are 
glad to find ourſelves happily prevented by the Zeal of | 


* William Bromley, Eſg. See p. 297. 


that 
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that Honourable Houſe; which, at the time that they 


placed you in the chair, gave us an earneſt of their en- 


tire diſpoſition to do every thing that might be for the 


honour and advantage of the Church of England. 


We do, in the name of the whole Clergy of this Pro- 


vince, return out unanimous thanks to the Honourable = 
the Commons, for this inſtance of the affectionate re- 


pard they have ſhewn to the weifare of the Eſtabliſhed 


; Church, and the common intereſt of Religion 5. 


MR. | 


„ln conſequetice cf this meſſage, the Commons reſolved, 
4% That this Houſe will receive all ſuch informations as ſhall 2 
© be offered to them from the Clergy of the Lower Houſe of 


"i Convocation, with relation to the want of Churches in 
UT; the cities of London and Weſtminſter. and ſuburbs thereof. 
« Secondly; That this Houſe will, in all matters immediately 


ec relating to Religion, and the welfare of the Eſtabliſhed : 
* Church, have a particular regard to ſuch applications as 


+ ſhall at any time be made to them from the Clergy in Con- 
* vocation ailembled, according to the antient ay; together 
| 8 with the Parliament. 


On the 10th of March 17 t0-11, the Speaker acquainted the 
Commons, I hat the day before, in the evening, Mr. Prolo- 


* cutor of the Lower Houſe of Convocation came to him, 
* and, by their order, delivered to him a ſcheme of the num= 
Ut her of Churches and Chapels, and Meeting-houſes, within 
s twenty-ſeven of thoſe pariſhes in and near the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and the ſuburbs thereof, where 


te additional Churches were judged to be moſt wanted. toge - 
c ther with a probable calculation of the number of families 
© and ſouls within thoſe ſeveral pariſhes, which they deſired 


might be laid before this Houſe :”” And the title thereof 
being rcad, the faid ſcheme was referred to the conſideration 
of a Committee already appointed for that buſineſs. —- 


March 20. A Reproof was ſent from the Court to the 


| Frolocutor, that it was taken ill he ſhould put the Lower 
| Houſe upon applying elſewhere about the building of 


Churches ; when this was a mattef that the Queen had inti- 
mated herſelf willing to recommend to her Parliament. 
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MR. SPEAKER, 


I am directed by the Clergy of the Lower Houſe of 
Convocation to ſignify their readineſs to promote the 


work now 1n view, by imparting ſuch lights as they are 


able to afford, in relation to the extreme want of Churches 
in and about theſe populous cities, under which we at 


preſent labour. 
' Francis ArTER: BURT, Prolocutor. 


| Up on which the fm * was reflified, and an addreſs of 


5 the Bithops and Clergy preſented to the Queen, March 26, 


1711, praying her Majeſty to recommend to her Parliament : 
tlie good work of building more Churches in and about the 


Cities of London and Weſtminſter. 


March 27. A Meſſage from her Majeſty to the Houſe of 


Commons, recommending the great and neceflary work of 


building more Churches within the bills of Mortality, ſo 
much to the advantage of the Proteſtant Religion, and to the 
firmer eſtabliſhment of the Church of England, according to 
an addreſs the had received from the Archbiſhop, Biſhops, 


and Clergy of the Province of Canterbury in Convocation 
5 aſſembled. 


On the 6th of April the Houſe of 8 reſolved, 5 
That, in the ſeveral parithes in and about the ſuburbs of 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter, fifty new churches 


< are neceſſary to be erected, for the reception of all ſuch as 
are of the communion of the Church of England, com- 


» puting 4750 ſouls to each church.“ 
On the 4d of September, Ihe following commiſſioners 


were appointed for building the Churches: Archbiſhops of 


Canterbury and York; Biſhops of London, Briſtol, Wincheſ- 


ter, Durham, and Rocheſter; the Earls of Thanet, Angleley, 
| Rocheſter, and Dartmouth; the Lords Weymouth and 


Guernſey; Mr. Bromley the Speaker of the Houle of Com- 


mons; Robert Benſon, Eſq. Chancellor of the Exchequer; 


Dr. Atterbury Prolocutor, and Dean of Chriſt Church; with 


eight Doctors of Divinity; the Attorney and Soliciter-Gene- ; 


£ zal; and twenty-one private Gentlemen. | 


XVIII. BE 
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: XVIII. REPRESENTATION OF THE STATE 
> | OF RELIGION; DRAWN UP BY A JOINT 
$ * COMMITTEE OF BOTH HOUSES OF CON- 
I VOCATION *, IN MARCH, 1710-11. 
1 MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, = 
„VW, d Archbilhop, the Biſhops, and the Clergy | 
) | | 


| | VV of the Province of Canterbury, in Convocation : 
t | aſſembled, are deeply ſenſible of the many bleſſings and 


q advantages of your gracious and proſperous reign : 
c I amongſt which there is none that more affects us than 
f the tender care and concern ſhewn by your Majeſty for 
1 „„ 3j) 8 
e Fe Convocation (as Bp. Burnet repreſents the ſtory) 
oO [IÄ˖X having entered on the conſideration of the matters referred to 
„ {| them by the Queen; and a Committee being appointed to 
n Ii draw up a Repreſentation of the preſent State of the Church 
I and of Religion in the nation; after ſome heads were agreed 
1 on, Atterbury procured that the drawing up of this might 


fl ͤbe leſt to him. The Lower Houſe, he adds, agreed to At- 
terbury's draught; but the Biſhops laid it aſide, and ordered 

1 another Repreſentation to be drawn. But it was not ſettled 

a- { which of tlieſe two draughts ſhould be made uſe of, or whe- 
{| ther any Repreſentation at all ſhould be made to the Queer. 


* Abel Boyer, in his Memoirs of Queen Anne,” ſpeaking 
of of this affair, tells us, The leading men among the Clergy, 
- * eſpecially thoſe who ſought after honour and preferinent, 
„„ were zealous to go hand in hand with the new Miniſtry, and 
id = ſtrengthen the Houſe of Commons in all their hot pro- 
N- JT *© ceedings. Among others, Dr. Atterbury had a deep ſhare 
Tr; e in this buſineſs, and led moſt of the Clergy by his pretended. 
th I «© zeal for their intereſts.” The Repreſentation in queſtion, 


though never preſented, was yet printed and diſperſed; and 
ſoon aftet was attacked in a pamphlet, intituled, * The Na- 
* tion vindicated from the Aſperſions caſt on it in a late 
„ Famphlet, intituled, * A Repreſentation of the Preſent 
E I State of Religion, &c, ” 3 
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the flouriſhing ſtate of Religion, and the godly zeal you 
have expreſſed againſt the wicked practices of thoſe who, 


by looſe and prophane principles openly propagated 


among your ſubjects, have endeavoured to undermine 


and deſtroy it. 

We are thankful to Almighty God, who hath put it 
Into your Royal heart to repreſs theſe daring and impi- 

| ous attempts; and for that end to call upon your . 


for their counſel and affiſtance. 
It is, on many accounts, our duty to do the utmoſt 


that in us lies towards promoting fo excellent a work. 


We have, therefore, applied ourſelves with diligence to 


conſider the matters to us referred; and do now, in obe- 


dience to your Royal commands, Oy" lay before :Þ 


| Four Majeſty, 


A REPRESENTATION of the preſent State of Religion 


among us, with regard to the late exceſſive growth. 5 


of Infidelity, Hereſy, and Prophaneneſs. 


WE cannot, without unſpeakable grief, reflect on 


that deluge of impiety and licentiouſneſs which bath 


broke in upon us, and overſpread the face of this 
Church and Kingdom, eminent in former times for pu- 


rity of faith and ſobriety of manners. 


'The fource of theſe great evils, as far back as we 

| havetraced it, ſeems to have been, that long unnatural 

| Rebellion which looſened all the bands of diſcipline 
and order, and overturned the goodly frame of our ec· 


cleſiaftical and civil conſtitution. 


The hypocriſy, enthuſiaſm, and variety of witd and 
monſtrous errors, which abounded during thoſe confu- 
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frons, begat in the minds of men (too eaſily carried into 
extremes) a diſregard for the yery appearances of Reli- 


| gion, and ended in a ſpirit of downright Libertiniſm and 


Prophaneneſs, which hath ever ſince too much pre vailed 
among us. It was indeed checked and kept under for 


| atime by the legal reftraints laid on the preis, and by 
the jult dread of Popery, which hung over our heads: 
but as ſoon as theſe fears were removed, and thoſe re - 
ſtraints were taken off, it broke out with the greateſt 
freedom and violence. 


There have not been wanting, God be bete the 


75 hearty endezyours of good men, to reſiſt the growth of 
|| theſe ſpreading evils. Books have been written in de- 


fence of the fundamental truths, whether of Natural or 


|| Revealed Religion, with great clearneſs and ſtrength of 

argument; the vain pleas of the ſeveral advocates for 

= - Infidelity have been particularly conſidered and refuted ; 

| ſocieties have been formed, and funds of charity raiſed, 
for the propagation of our holy faith, for the pious edu- 


cation of poor children, and for the increaſe of Chriſ- 


tian knowledge, by plain and uſeful diſcourſes, diſtri- 
buted among the meaner ſort with great variety and 
number. Authority hath often interpoſed for the coun- 
|  tkenancing theſe excellent deſigns, for withſtanding the 
bold attempts, and preventing the farther increaſe of 
Irreligion and Prophaneneſs. To this end, royal in- 
junctions and proclamations have iſſued, acts of Parlia- 
ment have paſſed, proſecutions at law have been or- 


dered, gracious ſpeeches from the Throne have been 
made; and from thence ſuch bright patterns of jpiey 


and virtue have ſhone forth as would, in any age leſs * 


Xx 3 pro- 
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profligate than this, have diffuſed their happy influence 
|  throvgh all orders of men among us. | 


But it muſt be confeſſed, that all the endeavour 


v:hi:zh may hitherto have been uſed, by public or private 


perſons, to ſtop the growth of this evil, have proved 

ine ffectual. la the midſt of ſuch diſcouragements, . 
delity hath taken deep root, and, being cultivated with | 
care, hath ſpread its branches wide, and ſhot ; up to an 
amazing height, and brought forth fruits in yen. 


abundance. 


We forbear to wound your pious ears by a particular 
mention of thoſe many blaſphemous paſſages which 
have been publiſhed from the preſs. Nevertheleſs, in 
diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in us by your Majeſty, we 
think ourſelves obliged to lay before you ſome account of 


the various ſteps taken to undermine the foundations of 


Chriſtianity, and to infeR the minds of yaur people with 
Atheiſm, Deiſm, Hereſy, and every pernicious and 
deſtrudice error. We ſhall proceed afterwards to con- 
ſider the dark and ſubtle methods by which this myſtery | 
of iniquity hath heen carried on; to enquire into the 
cauſes which have chiefly and moſt immediately given 
birth to it, and into the conſequences with which it has | 
cen attended; and then, in all humility, to propoſe | 
fork reme dies as we think may be moſt eſfectual for the 


cure of it. 


The diſpute with our enemies of the Church of Rome 55 
(managed with ſo much honour and advantage to the | 
Church of England) was no ſooner happily ended, but 
other adverſaries aroſe, who openly attacked the fun- 
damental articles of the Catholick Faith, and ſcattered 


the 
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the poiſon of Arian and Socinian hereſies through all 
the parts of this kingdom. 


The doctrine of a Trinity of Perſons in the Unity of 


the Godhead was then denied and ſcoffed at; the ſatis- 
faction made for the fins of mankind by the precious 
blood of Chriſt was renounced and exploded ; the anci- 
ent Creeds of the Church were repreſented as unwar- 
| rantable impoſitions, and treated with terms of the ut- 
moſt contumely and reproach. And the dirulgers of 


theſe wicked errors and blaſphemies proceeded with as 


little diſguiſe and caution as if ſome new law had been 


made in their favour ; notwithſtanding that care had 
been taken, by thoſe who paſſed the Act of Indulgence, 


= expreſsly to exclude them from the benefit of it. 


In defiance of this act, and of all the laws then in . 


force, they not only owned their peſtilent errors, but 
ſet up for making proſelytes, by a multitude of wicked 
books and pamphlets, which for ſome years they diſper · 


ſed from the * vithout controul or diſcourage- 


ment. 


They at laſt proceeded fo far as even to ſet up a Reli- 


| — gious Aſſembly, where divine worſhip was publicly per- 
formed in a way agreeable to the principles of the Uni- 
| rarians, aud weekly ſermons were re prancked: in defence | 


of them. 
Nor have theſe Hereticks been with-held by be pub- 


5 ke notice lately taken of their wicked poſition, from 
venting them anew, and with yet greater boldneſs. 


Even at the time when we are thus met by your Majeſty's 
writ, and exhorted by your gracious letter, to coofult 
of methods for repreſſing ſuch impietie, à book harh 

_ - bvbveen 
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been printed, wherein the Arian doctrine is avowed and 
maintained, and a promiſe is made of evincing the truth | 
of it, by large and elaborate proofs, in other treatiſes 
from the ſame hand, which are ſoon to follow. To this 
book the Author“ hath prefixed his name, and hath not 
been afraid to dedicate it to the Archbiſhop, Biſhops, 
and Clergy of this Province in Convocation aſſembled; 

being, as we have ſome reaſon to believe, ſupported i 8 
this undertaking, and encouraged to proſecute it, by 
the liberal contributions and infiduous applauſes of thoſe 


who are the dctermined enemies of all Religion and . 


goodneſs. 
It was by ſuch men as theſe that the Socinian tracts, T 
when firſt publiſhed, were much countenanced 5 : 
recommended : for they well knew that, the chief 

articles of the Chriſtian faith being once ſhaken, a way 


would by that means be opened, and the minds of men | 
prepared, for the attacks which might afterwards be 


made on Chriſtianity itſelf, and i into which the Socinian 
| controverſy ſoon was improved. 
For the books written in an argumentative way againſt 
the Divinity of our bleſſed Lord did, in a little time, 
produce others of a worle ſpirit and tendency ; wherein 
the doctrines by him revealed were ſpoken of with pro- 
fane levity and contempt, his humiliation and ſufferings 
were derided, his perſon was blaſphemed, and treated 
with as great indignity and ſcorn as when he ſtood at 
the judgment-ſeat of Pilate. 
Ihe Godhead of the Holy Spirit being firſt denied, 
all ſupernatural operations on the hearts of men were 
„ Mr. Whiſton, Pa 

— after · 


r 
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afterwards queſtioned, and the grace of God was ridicy- | 


led; all myſteries in Religion were exploded, as abſurd 


and uſeleſs ſpeculations, as implying contradictions, and 
meaning nothing, and therefore as incapable of becoming 
objects of aſſent to reaſonable minds. 


The ſcheme of morality propoſed by the Goſpel was 


undervalued, and ſaid not to be beyond the reach of 
human invention ; the Moſaic account of the Creation 
was repreſented as mere allegory and fable; the natural 
immortality of the ſoul was oppoſed, as a vulgar and 
groundleſs error; the inſpiration of Holy Writ was ſo 

explained ag amounted to the denial of it; the autho- 
rity of the preſent canon of Scripture hath been repre- 

| ſented as ſtanding upon a very precarious foundation: 

te ſpuriouſneſs of ſeveral paſſages, and ſome books of 
it, was more than inſinuated. Prieſts without diſtinction 


were traduced as impoſers on the credulity of mankind, 


vilified and inſulted as the filth and off-ſcowering of all 
things; and thoſe Religious ordinances which they were 
appointed to diſpenſe, even the chief of them, Baptiſm 
and the Supper of the Lord, were ſpoken of with ſuch 
| a degree of ungodly mockery and inſolent ſcorn, as 
| filled the hearts of good Chriſtians with horror and 
| aſtoniſhment. Nay, Religion itſelf was, in ſome of 
their looſe writings, fo deſcribed, as if it were . 37 
but a melancholy frenzy and pious enthuſiaſm. = 
The grounds of belieying the Goſpel in this age have 
been repreſented as leſs firm and certain by a pretended 
'| calculation of the degrees according to which the cre- 
| dibility of the traditional fads related in Scripture muſt 
every age decreaſe. The neceſſity of all human thoughts 


and 
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and aftions, as being meer modes of motion, and the 


reſults of pure mechaniſm, hath been aſſerted: an af. 


ſertion which overturns the foundations of all Religion, 


whether natural or inſtituted ; and renders all notionz 
of good and evil, of reward and puniſhment, whether 


in this life or the next, groundleſs and vain. 
Nor ought we, among the ſeveral inſtances of Infide- 


lity, and of the approaches made towards it, to omit 
the mention of thoſe damnable errors which have been 


| embraced and propagated by the ſect of Quakers ; who, 
in ſeveral of their treatiſes, in their Catechiſms and 


Primers, have taught the rudiments of the Chriſtian 


Faith in ſuch a manner, as to make it ſeem to be little 
wore chan a . ſyſtem of Deiſm and Enthuſi- 


From the wicked principles thus diſſeminated as 
' wicked practices have followed: for though it may with 

truth be affirmed, that the good Chriſtians among us 
. were never better than now; yet can it not withal be de- 


nied, that the bad were never worſe; and that the in- 


ſtances of a profane and diſſolute behaviour have of 
55 late years been very numerous and very ſcandalous. 


The frequency of oaths and imprecations, the mani- 
feſt growth of Immorality and Profaneneſs, have made 


new laws, new edicts, neceſſary to reſtrain theſe enor- | 
mities, which yet have not becn effeftually reſtrained 1 


by them. 


| Seldom hath greater allo been uſed by the Civil 55 
Magiſtrate to ſecure a Religious obſervance of the Lord's». 
day; nor hath it, among the meaner ſort, proved 


unſuceeſsful. However it hath not baniſhed exceſs and 


luxury 


* — 
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laxury at ſuch times from the tables of the great, nor 
: Kindered them from waſting thoſe ſacred hours f in play 


and vain amuſements. 


The exceſſes of gaming have never been more gene- 
ral and flagrantz conſcience hath never been more 


{| openly proſtituted to intereſt, without any regard to 


cenſure; the extremes of avarice and profuſion have 
never, at the ſame Point of time, been more 2 


| prevalent. 


A due regard to religious perſons, places, and things, 


bath ſcarce in any age been more wanting. The mini- 


ſters of Chriſt have often been treated in a way very 


| unſuitable to their ſacred function and character; horrid 
| outrages have been committed by looſe and diſorderly | 
| perſons in the Houſe of God; the ſolemn Feaſts and 
| Houmiliations of the Church have been matter of ſport 
to lewd and godleſs men, who have taken pleaſure in 
ridiculing them, and affronting the authority by which 
| they were appointed; unnatural and abominable impu- 
| ritles, not to be named among Chriitians, have been 
publicly practiſed; and the debauches of licentious 
men have been indulged to ſuch a height, as to end 1 in 
| all manner of Blaſphemy and Profaneneſs. 


This ſad harveſt we have reaped from thoſe ſeeds of 
1 nfdelity which the enemy have ſown among us: with 


| wha induilry and zeal, by what dark and ſubtle 
methods, this myſtery of iniquity hath been carried on, 


ve beg leave in the next place to repreſent. 

That contributions have been made, that combinati- 
ons of men have been formed, for promoting the cauſe 
of , we have heard; nor do we doubt the 
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truth of thoſe reports; having obſerved, that late mea- 


ſures taken to advance Irreligion have been, in many 
reſpects, ſo uniform and regular, that they ſeem to have 


been concerted ; not to have ſprung merely from the = 
caſual contradiction and divided efforts of particular per- 
ſons, but rather to have been the reſult of united coun 


7 ſels and endeavours. 


Thus we are ſure, the Sociaians and Quaker: took 


care of the intereſts of their ſeveral ſects, and ſpread 


their diſtinguiſhing tenets; nor do the preſent factor: 
for Infidelity and Libertiniſm appear to be either les | 
_ zealous for the attaining their end, or leſs ſkilful in the 


choice and application of the means that lead to it. 


The methods they have picched upon to this purpoſe | 

have been various; ſome of them ſuch as had a more 
immediate tendency to the point they aimed at, others 

that were covered with very 2 prevences and dif- 


_ guiſes. 


1 inſtilled 1 into the minds of children. 


- "Ship hoe centiig; ant ited be whos, | 
pieces written long ago on the fide of Infidelity 5 which 
would have lain altogether n and forgotten — 


5 without ſuch a revival. 


They have reprinted r in ** wel contrafied ED 
manner, many looſe and licentious poems, in order to 
| their being purchaſed mare cheaply, and diſperſed more 


_ ealily.; and have by that means conveyed the infection 
you AR, ROS en ns ns mn 


Wy 3 1 —_ NaAxXn #MDu 


By mock Catechiſms, framed in a light manner, upon 
vain and trifling ſubjects, they have endeavoured to 
depreciate thoſe excellent ſummaries of the Chriſtian | 
Faith, by which a right ſenſe of religious rruths | is firſt 


© Chriſt, with peculiar powers and privileges, and officers 


- they have planted their chief batteries, and directed 
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to great numbers of men, who would otherwiſe have 


lein without the reach of it. 


They have procured abſtracts and commendations of 
their own profane writings (and probably drawn up by 
themſelves) to be inſerted in Foreign Journals; and then 


| have tranſlated them back again into the Engliſh tongue, 
aud publiſhed them here at home, in order to add — 
greater weight to their wicked opinions. 


They have endeavoured utterly to root out of men's | 
minds all notion of a Church, as a ſociety inſtituted by 


of its own to adminiſter the affairs of it. They have 


| done their utmoſt to blend · and confound this Spiritual 
| fociety with the Temporal, on purpoſe to make every 
ding in Religion, its divine truths, and moſt ſacred or- 
dinances, dependant on the will of the Civil Magiſtrate, 
1 deriving ſolely from him their ſanction and authority. 


And of all Churches, our own is that againſt which 


their fierceſt aſſaults; not as judging it more faulty than 
others (for they themſelves allow it to be the leaſt excep- 


*  tionable of any); but as knowing it to be the ſtrongeſt 
. fence and bulwark againſt Infidelity, the principal pillar 
| andſtay of pure undefiled Religion. 


They have therefore charged the authentic Articles of 

this Church, and the Engliſh editions of the Bible, 
with pious frauds and forgery ; that men might be taught 

gradually to withdraw the reverence due to their ſpiri- 


tual guides, and of courſe to ſuſpect whatever comes 
m ended from their hands. 


* 
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As to other ſects and denominations of Chriſtiaps 


differing from the Eſtabliſhed Church, and now tolerated 
among us, the crew of Libertine writers hath been ob. 
ſerved to purſue them with a degree of malice and 
| bitterneſs, proportioned always to the degrees of ten- 


dency which their reſpective principles have to ſupport 


and ſtrengthen the intereſts of Religion, by uniting 
large numbers of Chriſtians in National Churches and 


' Communions. 
Sometimes, by diſplaying the cheats and malte 


| of Pagan and Popiſh prieſts, they have endeayour ad © ; 
draw infamy on the Prieſthood in general, and to render 


the order itſelf, in what Religion ſoever it was found, 


_ equally the object of public averſion and contempt. _ 

At other times, when wild pretences to inſpiration 

and miracles have been ſet np by modern impoſtors, 
they have ſeemed to countenance the fraud, and give 

credit to it; with a view of drawing parallels from 

: thencs, to the prejudice * real [nſpirations and Mira- x 


cles. 5 


They have, in a grare and ban manner, recounted 


the fabulous relations of miracles occurring in Heathen 


Writers: they have repreſented theſe accounts as carry- 

ing ſome of the chief marks and ſignatures of truth; 

and eaſier to be contemned than diſproved, upon the 

fccot of the arguments urged i in behalf of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, 

They have, with oltentation, enumerated the ſeveral ; 

| ſpurious treatiſes forged in the earlieſt ages of the 


Church; which they repreſent as times of great fraud 
and impoſture on the one hand, of great ignorance and 
cre- 
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credulity on the other; and they have left this reflection 


do be applied by their readers to the Books of the New 


Teſtament, and the Authors of them. 
The promiſes of Scripture have, by one of theſe 
Writes, been interpreted in ſuch an extravagant and 
abſurd ſenſe, as was intended to render them uncertain 
and unintelligible; and a plea hath been advanced in 
behalf of the privilege of being tranſlated to Heaven 
without dying, according to the terms of the Covenant 
of Grace, with a defign to infinuate, that our title to 
the other privileges and promiſes of the Goſpel i is foun- 


ded on no ſurer a bottom. 
| Under the cover of accounting for the growth of 


Deiſm, and ſpecifying the cauſes of it, they have taken : 


{ occaſion to ſuggeſt all thoſe bitter and ſpiteful refleftions 
- which they thought might redound to the diſhonour of 


our holy Religion, and wound it through the ſides of 


its profeſſed ſervants and followers. 


Their received maxim is, that no 1 18 to be | 


1 « expected from Eecleſiaſticks, but by their diviſions ;* 


and therefore, if differences happen at any time to ariſe 
among the Clergy, their conſtant practice hath been to 


| foment and inflame them, by turning advocates for the = 
one fide againſt the other; whereas, in truth, they 


themſelves were alike enemies to both, and were allo i in 


| like manner deteſted by both of them. 


When particular and unwarrantable opinions have 


T at any time been maintained by men otherwiſe eminent 
for piety and learning, the friends of Infidelity have 
| Hot failed to lay hold of that opportunity, and improve 


it to the prejudice of 2 Thoſe very perſons, 
Whoſe 


320 
Whoſe learned labours in defence of our common Fairly 
they had before undervalued, and held in the utmoſf 
contempt, they began now to extol, and pretended to 
revere for the ſake of their errors; their deep judge- 
ment they admired, their integrity they magnified, and 
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paradox, when they would have refuſed to be concluded > 
dy it in any other point whatſoever. 0 
We pretend not to have made a full diſcovery of alt 
de dark and ſubtle wiles by which the inſtruments of 


appealed to their authority as deciſive in favour of a 


Satan have endeavoured to eſtabliſh his kingdom, and | - 


to introduce a general looſeneſs of principles and prac- 


| before your Majeſty, are too obvious and manifeſt not 
to be obſerved and complained of by us. 


tice among us: but theſe, which we have now laid | 


However, neither theſe, nor any other wicked ary | 


and methods, how craftily ſoever contrived, and how 1 
induſtriouſly ſoever purſued, would have met with ſo 


remarkable ſucceſs, had not other cauſes and circum- 
ſtances concurred to help forward the event, and favour 
the growth of irreligious opinions. 


Among the chief of theſe, we reckon the removal of | 


that reſtraint which the wiſdom of former times had 5 


had upon the preſs; and which no ſooner ceaſed, than | 
thoſe pernicious principles, that before had been whih | 


pered only in corners among the diſſolute and lawleſs, 


| pollute the minds of your Majeſty's 2 in all * I 
of your dominions. 5 


bad any degree of curioſity and leiſure, were then 
tempted to employ it in ſearches for which they were 


were now proclaimed in our ſtreets, and ſent abroad 89 | 


The meaneſt and moſt ignorant of the people, who | 
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no ways qualified; they were furniſhed every day from 
the preſs with objections againſt Religion; and taught 


to doubt of thoſe truths, which it had otherwiſe never 
once entered into their hearts to queſtion; bs 


This general liberty of the preſs happened not long 
after the time when, by reaſon of confuſions and dit- 
orders that uſually attend great changes of ſtate, the 


reins of Government were unavyoidably ſlackened, and 


parties of men were ſuffered to expreſs their mutual 
reſentments, and manage their debates againſt each 


other, with a freedom not often permitted or practiſed 
in more quiet or ſettl:d times. Mean while, the indul- 
gence granted to men, of worſhiping God in their own 
| way, incited ſome publicly, and with warmth, to ef pouſc 
thoſe religious opinions, which others thought them- 


ſelves bound, wich equal warmth, to oppoſe. Theſe 


| contentions in matters of a civil and ſacred nature bred 
in the minds of men, not well grounded in true prin- 
ciples, great perplexities and doubts; and gave an 


opportunity to thoſe who * ſat in the ſeat of the ſcorn- 


ful,“ to promote the intereſts of Scepticiſm and 
| Infidelity, by making ſport with our diviſions. 


The licentiouſneſs of the Stage is another fountain E 


from whence the preſent corruptions of Religion and 
| Morality have flowed. On our Theatres things ſacred 

and ſerious have been handled after the moſt ludicrous 
manner; the Prieſthood, the Holy Offices and Cere- 
monies of our Church, have been expoſed to ſcorn; 


obſcenity, blaſphemous alluſions to Holy Writ, and 


various ſorts of profaneneſs, have abounded : the worſt 
examples have been placed in the beſt lights, and re- 


E TY,---- Y 55 commended 
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commended to imitation ; and the vicious images thug 
painted to the life, and ſet out with all manner of 
advantage, have made ſuch impreſſions on the minds 


of the young and the Oy as are not eaſy to be 


effaced. 


For the better diffuſing the infection, new Theatre 


have been raiſed; and, at the opening of them (an 


_ expenſive and magnificent ſtructure) the building of N 
Churches was impiouſly derided as a vain and uſeleſs 


work, the effect only of Superſtition and Ignorance. 
God be thanked, at that very time a different ſpirit 
prevailed ; and great ſums of money were by public 


authority provided, and applied for the building, ſup- 


porting, and adorning of Churches: and we cannot 


but hope but this glorious work, which your Majeſty, | 
at our humble requeſt, was graciouſly pleaſed to recom. 
mend to your Parliament; in the advancement of 
Which the zeal of your Parliament, influenced by that 


of your Majeſty, hath already wade ſo great a progreſs *, 


will be ſpeedily accompliſhed by an ample proviſion 
for the wants of that kind, under which the inhabitants 
of theſe two populous cities have hitherto laboured. 


They have now, for a long track of time, year after 
year, exceedingly increaſed, without a proportionable 


increaſe of the Churches and Chapels appointed to 
receive them: by which means vaſt numbers of ſouls 


have been excluded from a poſſibility of attending ON 


the public worſhip of God, and from all the benefits 
of Chriſtian inſtruction. And the natural conſequence = 
of this hath been a gradual defection from Piety and 


© fee p. 86. 


Virtue, 
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* 8 living. 


To the increaſe of which they alſo contributed, who 


| took occaſion, from the relaxation of thoſe laws which 


made abſence from the Eſtabliſhed Church penal, to 


| withdraw themſelves entirely from all religious afſem- 

1 blies; although that very act of exemption, which gave 

| liberty in the one reſpet, — reſtrained it in the 
- other. - 


Nor hath the long continuance of that juſt and 


neceſſary war, in which your Majeſty is now engaged 
{ (and which we truſt God will enable you to finiſh as 
gloriouſly as you have hithertc carried it on) been 
| unattended with conſequences prejudicial to the intereſts 
of Religion and Goodneſs. 


That this might not be our own aſe, your Majeſty 


was pleaſed to uſe your powerful influences with the 
States of Holland, and to employ your royal bounty 
for the building of a Church, in which your ſubjects 

might ſerve God abroad with the ſame decency and 
| order as at home, and be inſtructed in ſuch religious 
| principles as might preſerve them from the contagion of 
|| thoſe vices to which a militasy life is too much expoſed. 
. But notwithſtanding this deſign piouſly is intended by 
pour Majeſty, and fo readily promoted by the liberal 
contributions of your ſubjects in the Army, we cannot 
but lament that foreign vices, too eaſily learnt in the 
Camp, have from thence ſpread themſelves, by little 

and little, through the ſeveral ranks of men at home, 
| and occaſioned a viſible increaſe of Luxury, Libertiniſmg 
| and Profarcaeſs. Falle notions of Honour have made 


Ys cu 
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that reputable, which the Religion of Chriſt utterſy 


condemns; and that infamous, which it commands under 
the higheſt penalties: ſo that they who ſtill dare to 
own themſelves Chriſtians, by not ſending a challenge 


when affronted, or not accepting it when ſent, are really 


in a ſtate of perſecution, on the account of their ſtrict 
adherence to Chriſt and his doctrine. The prevalence 


of fuch principles and practices doth, in our humble 


| opinion, tend not only to the diſhonour, but even to 


the disbelief of the Goſpel, among thoſe who are 


either perſuaded that it is lawful and laudable, or, 
without ſuch a perſuaſion, determined to act in contra- 
diction to the plain precepts of it. 

The emiſſaries from Rome have not been wanting to 
lay hold of this opportunity for the advancement of 


their cauſe; to which nothing is ſo ſerviceable as ſcep- : 
ticiſm and loofeneſs of life: and theſe, therefore, they | 
have always encouraged to the belt of their power. | 
They have ſwarmed in our ſtreets of late ycars, and 80 
have been very buſy in making converts: and, ſince 

| their known way of dealing in ſuch caſes is to bring 


men round to Infallibility by the way of Infidelity, we 


doubt not but their ſubtle arts and reſtleſs endeavours | 
of this kind may be reckoned one cauſe of the preſent $ 


gow of Irreligion among us. 


Other cauſes have alſo concurred: as, the want of 2 
vigorous execution of thoſe laws, proc'amations, and 

5 n which were piouſly framed; and the faint 
and ineffectual proſecution of ſome notorious offenders; 
by which means, what was deſigned to curb and reſtrain 


- their 


it. 
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_ their infolence, tended rather to heighten and nouriſh 


Nor are we infenſible how much Religion hath ſuf- 
fered by vain pretences to fathom thoſe depths of 


Divine Wiſdom which are unſearchable, and to advance 
nice explications of myſteries which are inexplicable 3 
by the miſapplication of mathematical reaſoning to 


matters of mere revelation; by the attempts made to 


| fhew how all the ſteps taken in that great work of 
Omnipotence, the creation of the world, were to be 
| accounted for by the known laws of Motion ; and that 


the deſtruction of it by the Deluge might in like 


manner be explained; for the tendency of ſuch attempts 


hath been, to confine the thoughts of men to ſecond 


| cauſes, and to intimate how little the wiſdom of G od | 
| was concerned in making the world. 


But theſe, and ſuch cauſes as theſe, having a leſs 
general and diſcernible influence towards producing che 


| evils complained of; we have choſen rather to reſt in 
the conſideration of thoſe which are more extenſive and 
apparent, and have been remarkably fruitful of the ill 


conſequences which we are next to lay before your 


I Majeſty. 


The diſhonour which the late exceſſive growth of 


; Infidelity, Hereſy, and Profaneveſs, hath brought on 
| our holy Faith, our Church and Natio::. is too great 
do be diſregarded, and too manifeſt to ge diſſembled. 

The Goſpel cannot but be blemiſhed by this reflection, 
that at a time when the ſtrongeſt evidences of its Divine 


Original have been produced, and ſet in the faireſt 


_ light, 1 many ſhould revolt from it. Our Eccleſiaſtical 


1 3 and 
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and Civil Conſtitution muſt ne-:s undergo reproach ; 
as if we either wanted laws to -niſh ſuch enormities, 
or zeal to turn the edge of thoſe laws upon daring 
offenders. 


It is Jamentable to reflect how many ſouls have been 
loſt, by imbibing wicked doctrines from thoſe books 


which have been ſcattered for ſeveral years with impu- 
nity through this kingdom; how many more are endan- 


gered, by too near approaches towards Infidelity, thou 


they have not as yet actually arrived to it; what a ſpirit 


of indifferency and neutrality in Religion hath been 
infuſed through ſuch vehicles into the minds of men, 
and hath at laſt ſo far prevailed as to become the diſtin- 


guiſhing cheracter of the age we live in. 
We doubt not but that divers of your Majeſty's 


ſubjects, either by the ſcandal ariſing from the late 
obſervable growth of Profaneneſs, or by ſharing the 
contagion of it, have at laſt been per erted to Popery; 
and we are ſure that many of them have been made 
worſe men and worſe ſubjects by the means of it; for 
Infidelity, where embraced, cancels all the ſtrongeſt 
obligations of duty, and diſſolves thoſe religious bands 

of obedience by which the thrones of Princes are beſt 
ſecured, and cheir authority moſt firmly ſupported: | 
and therefore we cannot but obſerve to your Majeſty, —- 
that they who derided Churches, and Creeds, and 
Myſteries, were the ſame who inſulted the memory, 
and juſtified the murder, of the Royal Martyr; ap- 
plauded the rebellion raiſed againſt him, and have 
taken a great deal of wicked pains in collecting and 

3 
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pabliſhing the works of thoſe Writers who were the 
moſt declared and irreconcileable enemies to Monarchy. 

But the worſt conſequences of our impieties is, that 


they have made us obnoxious to the diſpleaſure of 
Almighty God; who may juſtly, on their account, be 

| provoked to viſit us with his ſevereſt judgements, by 
ſtopping the continued current of ſucceſs with which 

be hath hitherto bleſſed our affairs, and delivering us 

| | into the hands of our enemies, by withdrawing the 
pure light of his Goſpel from us, and letting in the 
| abominations of Popery among us. 


Our only comfort under this ſad proſpeR i is, that, as 


BD far and wide as the infection hath ſpread, there are 
many ſtill left, who continue untainted by it; many 

| who, imitating the pious example ſet by your Majeſty, 
* hold faft the profeſſion of their Faith, without waver- | 

|. * ing,” and adorn it with all manner of Chriſtian 

1 Graces and Virtues, in the midſt of a perverſe and 

_ crooked generation: for the mighty growth of Infidelity 


hath been attended with one good conſequence, among 


divers ill ones; that the zeal of devout perſons hath 

thereby been excited to do every thing that in them lay 
towards reſiſting and ſtemming this torrent of im- 
| piety. Nor have their endeavours been fruitleſs; our 
eyes daily ſee the public and happy effects of them: 
Divine Service and Sacraments have of late been oftener 

celebrated, and better frequented, than formerly; the 
1 <catechiſing of youth hath been more generally practiſed, 


and with greater ſucceſs; vaſt ſums have been turniſhed 


| by private contributors, to ſuſtain tie charge of edu- 
cating poor children in a pious and uſeful manger ; and 


14 many 
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many other new and noble inſtitutions of charity have been 


ſet on foot, of which ſome mention was made in the en- 5 


trance of the account now laid before your Majeſty. 
Of theſe we already feel the good influence, and 


hope that they may hereafter prove a remedy equal to 
the diſeaſe under which we labour. In the mean time, 
other methods of redreſſing theſe great miſchiefs may, we 
humbly conceive, be ſucceſsfully tried ; ſach as the courſe 

of the foregoing reflections, and your Majeſty's great wik- 


dom and piety, have already ſuggeſted to you. We en- 
tertain not the leaſt doubt of your Majeſty's firm reſo- 


lution to render the laws and edicts, ſet forth for the ſup- 
preſſion of Immorality and Profaneneſs, uſeful to that 
| purpoſe, by an impartial and vigorous execution of them ES 
and to reform the corruptions of the Stage, which have 
been fo inſtrumental in vitiating young and innocent 
minds, and have given matter of ſo juſt offence to all 
ſerious and devout Chriſtians. And we promiſe our- 
ſelves, from the happy application of theſe remedies, 
which your Majeſty alone is able (and not more able 


than willing) to apply, great and durable effects. 


We are entirely perſuaded that your Majeſty will 
in the moſt effectual manner diſcountenance all ſuch 
perſons as are profligate in their lives, or the known 
abettors or ſpreaders of impious opinions, by excluding 


them from all marks of your Royal favour; and the 


repeated aſſurances which your Majeſty (whom God 
Jong preſerve!) hath been pleaſed to give to your 
people, of your care to tranſmit the ſucceſſion of the 
| Crown in the Proteſtant line, as eſtabliſhed by law, give 
us great hopes that our enemies of the Romiſh Com- 


munion will at laſt be eſſectually diſcouraged ſrom 
attempting 


3 moſt humble manner addreſs ourſelves to your Majeſty : 
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attempting the ruin of that excellent Church, of which, 


under Chriſt, your Majeſty is the — Governor and 
| glorious Defender. 


With inexpreſlible fatisfaQion we reflect upon the 
noble proviſion. made by the preſent Parliament for 


Fifty New Churches: and we pleaſe ourſelves with a 
proſpect of the ground which will every day be gained 
by this means upon Vice and Irreligion; when all 


excuſes for non · attendance on the public worſhip 


will be removed, and the law, which makes thoſe 
wWuho abſtain from all ſorts of religious aſſemblies ſtill 
- obnoxious to puniſhment, may be exerted in its utmoſt 
force, without giving juſt occaſion of complaint to any 
man. 


Nor are we - without hope hs theſe our Synodical 


. Aſſemblies, regularly and conſtantly held, may be one 
| vſeful means of checking the attempts of profane men, 
and preventing the growth of pernicious errors; eſpe- 


cially if, by the authority or intervention of ſuch Sy- 


|| nods, ſome way might be found to reſtore the diſci- 
| pline of the Church, now too much relaxed and 
| decayed, to its priſtine life and vigour ; and to ſtrengthen 
the ordinary juriſdiction of Eccleſiaſtical Courts, now 
| too much reſtrained and enfeebled ; both which ends, 
= far as they ſhall appear to be ſubſervient to the 
| intereſts of Religion and Virtue, and no ways to inter · 

| fere with the laws and liberties of our country, we do 


not, under the propitious influence of your Myeſty' 5 


. Adminiſtration, deſpair of attaining. 


But that for which we at preſent in moſt earneſt and 
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is, that, by your Royal interpoſition, an act may be 
obtained for reſtraining the preſent exceſſive and ſcan- 
dalous liberty of printing wicked hooks at home, or 
importing the like from abroad, in ſuch manner as to 
the wiſdom of your Majeſty and your Parliament ſhall 


ſeem moſt expedient: for, as we take this to have been | 


the chief ſource and cauſe of theſe evils whereof we 
now complain ; ſo we queſtion not but that the remoyal 


of it would be the moſt ſpeedy and eltetiual cure of * © 


them. 
Our daily and fervent prayer to God is, that your 


Majeſty may be the happy inſtrument of theſe and 
many other bleſſings to this Church and State; that you 
may be as proſperous in your deſigns againſt Infidelity | 
and Vice here at home, as you have been in all your 

undertakings againſt the common enemy abroad; and |} 
may by that means add what alone is wanting to com- | 
plete the glory, and crown the ſucceſſes, of your ever» 


memorable reign! 


"i On the 24th of June was publiſhed a Pamphlet. inti Þ}Þ 
tuled, Some Thoughts on the Repreſentation of the Lower | 
_ 4 Houſe of Convocation, in a Letter to the Reverend Dr. 


Atterbury, Prolocutor, 17 11,” vo. no 


XIX, 


me» = wi &. MM - 


ur 


* 
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IIX. DR. ATTERBURY'S SPEECH AT OXFORD, 
ON THE DAY OF His ADMISSION TO 
THE DEANRY OF CHRIST. CHURCH“. 


RAT ISS IMos eft mihi, Juvenis eximie, tuus 
i atrii hujuſce veſtibulo occurſus, gratiſſima ora- 
tio; qua non tam me, quam ædem hanc, quæ bonorum 


ſemper ingeniorum nutrix hubita eſt, ornari gaudeo. 
Facilè adducor et credam, cæteros qui tuæ ætati ſup- 
1 pares ſunt, alumnos, tibi eſſe quam ſimillimos. Ea ſi 


me haud fefeilerit ſpes, vos ego viciſſim omnia quæcun- 


que a me proficiſci poterint ſtudiorum veſtrorum hort: - 


menta ac præmia, fidenter ſperare jubeo. 
Ed mihi jucundior eſt tua, tuorumque, lectiſime 
Baccalauree, ſodalium gratulatio, quod ab iis profecta 
fit, quorum jam ad maturitatem quandam adoleſcunt 
ingenia, preceptis inſtitutiſque philoſophiæ, ac multi- 
plici doctrinarum genere, aucta atque exculta. Utinam 
is eſſem omnino quem, te auctore, ab illis me haberi 
intelligo! Is certe ſum, qui literatam juventutem ad 
optima quæque feliciter nitentem ſumma cum voluptate 
intueri ſoleam, quique adeo creſcenti indies veſtri or- 
dinis laudi impensè faveam. Multa de mirifico veſtro 


| erga artes reconditas amore, de Jaudabili ſtudiorum 


curſu, ac progreſſione diſcendi, a viro optimo, ædis 


hujuſce Sub-decano digniſſimo, me auditurum confido, 


Fujus quidem vigilantiæ atque induſtriz ſiqua etiam a 


# He was appointed to this Deanry Aug. 27, 1711. 
— nobis 
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nobis ſubſidia poſſiat offerri, habehit ille me curarum 
ſuarum omnium ac conſiliorum lociam, et non inertem, 
ubi opus eſt, adjutorem. 


Parem te quidem muneri in tuo, quod] jam! per annos 


aliquot ſuſtinuiſti, facundiſſime Rhetorices Prælector, 
oſtendis, cum exile nactus argumentum uberrimà id 
verborum copia, ſumma eloquentiæ vi auges atque am- 
plificas. Quantum ab his abſim laudibus, et egomet 


mihi ſatis ſum conſcius, et te, utcunque de me magni- 


fica prædicantem, minime latet. Sed tu qui mente, qui 
modeſtià es, quùm apertis mecum monitis agendum eſſe 


non cxiimes, ad illa artis tuæ præcepta decurris, que 
hortationem tunc optimè inſtitui alunt, eum cum laudes, 
quem cohortere. Si quis itaque, tuo hoc dicendi arti- 


icio deceptus, meas eſſe puter, quæ à te percenſentur, 


virtutes, mea quæ celebrantur præconia, nolo illum in 


tanto errore verſari; alia tibi erat ratio, aliud longs 


conſiiium, ut tuo ſcilicet dum fungereris officio, mihi 
interim meum ſubindicares, et in id totus incumberes, ut 
intelligant qui te perorantem audiunt, non quis ego lim, 


ſed cujuſmodi is eſſe debeat, qui florentiſſime huic ædi 


cum dignitate præſideat, qui tam numeroſo aut doctorum 

aut diſcentium gregi cuſtos admotus, tuendæ religioni, 
excolendis moribus, literis promovendis rite invigilet. 
Arduum ſanè opus! cui tamen proſiciendo in promptu 
erant quæ ſumpſeris. Jam enim in uniuſcujuſque noſ- 


trum animis inhæret excellentium virorum, qui me in 


hoc munere præiverint, memoria, quam quidem ſtudiose 
recolenti facile tibi crat ea exinde omnia delibare quæ· 
cungue ad exprimendam petpoliendamqne viri ſummi 


et ſcientiſſimi rectoris imaginem pertinerent, 
„oc Utcunque 
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Utcunque me de implenda hac que mihi obtigit 


provincia cogitantem, meaſque vires æſtimantem, ſubor- 
tus illicd conturbet metus, obruat pudor; nunquam 


tamen animo ſum demiſſiore, nunquam mihi magis diſ- 


palwKiceo, quam cum Fellum et Aldricium, duo illa rei- 
publicæ noſtræ literarie lumina, mente contempler. 


Quis enim non jure reformidaverit illorum veſtigiis in- 
ſiſtere; qui optimis naturę donis præditi, magna artium 


yarietate inſtructi, longo rerum acacemicarum uſu exer- 

citati, ædem hanc nunquam gloriz expertem, nunquam 

non doctrinæ laude illuſtrem, ad ſummum ſplendoris 
atque amplitudinis faſtigium perduxere? 


Inerat utrique literarum flagrans ſtudium, propen- 


ſiſſima in liberalium artium cultores voluntas ; inerat 
eximius ingenii candor, omnia quæ aliquam boni ſpe- 
tiem præ ſe ferent amplectentis; omnia de quibus am- 
digi poſſit, in mitiorem ſemper partem interpretantis ; 
inerat eximius, liber, excelſus animus; nulla divitia- 

rum, nulla honorum cupiditate correptus, rei privataa 


negligens, ad publicam unicè attentus. Nemo unquam 


familiam ſuam ardentius dilexit, benignius fovit, quam 


eorum uterque hanc domum; nemini unquam ſua carior 


| erat patria, quam illis hæc academia. Rem typogra- 
phicam ſuo labore, ſuis ſumptibus augere, noſtra hæc 
| mcenia inſtaurare, condere, id iis curæ ſemper, id vo- 
| luptati fuit; his cogitationibus, his ſtudiis occupati 
| vixere, his etiam ne quidem ad extremum vitæ ſpirirum 
intermiſſis, ſunt immortui. 


Nota vobis ac perſpe&a penitus 1 q que tamen 
in duribus atque in oculis veſtris utcunque hæreant in- 


fia, juvat uſque repetere atque ipsa hominum omni 


laude 
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lande præſtantium jucundiſſima recordatione mentem 
paſcere ac conformare*®. Nunquam mihi aut vobis 
excidet ex animis viri illius humaniſfimi atque optimi 
imago, cujus morte, tanquam parente ſuo orbata, jam 


luctu ac mæœrore jacuit hæc domus. Faxit Deus, ut 
ad ventu tandem meo, aliqua ex parte aliquando refici 


poteſt, ac recreart! Nihil illi defuit, quod ad literas 


promovendas atque ornandas cuiquam unquam morta- 
hum indulſit natura; nihil, quod eorum quibus pre- 
fuit, aut amorem, aut admirationem poſſit excitare. Quæ 


illi mentis acies, quæ vis, quæ volubilitas, in omnes omni- 


genz doctrinæ partes celerrimè ſe verſantis, in quameun- 
que ſcientiæ oram delata eſſet, nuſquam rudis, nuſquam 
hoſpitis! Quicquid in arte aliqua elaboratum proferret, 


quicquid moliretur, aut inveſtigaret, ad id illum, quod 


quidem ageret, agendum unice natum eſſe diceres, in eo 
omnem operam ſuam atque ætatem contriviſſe. Seu 
ſtudia graviora perſequeretur, ſeu levibus ſe oblectaret, 
ſeu res humanas ſeu divinas ſuſciperet tractandas; an 
his, an illis aptior eſſet atque accommodatior, multum 
dubitares. Jam vero in aditu atque ſermone, in otio, 
in negotiis, quæ illi morum facilitas, quam ſimplex et 


For © conſormare we 11 
% mare. In this ſenſe, it is a fat 


zs far from being an improper idea; and may poſſibly be the 
ane intended by the learned Dean.— l owe this ingenious 
remark to my late excellent friend Mr. Kynaſton.1 


rhaps to re ad, confi-- | 
is faction to me to delight | 
* and to firengthen my own mind (mentem paſcere et confirs 
* mare) even by the pleaſing reflection on the memory of 
es men ſo eminent in every kind of merit.” But to pleaſe. 

« and to form my own mind (mentem confermare) to the 
« arduous taſk of preſiding over a houſe fo long and fo juſtly 
« famed as the principal ſeat of literature in the univerſity,” 


5 © 
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aperta mens! quæ in vita integritas, in verbis fides 1 


quæ frontis modeſtia, quæ oris dignitas? His ille na- 
turæ muneribus ornatus, quod in percipiendis ſeveriori- 


| bus diſciplinis, aſperum plerumque et triſte viſum eſt, 


miro quodam lepore ſolitus eſt mitigare, ita ut tyronum 


{| animos non præceptis ſolum aut hortaticnibus, ſed vultu 
ipſo atque congreſſu, ad amorem literarum, ad omnem ; 
| humanitatis laudem fingeret atque erudiret. 
M.ulta in hoc viro admiranda erant, multa præclara; 
| nihil tamen præclarius, quam quod beatiflimi Felli 


memoriam ſingulari quodam cultu ac veneratione ſemper 


| proſequeretur, quod illum tanquam certiſſimum rerum 
pulchrè gerendarum ducem atque auftorem, optimum 
inſti: uendæ regendæque juventutis magiſtrum, inter- 


miſſæ apud nos luctuoſiſſimis temporibus diſcipline vin- 


dicem, hujus denique ampliſfimi domicilii ſtatorem ſuſpi- 
eeret ſemper ac prædicaret. Et ſane, ex quo veræ reli- 
| gioni boniſque literis, ad ſuas unde expulſæ ſunt, ſedes 
patuit reditus, quicquid artibus juvandis, aut pietati 
| augend#, quicquid in Reipublicæ aut Ecclefiz uſus con- 

| tulerit hæc ædes, id omne ex ſanctiſſimi illius Præſulis 
| Jaboribus, curis, conſiliis profluxit. Ab illo jacta ſunt 
| fundamenta laudum noſtrarum; ab illo ſparſa virtutis, 
| induſtriz, doctrinæ ſemina, quæ etiamnum vigent, quz- 
| que illo et ſuperſtit et extincto in uberem multoties 
| meſſem lætamque maturuere. 


Hunc itaque alumnorum chorum, hanc 1 Pelli 


I aahuc inſtitutis florentem, quoties intueor, videre mihi 
| Videor celebrem illum agrum, diligenter conſitum, quem 


Lyſaudro olim oſtendit Cyrus; ubi mirari libet arborum 
(ut ita dicam) proceritates et ordines rite diſpoſitos, 
humum 
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humum etiam ſubactam atque puram, et ſuavitatem 
odorum, qui quidem afflentur è floribus, potiſſimum 

vero diligentiam et ſolertiam ejus à quo ſunt iſta dimenſa 

atque deſcripta. Felix ille noſter agricola, cui fas erat 
cum Cyro dicere, Ego iſta omnia ſum dimenſus, mei 
ce ſunt ordines, mea deſcriptio, multæ etiam iſtarum 

4 arborum mea manu ſunt fate, et huic et alteri for- 

4c tafſe ſæculo profuturæ!ꝰ 

MNMihi itaque qui in obeundo hoc munere viris talibus 
tantiſque (felicirate dicam, an fato quodam meo?) 
proximus ſuccedam, quid reſtart, niſi at earum, quibus 
inclaruerint, virtutum memoria, languentem me, diffi- 
dentem viribus meis erigam atque incendam, niſi ut 
optimis iiſdem, quibus uſus ſum, dum viverent magiſtris, 
utar et mortuis, emen ad exemplum, qua licet, qua 
poſſim cunque via, me totum componam ? = 

Magnis quidem illi atque eximiis quibuſdam animi 
bonis hoc aſſecuti ſunt, ut poſſent vobis inſigniter pro- 
deſſe. Iſtorum quim nihil ad me pertineat, fatis intel - 
ligo. Unum tantummodo mihi ut cum illis commune 
exiſtimetur contendo; benevolentiæ, atque amoris incre- 

dibilis quædam vis, qui in ædem hanc feror, qua vos, 

veſtraſque res omnes complector, et in qua ne quidem 
ab ipſis illis anteceſſoribus meis (quibuſcum nulla alia 
in re ſum conferen: wwe) ſuperatum m me iri conſido. 


xt 
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XX. SPEECII OF DR. ATTERBURY, AS DEAN 
Of CURIST-CHURCH, JAN. 2, 17i1-12, WHEN 
HE PRESENTED THE LORD HARLEY, IN 
THE CONVOCATION AT OXFORD, TO THE 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS, AS AN © 


HONORARY FAVOUR FROM THE UNIVER- 
SITY *. 


INSIGNISSIME VICE-CANCELLARIE, voSQUE : EGREGIL 
PROCURATORES ! 5 
JRESENTO robis Juvenem hunc honoratiflimum, : 
et ſuis et paternis virtutibus illuſtrem : ea indole 
præditum, quam togatis ſemper ineſſe optet Academia, 


lis dotibus inſtructum, quas ſbi, rebuſque ſuis ſubſidio 
mox futuras haud fruſtra ſperet Senatus; eo patre ortum, | 


cuem Academia, quem Senatus, quem Britannia omnis 
ſumma cum veneratione intuetur, pro communt civium 


ſalute magna molientem, et obluctantibus licet infen- 
_ fiſlimis patriz hoſtibus jam præſtiturum. Qui arduis 


reipublice negotiis intentus, colendis interim humanio- 
rum artium ſtudiis ita vacat, ita invigilat, ut illo duce 
atque _— nec literis unquam honos, nec literatis E 


"> It was obſerved by the Whigs on this __ ion, that 
in this fine ſpeech Atterbury gave very high commendations 
of the ſon, and a more extraordinary encomium of the 
father; and ſeemed to foretel, that this ancient family was 
now reſtored to grandeur, for the reſtitution of peace and 
glory to this Church and Nation, 


Yor. Iv. 2 4 defutura 
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defutura fint præmia; qui publicis regni commodis 
ſua ſemper poſthabuit, ærarii regii adminiſter providus, 
frogalis, proprii æris largitor, beneficus, liberalis ; qui 
Pari mentis ardore et in moderandis belli ſumptibus ex 
in promovendo pacis negotio ſe exercet; qui omni ope 
et opera enixè contendit ut res patriz collapſas (qui 
cet) reſtituat, impugnatam Principis majeſtatem vindi- 
cet, totius Europe incolumitatem ſtabiliat ac tueatur. 
Hunc tanti viri filium, alteram patriz ſpem, felici- 
tate ingenii, propenſiſſimo in literas animo, ſuavitate 
morum, vitæque integritate præcellentem, vobis, Aca- 
demici, veſtroque omnium favori, commendo. Nec 
ſanè quidquam aut noſtris rebus utilius, aut ineunti anno 
auſpicatius poteſt accidere, quam ut egregius hic Ado- 
leſcens, multis jam titulis ornatus, pluribus indies or- 
nandus, magiſtrali gradu hodie infigniatur; et à vobis 
id ornamenti habeat, unde quocunque demum in digni- 
atis loco poſitus, cuicunque ordini admotus, le ſemper 
| meminerit tuiſle Veſtrum. 


XXI. 


(I, 
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XXI. BP. ATTERBURY'S VISITATION SPEECH | 
TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF 
| ROCHESTER, May, 1716. 


MY REVEREND BRETHREN, 


VER ſince, by God's good Providence, and the 
favour of her late Majeſty of ever dear and 


bleſſed memory, I was placed in this See, have ear- 

neſtly deſired thus to meet my Clergy in Viſitation: but 
my long and repeated indiſpoſitions, my neceſſary atten- 
dance on Parliament, and the unſettled ſtate of public 
'| affairs, have till now prevented it. 


T have been the leſs concerned 6 on this account, be- 


| cauſe, my dioceſe being ſmall (I thank God it is ſo, the 
ſſmalleſt I believe in all England, and no part of it far 
| diſtant from the place of my reſidence), I was able to 
inform myſelf pretty well of the true ſtate of it, without 
actually viſiting it; and one chief deſign of ſuch Viſita- 
tions being to enquire into the characters and conduct of 
the Clergy, I thought I might ſafely, for ſome time, 
defer ſuch an enquiry, being ſatisfied that the Clergy 
over whom I preſide are 2s honeſt, regular, and ortho- 
dox a body of men as any other in the kingdom. How- 
ever, one circumſtance there was which made this delay 
| unwelcome to me, that it hindered me from knowing 
1 you perſonally, and being perſonally known to you, as 
early and as much as I wiſhed to be; and confined my 
| acquaintance chiefly to thoſe of you who were either 
. in a my immediate neighbourhood, or had particular occa- 


2 2 ſions 
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ſions of applying themſelves to me for the diſcharge of 
my Epiſcopal Functions. 

am now come to ſupply this defect; and hope that 
our knowledge of each other will tend to the mutual 
comfort and advantage of all, and give me every day 
more and more reaſon to bleſs God for placing 1 me in 2 
tation fo agreeable to me. 

I verily believe, that you know very well what bes 
| longs to the paſtoral care of your flocks, and are not 
backward to practiſe it; and yet I ſhould be wanting in 


my duty, ſhould I not take this opportunity of ſaying 


ſomething to you concerning yours; and therefore! 
hall, in a very few words, tell you plainly my thoughts, 
and give you my advice and direction, in relation to 
ſome principal branches of your office, as  Parochial 
Incumbents. . 

And the firſt thing (as it deſerves in the firſt place to 
be recommended) I recommend to you, is the reading, 
cr (when you have juſt reaſon ſo to do) procuring ſuch 
as will read the public prayers, in a deliverate and 


Tiſtinct, a grave and fervent manner; which will imprint 
upon the minds of your people a veneration for our 


ſervice, will enliven their attention, and raiſe their devo- 
tion, and edify them more, 1 am perſuaded, than even 
a well-compoſed and pathetic Sermon. But this point 
has, by my honoured Predeceſſor *, on a like occaſion, 


been ſet in fo full and clear a light, and handled with 


ſu. h a force of godly eloquence, that all that any man 
can fay on this head muſt fall ſhort of what he has 
alreacy faid; and therefore I refer you to his inimitable : 


* Bp. Sprat. Ste vol. 1. p. 468. 3 
—— AY 
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diſcourſe on this ſubject, and defire you often and ſeri- 
ouſly to peruſe it. Let me add only my earneſt requeſt, 
that you would, as much as in you lies, perſuade your 


ö | people to reſort to public prayers on Litany-days and 
 ,  Holy-days, as well as Sundays. I knew, in ſmaller 
P | villagesand pariſhes, where the inhabitants live by their 


daily labour, it is difficult to procure a congregation at 
ſuch times; and ſome Miniſters, that have begun this 
good practice, have been diſcouraged from proſecuting 
it, by the want of numbers to join in the ſervice. And 
_ yet | cannot but think that perſeverance, and proper 
application to well-diſpoſed perſons, and the influence 
of a good example ſet by their own families, might at 
length attain the defired end in ſome places, where the 
Church is now altogether ſhut up for ſix days in the 
week, and the people ſettled in an opinioa that their 
5 preſence at public devotions is a duty only on Sundays. 
1 It were well alſo that the Sacrament of the Lord's 
h | Supper were adminiſtered in every pariſh (as it is, I hope, 


JJC ⁰ : ˙» oe Cd 


1 in moſt pariſhes of my dioceſe) oftener, much oftener, 
u than on the three great Feſtivals; which might, me- 
r thinks, be compaſſed, were the people once ſatisfied 
>» | that ſuch a ſolemn and rigorous preparation of them- 

n | ſelves as ſome books of devotion preſcribe (however 

a. commendable it may be) js not abſolutely neceſſary 
no, | towardsa worthy reception of it, and that the ſhort and 
th | plain directions given for this purpoſe in the Commu- 

n | nion-office and Church Catechiſm are thoſe by which 
"WR every member of this Church ſhould chooſe to be gui- 
le | ded, and on which he may as ſafely rely as on the rules 


| laid down by any priyate unauthorized (however pious | 
COLDS . 9 and 
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and well-meaning) Writer; and that there is no man ſo 
ignorant, or ſo employed, but that he may, if he will, 
and as often as he will, by the help of thoſe directions, 
Prepare himſelf to communieate worthily. 5 
Having mentioned that ſhort, comprehenſive, and 
admirable ſummary of Chriſtian doctrine the Church 
Catechiſm, I cannot but expreſs to you my wiſhes that 
the teaching it to children, 2nd explaining it publicly 
in the Church, were a work as grateſul to Chriſtian 
congregations as it is uſeful to Chriſtianity z and that 
the Clergy might be allowed rather to employ themſelves 
in diſcharging this taſk, than in compoling Afternoon- 
ſermons—a duty neither enjoined by the Rubrick nor by 
any Canon, and taken up chiefly from a cuſtom begun 
in ill times, and for ill purpoſes; but which cannot 
now be laid aſide, either with decency or prudence, in 
ſuch populous places, eſpecially where thoſe of the 
Separation abound, and would draw away our people : 


from the Church by the multitude of their Sermons. 


However that may be, I muſt infiſt, that what is not 


required by the Conſtitution ſhould not be practiſed in : 


prejudice to what is; and therefore that the preaching | 
of ſuch Sermons ſhould not intrench upon the important 
duty of catechiſing children; to which we in a great 
meaſure owe the continuance of ſincere piety and ſound 
principles among us: and therefore the late encouragers 


of Charity - ſchools * are never enough to be commended | 


for their care and diligence on this head, by which they 
have deſerved well of God and man, and have done 
the Church of England and the pure Religion of Chriſt 


R _ 


+ Sec vol. II. p. 79. 
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excellent ſervice: and verily they ſhall not fail of their 


reward. 


Let me obſerve to you here what peculiar fireſs is 
laid upon the right diſcharge of this duty of catechiſing, 
and with what remarkable ſtrictneſs and ſeverity it is 
inforced by the ſanction of the 59th Canon. I expect 


that that Canon ſhould, if not in the letter, yet in the 
| main intention and deſign of it, be carefully obſerved, 
particularly in Lent, and at ſuch other times and ſeaſons 


as the Miniſter in his diſcretion ſhall judge moſt proper 


for this work ; and that parents and maſters of families 
| ſhould be frequently called upon to do their duty in that 
reſpect, by obliging their children and ſervants to attend 
is inſtructions, and to ſubmit themſelves to a public and 
ſolemn examination. 


The adminiſtration of the an; of Baptiſm 


(another important part-of Parochial duty) is, you all 


know, never regularly performed in private, but when 


neceſſity requires; and even then ſuch Baptiſm muſt be 
certified, and compleated in public. A contrary cuſ- 
tom hath crept, here and there, into larger towns, and 
been gradually eſtabliſhed by ſuch compliances with men 
of rank, diſtinction, and ſubſtance, as are no ways war- 7 
ranted by our Conſtitution, and have overbora the wiſe 
and godly orders of the Church in that behalf. I muſt 
daeſire you to do all that in you lies towards breaking 
| _ through this ill cuſtom, wherever it Das 1 in any degree 
obtained *. 


As likewiſe another, no leſs abſurd and uren ten de 


of performing the office of thanksgiving for women 


See the . 8 N e on this ſubject with 


2 4 after 
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after child-birth in private chambers; a practice which 
is not countenanced by any word in the Rubrick, or by 
any allowance there made for extraordinary caſes, and 
is a contradiction to the very title as well as deſign of the 
office; and one would wonder therefore (if any thing in 
this age of diſorder and confuſion were to be wondered 
at) how it ever came to prevail. I know your endeayours 
to redreſs theſe abuſes will be attended with difficulties, 
ariſing from the importunity of perſons willing in this 
reſpect to be diſtinguiſhed, from the pleas of common 
uſage, in health, and a regard to the tender age of 
infants, and ſrom other Jeſs-juſtifiable views and conſi- 
dcrations : but they are ſuch difficultics as ought to be 
reſiſted, and may in time, by an inoſſenſive ſteadineſs 
and prudence, and by a mind reſolved to overlook leſſer 
advantages, be totally vanquiſhed: and pernaps the due 
government of thoſe who find their account in ſuch 
compliances will be the hardeſt part of the Incumbent 
diaſf in this caſe. 
„ Obſiſtet inolita RI Oe To ſed meliori conſuetudine 
« yincetur : remurmurabit caro, fed fervore ſpiritus 
« frænabitur. I chooſe to ſpeak to you in the words 
_ uſed by Thomas A Kempis to another purpoſe: and 
leave them to be applied by you on this occaſion, in 
fuch manner and meaſure as your Chriſtian diſcretion 


and concern for the honour of the Church, and for the | 


due adminiſtration of her Sacraments and Ceremonies, 
| ſhall ſuggeſt. And I ſhould not have ſaid fo much on 
| this point, did I not think it a matter of ſome conſe- 
| quence, however it may have been neglected in places 
where 8. kifw, Infidelity, and an irreligious Luke- 

warmnels 
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warmneſs and Indifference have prevailed, and not only 


relaxed, but well nigh ſubverted, our diſcipline i in all 


its branches. | 
The Viſitation of the Sick i is 2 matter of daily and 
obyious uſe, with which all who have the cure of ſouls 


muſt needs be well acquainted, eſpecially where their 
flocks are large and numerous: and yet there is no part 


of the Incumbent's duty which requires greater degrees 


of ſpiritual kill, and of a certain holy dexterity and 


addreſs in the diſcharge of it. To know how to deal nt. 
aright wita the conſciences of decumbent dying ſinners; 3 
how to break their obſtinacy, and ſoften them into con- 


trition; how to apply comfort or terror to them as there 
ſhall be occafion ; how to ſatisfy their doubts, or, if need 
be, cure their deſpair ; how to diſpoſe ſome to works of 
; mercy, others to forgiveneſs and reſtitution ; how to 
| ſearch their minds to the quick, make them willing to | 
lay open their inward ſores and blemiſhes, and by that 
means render them defirous and worthy of ghoſtly abſo- 


jution; how to ſpeak and exhort, and rebuke with all 
authority, and yet with all humility and meekneſs, = 


| with all lenity and tenderneſs; is a talk that cannot be 


advantageouſly performed but by a man bleſſed with a 


ſerious and pious frame of ſpirit, well eſteemed for gra- 


vity and ſanctity of life, endued with natural prudence, 


ripened by experience, and competently acquainted with 


ſome of the moſt uſeful rules of Caſuiſtical Divinity. 


© And he who has this habitual (kill and theſe qualifications 5 
will be capable of doing more good to his pariſhioners 


while he ſtands by cheir fick-beds, than perhaps he 
could ever do them from the * while they were 
bealthy 
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healthy and vigorous. The words of dying men are 


| beſt remembered by their friends and relations; and the 
words of the Prieſt are moſt attended to by men that 


are dying, and make the deepeſt and moſt uſeful im- 


preſſions upon them: and it has been known therefore, 
vhen a ſucceſsful diſcharge of this part of the miniſte- 
rial ſunction upon ſick men, who have afterwards reco- 
vered their health, hath given them ſuch a ſenſe of 


the good offices then done by their Miniſter, and ſuch a 


reverence for his character, as has made them ever af- 


terwards ſubmiſſive to his advice, and conſequently 


_ exemplary in their lives and converſations, and patterns 


of that regard which is due to the Clergy from thoſe 


who are edified by their boly miniſtration. 


As to the duty of Preaching, there is none that 
| requires leſs to be given in charge to the Clergy, becauſe. 
| there is none by which they more —— adorn their 


Holy calling. 


One thing only I ſhall ſay upon it, for the encou - 


ragement of thoſe of the younger ſort, who may have 


newly taken Holy Orders, and entered on Parochial 
 Cures—that it is not ſo difficult a thing to be a good 
Preacher as ſome men imagine: there being nothing, 
in my opinion, necefſary to it, but a thorough know- 


ledge of the Scripture, a vital ſenſe of Religion upon 

the heart, a deſire of being uſeful to the congregation ; | 
and a fixed reſolution of ſaying nothing from the pulpit, | 
: of which the Preacher himſelf is not clearly and fully = 


convinced beforehand ; and theſe attainments all lie 


—— 


within the reach of every honeſt good man, who has 2 


competent ſhare of natural underſtanding, Fle that is 


well 
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well verſed in Holy Writ, and to whom the phraſe of 
it is familiar, will not fail of adding weight and autho- 


rity to all he ſays; he that ſpeaks from his own heart, 
will eaſily reach the hearts and conſciences of thoſe that 
hear him; he that ſtudies only how to edify his people 
by plain inſtructive doctrine will be ſure of being liſ- 


rened to with attention, reſpect, and love; and he who 


| appears to be ſeriouſly perſuaded of the truth of what 
be delivers, takes the beſt way in the world to perſuade 
and convince others; the pious warmth he inwardly feels 


will animate and enliven his diſcourſe, and raiſe ſome 


4 degrees of that holy flame in the breaſts of his audi- 


ence. 
But enough of this argument, which I am ſenſible 


tranſports me too far, into a manner of ſpeaking more 
proper for the pulptt, than for ſuch an aſſembly on 


ſuch an occaſion. And therefore to return. 
| The plain thoughts I have offered to you, concerning 


ſome branches of Parochial Duty, will be beſt enforced 

by adding my hearty requeſt to thoſe of you who have 
a legal excuſe, or juſt occaſion, to be abſent from your 
|| Cures, to ſupply them with ſuch perſons as will be ſure 
| every way to anſwer the great truſt repoſed in them. 
Since I came to this Dioceſe, I know of no Curate 
| nominated to me for my Licence, whom I have not had 
|| goodreaſon to think well qualified for his wotk. I bleſs 
| God for it! and doubt not but I ſhall find thoſe (and 
= many ſuch there are) who have not applied themſelves to 
me on that account, every way as fit and deſerving. I 
dall pay great regard to the Letters Teſtimonial given 
hem in this eaſe by the Ineumbent of the pariſh, and 


by 
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by the ncighbouring Clergy ; and therefore may juſtly 
expect that you will all be, to the utmoſt degree, ſeru- 
pulous in granting and ſigning fuch Teſtimonials; and 
am very deſirous that, whenever you recommend any to 
me for Orders, Inſtitution, or a Curacy, you would 


not content yourſelves with the common forms, but 

would be expreſs and particular in the characters of | 
the perſons, the time for which you have known them, 
and the ſalaries (if Curates) which you are willing to 


allow them. I hope no one will think it proper, for 
the future, to fit down in ſuch a ſtation, without my 
previous conſent and approbation. 

Lexpect the ſame perſonal applications to me by all 
ſuch as now do, or ſhall hereafter, teach School in my 


Dioceſe: nor will any licence ever iffue to the latter til 
chey have paſſed my examination. 


The ſpiritual part of your charge has, you ſee, ſo 
far taken up my thoughts and your time, that 1 have 

| icarce room to add any thing about matters of a tempo- 

ral concern; which, though of an inferior nature, are 


yet by no means to be overlooked, 
| However, two or three things of this kindichere are, 


which I ſhall mention, and which deſerve to be conſi- 
dcred by you. 


The firſt of them i is, chat the old e about the 


annual Perambulations of Pariſhes, may, as far as in 


you lies, be obſerved. 1 fear it has been generally 


4 neglected, and thought a matter of more trouble than 
conſequence ; but experience has ſhewn that ſuch neg- 


lects have, in ſome places, been attended with great 


iaconveriences to the Miniſter and to the People, with 
—_ re- 
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relation to their Parochial Rights and Boundaries; and 
therefore I could wiſh that this laudable cuſtom were 
every where revived and continued. 

The ſupporting your Parſonage and Vicarage houſes 
by all neceſſary reparations, and preſerving the timber 


{| that grows in your cemeteries or on your glebes, for 

| that purpoſe, or for the repair of your Chancels, is 
another thing, which I cannot too earneſtly recommend 

| to you. You are obliged to it, in obedience to the 
{| laws both of Church and State, in gratitude to your 


Patrons, and in juſtice to your Succeſſors: the honour 


of the Church, and the credit of your Order, require 
this at your hands, which are impaired and ſullied by 
few things more than by ſcandatous dilapidations. Nor 
can any Incumbent, I think, with a good conſcience, 
apply to his own uſe the profits of his living, till he has 
taken due care of the manſion allotted to him; which 
thoſe revenues were deſigned to ſupport in the firſt place, 
and the Incumbent himſelf afterwards. I ſpeak not 
| this by way of blame, but admonition ; for I have not 
| hitherto had opportunities of mforming myſelf duly in 
ſuch matters. But if God ſhall give me life and health, 


my purpoſe is to be an eye-witneſs myſelf of all ſuch 


- defects (if any ſuch there be) within the ſeveral Pariſhes 
of my Dioceſe, 


I have yet one thing more to offer to you; in 1 which BN 


1 rake the intereſt of the Church to be —_ con- | 
cerned. 


The 8 zh Canon direfts the making and nen ; 


to the Biſhop true Terriers. That taſk, when enjoined | 
buy authority, hath not always been-performed with due 


care 
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care and exactneſs, and hath proved a detriment ſome- 
times, rather than an advantage to the livings con- 

| cerned. | ns 
Wherever it is undertaken, it will be moſt uſefully 

and effectually done if there be inſerted in ſuch Terriers 


not only the particulars required by that Canon (to whick | 


I refer you), but moreover accounts of all charitable 
gifts and bequeſts to the poor of the pariſh, to any 
ſchool or hoſpital there, for the reparation of the 
Church, or the Miniſter's maintenance; of any compe- 


ſition or modus, and to what portion of lands, or ſpe. 


cies of tithes, ſuch modus extends. Theſe and ſun- 
dry other particulars (not eaſy to be enumerated) 


| ſhould be ſpecified in thoſe accounts; and would the In- | 


cumbents (under the influence of any direction I ſhould 

be glad to give for that purpoſe) procure ſuch compleat 
States of the Rights and Revenues of this kind in their 
ſeveral pariſhes, and return them authentically vouched 
into my Regiſtry, I would take care that they ſhould 
not only there be preſerved, but entered fairly in a 


book, to which their ſucceſſors might always reſort, and 


receive from thence proper lights and informations. 
This method well purſued would (1 am fatisfied) be one 


of the beſt and wiſeſt ſteps that could be taken towards 
ſecuring, in due time, the patr imony of the Church | Yd 


from all further illegal and ſacrilegious encroachments. 


: But I muſt detain you no longer. 'The proper work 
of Viſitation requires our attendance ;z and the enſuing | 


| Confirmation will take up much of our time. I depend 


upon it that care has been taken to offer no one to me to | 


be confirmed, but who hath firſt been examined, or 
e whom 
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whom the Miniſter otherwiſe knows to be well qualified 
for that holy ordinance. 


It remains, that I exhort both myſelf and you my 


Reverend Brethren, that we all do our duties faithfully, 
as in the ſight of God, on this and on all other occaſions. 


Let us make it the chief ſtudy and oy ang of our 
lives, to work the work of Him that ſent us, and to 


fulfil the high commiſſion we have received from“ the 
„great Shepherd and Biſhop of ſouls.” | 


| Let us * preach the word,” and live anſwerably to 


|| what we preach—* Be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſea- 
| © fon; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-ſuf- 
4 fering and doctrine: not with eye-ſervice, as men- 
5 pleaſers, but in ſingleneſs of heart fearing God.“ 
| Let us watch in all things,“ and, if need be, « endure 
| © affligions, do the work of Erangeliſts make full 
| © proof of our miniſtry.” 


Let us behave ourſelves in all the ales of our ſtati- 


ons, and in all circumſtances, diſcreetly indeed, warily, 
wiſely; but withal courageouſly, zealouſly, firmly. 


Let us not be frighted from a reſolute diſcharge of our 


duty, by any appearances of danger or difficulties ; but 
| goon in our way and in our works, though the ſky. 
|| ſhould look louring over our heads, and the“ face of 
| © the heavens” ſhould “ gather blackneſs!” He that 
|| thus © obſerveth the winds ſhall not ſow,” and he that 
| thus © regardeth the clouds ſhall not reap.” £2 
> Let us act as becomes us, in the — moment, 
and truſt God with the event. His Providence and Pro- 
| reftion will not be wanting to us, if we are not firſt 
wanting to ourſelves. LY we are exemplary in our 


les, = 


= 
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lives, and faithful to onr deaths, in what is intruſted to 
us, our candleſtick ſhall not be removed, nor our light 
extinguiſhed : but © we of this Church,” as ſound and 


pure members of the Catholic Church of Chriſt, ſhall 
enjoy our ſhare of his promiſe, that © the gates of hell 
4e ſhall not prevail againſt it!“ 


Take heed therefore unto yourſelves, and to all the 


flock over which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you over- 


ſeers, to feed the Church of God, which * hath pur- 5 


chaſed with his own blood. 
And now, Brethren, 1 commend you to God, and 


to the word of his grace, which is able to build you 


up; and, having eſtabliſhed, ſtrengthened, and ſettled 


vou here, to give you an inheritance hereafter . 
i all them which are ſanctified. 


XXII. BP. SMALRIDGE'S CHARGE TO THE 
' CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF BRISTOL, 


Ar HIS PRIMARY VISITATION, 1716. 


REVEREND BRETIREN, 


memory, to have excuſed me from accepting this Bi- 


Mopric, the duties of which I then foreſaw I ſhould 


not be able to diſcharge i in ſuch a manner as I ought, 
I ſhould 


\OULD my ſincere and earneſt entreaties have pre- 5 
| vailed with our moſt gracious Queen, of glorious 
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I ſhould not want your excuſe now for not having made 
my Primary Viſitation long before this time. I once 
purpoſed to have heen with you in the firſt year of my 
conſecration, but was then unhappily hindered by the 
death of our moſt excellent Sovereign; a death which 


can never be too much lamented by the true Sons or 
| Fathers of this Church, whilſt we at the ſame time 
| acknowledge the goodneſs of God, in alleviating that 
| lofs by the peaceable acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty to 
the throne; which gave us a comfortable proſpect of 
' reaping the fruits of her late Majeſty's pious care and un- 


wearied endeavours to perpetuate to us and to our poſte- 
rity the free exerciſe of our Holy Religion, and the 
quiet enjoyment of our Civil Rights, under an unimer- 


rupted ſeries of Proteſtant Succeſſors. 


The laſt year I was detained ſo long by my attendance 


upon Parliament, that though I did come amongſt you, 
yet being not able ſoon enough to prefix the time of 
my coming, I could not then vilit you in form. 


I am now come to make thoſe enquiries into the fat e 
of the Dioceſe, which may enable me to be more uſe- 


ful whilſt I am nceity abſent, and may direct me 
in what manner, and upon what ſubjects, I may to the 
beſt advantage addreſs myſeif to you at my next coming. 


At preſent I have nothing in particular to offer, becauſe 


not being as yet ſufficiently appriſed what particulars, if 
any, are amiſs, I know not what ſpecial remedies ought 
to be applied. For my better! inſormation, I have directed 
that the Churchwardens and other perſons whom our 
Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution hath made the grand inqueſt 


for the Dioceſe, ſhould give me ſexeral and diſt inct 
Vol. IV. . anlwers 
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anſwers to thc ND 3 propoſed to them. 
If they ſhall conſcientiouſly diſcharge the truſt which 


the Church has repoſed in them; if they ſhall truly 


and faithfully, according to the beſt of their ſkill and 
knowledge, preſent ſuch things and perſons as are 


preſentable ; I will, by the grace of God, according to 
the folemn vow I made at my conſecration, uſe that 


authority which I have by God's word, and which is 


committed to me by the ordinance of this realm, for 


the redreſs of ſuch crimes, and the correction of ſuch 
criminous perſons. But if, as it too often cometh to 
paſs, the Churchwardens and ſuch others as are to take 
care for the ſuppreſſion of fin and wickedneſs in their 


ſeveral pariſhes, by denunciation thereof to their Ordi- 
naries, do forbear or neglect to diſcharge their duties 


therein; if to the ſeveral articles of enquiry they ſhall 


make falſe, partial, evaſive, or no anſwers; if they 
{hall ſhew no regard to thoſe ſolemn oaths with which 
they are bounden, but ſhall prevaricate with me, with 
beir own ſuis, and with God; the guilt will be wholly 


iheirs, and they will be reſponſible for it to the Church 


of Cod, to their own conſciences, and to the great 


Paſtor and Bithop of fouls. 


But, my Brethren, we hope for better things from 
thoſe who, we doubt not, are either of themſelves well 
appriſe d, or have by You been acquainted with the 
nature and importance of their truſt, though we thus 
ſpcak; and we en pect from them ſuch a full, impartial, 
and diſtin& repreſcutation of the ſtate of their ſeveral 
pariſhes, as may give us a c lear view of whatever wants 


to be reformed therein, and enable us forthwith to pure 
| © | __ 


2 
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ſue the proper methods of redreſs. Till this is done, 
till J have either by their information or by other 


means gained thoſe lights which are neceſſary to be 
had, before I can ſuit my paſtoral admonitions to the 


particular circumſtances of thoſe to whom I ſpeak ; l 


muſt content myſelf, and hope that you will reſt con- 


tent, with ſome general advice, which, if it ſhall be 


received by you with the ſame good- will and candour 
5 with which it 1s giv en by me, and if, as far as to Four a 


own judgements it ſhall appear ſit and reaſonable to 
be obſerved, it ſhall accordingly in practice be complied 
with, will I doubt not tend very much to the ſupport. 


of your ſacred dignity and character, to the honour of 
our Church, to the glory of God, to the ſalvation of 
pour own ſouls, and to the edification of the people ; 
committed to your charge. Now that rule which I 


would propoſe to your conſideration, and to your ob- 


ſervance, in order to promote theſe great and good 
ends, is, that in your private and in your public capa- 
cities, through the whole tenor of your lives and con- 
| verſations, and in every part of your ſacred office, you 
| would be careful to abſtain not only from groſs enormi- 
ties, ſuch as would be inexcuſable in the loweſt rank of = 


Chriſtians, but even from the leaſt appearance of evil, 


| which is not caſily excuſed in the Mini ters of the 
| Goſpel. 


This duty of abſtaining from all appearance of 78 
is indeed incumbent on all Chriſtians in general, on 


thoſe of the Laity, as well as us of the * 
but it doth in a more par: icular manner, and by more 


ſtrong and forcible ties, oblige us, who, by the provi- 
9442 Cence 
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dence of God, and the impulſes of his Holy Spirit, are 
called to the ſacred Miniſtry of his Church. Each 
private Chriſtian ought to be nicely tender of his repu- 


tation, as it is in itſelf highly valuable, and as it may 
be an uſeful inſtrument of procuring and of doing 


much good in the world; but we, who are the Miniſters of 


God, are ſtil] more nearly concerned, to avoid all things 


which may leſſen, and to do all things that may procure, 
preſerve, and heighten our eſtimation amongſt men; 
becauſe every blemiſh with which our good name hap- 
pens at any time to be ſullied, doth not only diſparage 


our perſons, but redound to the diſgrace of our func- 
tion, to the ſcandal of Religion, and to the diſhonour 
of God. The infirmities, the follies, the vices ob- 

ſerved in thoſe of other callings, are always imputed to 
the perſons who are guilty of them, and are not wont 
to be charged on the whole profeſſion: but, by a rule 


of judging looked upon to be unequal in all other 
caſes ez zept ours, if any of the Clergy do either in 


reality or ſo much as in appearance tranſgreſs, the 
whole profeſſion is made anſwerable for it; and though 5 
the fault be perſoual, the ſhame of it extends to all of 


the order. | TIRE 
Aad it were well if the miſct of rolled here; but, 


— Gad knows, it fpreac's irſelf {1:11 further; ſo that the 
doctrine which we preach loſes its efficacy and vigour, 
tlie ſacraments Which we diſpenſe are brought into con- 
tempt, the offering of the Lord is abhorred, and the 
holy name of God blaſphemed, becauſe his Miniſters are 
vile in the fight of hs pcople. Now we may thus 


expofe ourlelves and our functions to © diſgrace, 
— 11 
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not only by actions really and notoriouſly ſinſul, but 
alſo by ſuch as carry wich them a f. mblance of evil. 
There is indeed this difference betwixr actions certainly 
and confeſſedly wicked, and ſuch as are evil in appear- 


nnce, that the former, being in their own nature evil, 


are more likely to be eſteemed ſuch by all or by moſt 


of thoſe who obſerve them; whereas actions truly and 


at the bottom good, but only of an evil aſpect and ſuſ- 
picious countenance, will not be in ſuch evident danger 
of being thought evil by wiſe and good-natured men, 


as by thoſe who are through ignorance diſpoſed to 


miſtake them, or through malice inclined to miſconſtrue 
them : but now it is our duty, who have dedicated 


| ourſelves to the Miniltry, to order all our actions in ſuch 
{| a manner, that we may not only gain the opinion of the 
| few good and wiſe, but moreover eſcape the cenſure of 
the molt ignorant and malicious: for, that we may not 


think that we are concerned to juſtify our conduct only 


to the ſenſible and wiſe, we are taught by St. Peter, 
that «© jt is the will of God, that by well-doing we 
„ ſhould put to ſilence the 1gnorance of fooliſh men.“ 
a That we may not ſatisfy ourſelves in being thought and 
| ſpoke well of by the charitable and good-natured, ve 
are inſtructed by the example of St. Paul, “ to do all 
| © we can do, that we may cut off occaſion of cenſure 
| * even from them which deſire occaſion.” That we 
may not confine our tenderneſs of offending to thoſe of 


our own faith and profeſſion, we are enjoined ** to pleate 


1 * all men in all things, and forbidden to give offence 


* to the Jews and to the Gentiles,” the declared ene- 


mies of our Religion, as well as to the Church of 


A a 3 God. 
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God. That we may not acquieſce in the good eſteem 


of our own friends and party, we are required to give 


no occaſion © to the adverſary to ſpeak reproachfully 


6 of us; but to ſhew inch uncorruptneſs and lincerity, 


„that he who is of the ——_ part may be aſhamed 
* having no evil thing to ſay,” That we may not think 


it will ſuffice us to clcape the cenſures of thoſe who 
take only a tranſient and ſuperficial view of things, our 
behaviour may be ſuch as will bear the ſtricteſt ſcru- 


tiny, that “we may not fall into the ſnare and reproach 
of the Devil,” 78 ds, which I need not tell you 
is another word for an inſidious accuſer; one that 


”% 


5 fifts the diſciples as wheat,” and could find ſomething 


to object againſt that man of whom it was declared, 


that“ there was none like him in the earth, a perfect 


% and an upright man, one that feared God, and 
& eſchewed evil.” In ſhort, that we may not conclude 


any one man whatſoever under ſuch a ſtate of ignorance 


or ſin, that we ought wholly to flight his opinion; and 


to be altogether indiffereat how our actions appear to 
him, we are taught“ by manifeſtation of the truth to 


* commend ourſelyes to every man's conſcience in the 


6 fight of God.” | 


And as this is the repea ated Joftrine of that Goſpel 
which WE preach unto our people as the rule of their 
practice, 2 and ought therefore to make the conſtant mea- 
fare of our own conduct, fo alſo is it ſtrongly founded 
in the reaſon and nature of the thing: for upon what. 
ever grounds the appearance of evil is to be avoided by 
us of the Clergy, whatever are the miſchievous effects 
of ſuch an appearance, whe ether the blaſting our own 
reputation, 


— Et. EO 
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reputation, which ought to be dear to all Chriſlians, 


and much more fo to us, or diſhonouring the name of 


God, whole more immediate ſervants we are; or tempt- 
ing others to ſin by the ſcandal of a ſeeming bad exam- 
ple; or the occaſioning them to offend by raſh and 


uncharitable cenſures caſt upon us; theſe are as likely 
to be the effects of ſuch an appearance, when our 
actions ſeem evil in the ſight of fooliſh and ungodly 
men, as when eſteemed ſuch in the opinion of r men of _ 


ſound piety and good underſtanding. 
If we of this Church and of this age are guilty of 


any real, or, which in the eye of the world is the ſame 
ting, of any ſeeming miſcarriages, we of all men 
muſt not hope that they ſhould paſs unobſerved or un- 
cenſured, The blind devotion of the Papiſt may diſ- 
poſe him to pay a profound veneration to his Prieſt, 
and to overlook in him whatever may leſſen that impli- 


cit reverence; and the Diſſenter's charity will be ſure 


to caſt a veil over the nakedneſs of his Teacher: but 
--.- he Flock, over whom we are appointed to watch, ſel- : 
dom fail to return the kind office, and to become our 
overſeers; and what uſe ſoever we make of the trum- 
pet which is put into our hands to warn the people of 
| their fin and danger, they are ſure © to cry aloud and 
4 ſpare not, but to lift up their voices to ſhew the 
| * Clergy their tranſgreſſions, and the houſe of Levi 
« their ſins.” | 
Ihat ſpirit of calumny and a es, which was wont 
to lurk in corners, and to whiſper 1 in ſecret places, doth 
now affect to appear in public, and to defy all authority 
both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil; and our holy profullon 
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is the priacipal mark at which licentious and profane 
\\riters ſhoot out their arrows, even bitter and reproach- 
ful words. III- nature and ſourneſs of temper render 
ſome men, in whom they are ſtrongly rooted and highly 
predominant, very averſe to obſerve any thing com- 
mendable, and very quick ſighted to diſcover ſomething 
highly blameable in the conduct of thoſe who ſet up 
ta be guides, inſtructors, and comptrollers of others. 
This willingneſs to find fault with thoſe whoſe office it 
is to admeniſh them of their faults, puts them upon 
nicely weighing and examining what they have before- 
hand reſolved to condemn. If our actions, as to the 
main ſabſtance of them, are blameleſs and irreproveable, 

yet theſe men infidioufly enquire, what one circum- 
tance can be pitched upon, which, by being chargeable 


with ſome blemiſh it might have been clear of, or 


wanting ſome degree of perfection it might have had, 
may cat a ſlain and blot upon the whole action, and 
render it at leaſt of a doubtful and ſuſpicious nature. 
Pur when this ill humour is ſet on work by paſſion or 
reſentment, when perſons thus naturally diſpoſed to 
find fault with us are provoked by any imagined injury 
or flight to examine our conduct, then the enquiry is 
{till more ſtrict and ſevere; then they look narrowly. 
into all our paths, and“ ſet a print upon the heels of 
our feet; oy number our ſteps, aud watch over all 
« cur goings.” Malice whets the induſtry of the 


ſearch, ard impatience of being diſappointed in this 


enquiry will not ſuffer them to Aefiſt, till by a long 


train of deductions they have at laſt, as they imagine, 
found 
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found that to be true, which they at firſt only wiſhed 
or ſuppoſed to be ſo. 
Some there are who are apt to judge the worſt of 


every man, but more eſpecially of the Clergy, purely 


to ſhew their talent in judging ; they have, as they 


| pretend, read books and men; they have conſulted the 
laws and inclinations of human nature; they have 
taken as it were into pieces, and examined the firſt 
1 4 ſprings of each motion and action; they have learnt 


to diſtinguiſh bet wixt appearances and realities, and to 


diſcover the wolf or fox that lurks under ſheeps- cloath- 


ing; and, by a cloſe inſight and deep penetration into 
the working of mens minds, they have diſcovered that 


all men, Clergy as well as Laity, are alike wicked and 
vicious; that Virtue and Piety are only empty names, 
and conſiſt in a bare outward ſhew; and that if the ge- 
nerality of thoſe of our profeſſion ſeem to be leſs ſcan- 
| dalous in their lives than other men, It is only en = 
| they are more dextrous hypocrites. OTE 


Againſt the ſuſpicions and cenſures of ſuch men as 
theſe there is no fence whatſoever that will certainly 
and infallibly ſecure us: but the belt ſhield we can poſ- 


 fibly take up, and the moſt likely to repel theſe fiery 
darts of the wicked, is an innocent and unblameable life, 
and a ſtrict care to abſtain not only from groſs and noto- 
rious crimes, but alſo from all appearance of evil. We 
miy not be able with all our care and circumſpection to 
auoid the reproaches of thoſe who are the enemies of 


our perſons, of our principles, of our order, of the 
Goſpel which we preach, of the Lord and Maſter 


whom we ſerye; but ſtill it is our duty to uſe our utmoſt 


endea- 
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endeavour to avoid thoſe cenſorious reſlections, which 
after the utmoſt ſtretch of our moſt vigorous endeavours 
we may not always be able to avoid. For I take it to 
be a wrong notion, that we are never to aim at any _ 
but what we have ſome probable hopes of attaining 

| that indeed can be no part of our indiſpenſable auty, 
- which it is not in our power to perform; but that may 
be the object of our earneſt endeavour, which we ſhall 
never actually compaſs. As we are commanded to 

follow peace with all men,“ though we muſt deſpair 
of ever obtaining, eſpecially in ſuch diſtracted times as 


theſe, what we are bound ſtill to purſue; ſo we are re- 


quired © to provide things honeſt, or creditable in the 
« ſfjght of all men,” although the utmoſt proviſion we 
can make for this purpoſe may in the event prove inef- 
fectual. The difficulty therefore, or even the moral 
impoſſibility of approving our conduct to the judgement 
of all who are witneſſes of it, ought not to be urged 
as an excuſe for our not attempting it, but ſhould 
| quicken our care, and ſtir up our vigilance, and make 
us exert our very utmoſt endeavour, that we may, as 
far as is poflible, ſucceed in this laudable attempr. 
Now, we may with greater confidence promiſc our- 
| ſelves ſucceſs in theſe endeavours, if, in order to eſcape 

| the cenſures, and to gain the good opinion of our * 
we obſerve the following directions. 
I. That we be inwardly and ſincerely good. 3 
II. That we be prudent and eircumſpect in our out- 8 
| ward behaviour. : 
III. That we take ef] * care to diſtinguiſh our good 
and innocent actions from thoſę vices with which they are 


mo: { likely to be confounded, 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, The foundation of a fair appearance to the 
world muſt be primarily laid in the inward ſincerity of the 


heart; for the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt, and perhaps the only 


way to appear good and virtuous, is really to be ſuch 
as we defire to appear. A vital ſenſe of our duty to 
God, whoſe Miniſters we are, and a conſcientious care 


| of offending Him, to whom we are in the firſt place 
- accountable, muſt be the predominant principle that 
gives laws to all we think, or ſpeak, or do; that whilſt 
we thus ſincerely endeavour to approve ourſelves to him 
* before whom all things are naked,” we may promiſe 
| ourſelves a good name amongſt men, and gain the afec- 
tion and eſteem of our people, both as the natural effect 
of a ſtrict care in nothing to offend, and alſo as the 
gracious reward of an unfeigned piety towards God: as 
we have a ſure Goſpel-promiſe, © that if we firſt ſeek 

« the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs,” all 


other things which we want, the neceſſaries and com- 
forts of life, ſhall be ſuperadded to us; ſo may we in the 


like manner ſecurely depend upon the goodneſs of God, 
that if we make it our principal aim to approve 
- ourſelves in his ſight, He, who can turn the hearts of 
men as he pleaſes, will diſpoſe them to think well of 


us, and to judge favourably and tenderly of all our 


actions. 


An honeſt ſimplicity of manners, and an unaffected 
openneſs of acting, without our taking care to ſhew it, 


muſt of itſelf plainly appear in whatever we do: for if, 
by any ſhew of artifice or cunning, we of the Clergy, 
whom nothing ſo much becomes, and from whom no- 
thing is ſo much expected, as plainneſs and fincerity, do 


ouce 


* 
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once get the character of crafty and deſigning men; if 
we give ourſelves leave to do any thing which looks 
like a trick, though it be for compaſſing even a good 
end; whatever we afterwards do, be our intentions 
ne ver fo ſincere, will lie open to the ſuſpicion of falſhood 
and deceit: our actions, although to the eye they may 
lave the gloſs and ſtamp of Virtue, will ſtill be thought 
forged and counterfeit; and thoſe who have once diſ- 
covered our tricking and double-dealing, will think 
they have hit upon the right key to decypher the whole 
ſecret of our conduct. But now, on the other ſide, when 
Integrity and an uniform practice of Virtue, founded 
upon religious principles, and ſhining through the 
whole courſe of our lives and converſations, have once 
_ eſtabliſhed our character, and procured us a good eſteem 
in the world, this reputation will be the beſt guard 
againſt unkind ſuſpicions and ſevere cenſures; what is 
- doubtful in our carriage, and admits of ſeveral inter- 
pretations, will be conſtrued in analogy to what was 
without controverſy worthy of praiſe ; an eſteem for 
our perſons, gained by what we have done confeſſedly 
well, will incline men to judge the beſt of thoſe actions 
which are not manifeſtly evil; and thoſe who have 
entertained a favourable opinion of us for our former 


good life, will be willing to continue it, to ſhew the / 


 lteadineſs of their own judgement, as well as out of 
| affection towards us. For it is in this caſe as in the point 
of Honour; the niceſt judges of which will permit that 
to paſs uncenſured in men of known and acknowledged 
bravery, which in others of untried or ſuſpected courage 
they would be ſure to brand with the deepeſt marks of 
_ CEE: 
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infamy and reproach ; ſo frequent is it, and withal ſo 
reaſonable, that the ſame actions ſhould have a far difſer- 
ent aſpe& and appearance when performed by perions 
whoſe characters are not all alike. 
And as it is thus neceſſary, in order to our avoiding all 
appearance of evil, in the firſt place to purge our con- 
ſciences from every evil work, and to root out of our 
hearts thoſe ſeeds of vice, which, if they be ſuffered to 
remain there, will ſome time or other ſprout forth into 
unſeemly and ſcandalous actions; fo, in the 
| Second place, it will be highly expedient for us to be 
_ prudent and circumſpect in our outward behaviour. 
For, that our actions may ſhine forth in their full beauty 
that there may nothing cleave to them, which may ſully 
their brightneſs, that they may attract the eyes of all 
beholders, and be approved not only by thoſe who take 


a ſuperficial view of them, but even by ſuch as examine 


them with the greateſt care and nicety, it is neceſſary 
that ſome ſhare of the wiſdom of the ſerpent be ſuper- 
added to the i innocence of the dove. This Prudence, 
though not requiſite in the ſame degree as Integrity, 
yet when joined with it, will be of marvellous uſe 
to give a due luſtre to Virtue, and to ſet it forth to the 
utmoſt advantage. For though it is poſſible for men 
naturally diſpoſed towards goodneſs, to be <xceccingly 
| honeſt, who are not extremely wife; yet this unguarded 
ſimplicity is apt to betray well-meaning and ſincere per- 
ſons of our profeſſion, inured to ſolitude and retirement, 
and unacquainted with the world, into ſome ſingularities 
and indiſcretions, which often cait a blemiſh both on 
: them, and on thoſe virtues which they Practiſe with 
good 
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good intentions, but with ill grace. For to make honeſt, 


virtuous, and religious actions look well, it is not enough 
that as to the main ſubſtance and matter of them they 
be agreeable to the laws of God, but there is ſomething 


farther requiſite in the very manner of their performance, 


to render them reputable, and to procure them a vene- 


rable eſteem. That they may not want the utmoſt 
beauty of which they are capable, nor fail to recom- 


mend themſelves to the approbation of all who obſerve 
them, we muſt always aim at that decorum which 
ariſes from our acting ſuitably not only to the rules of 


our Religion as we are Chriſtians, but to our profeſſion 
as we are Clergymen, and to our rauk and condition 


as we are placed in an higher or lower ſtation of the 


Church: which decency of acting, wherever it doth 
appear, doth mightily attract the eſteem and applauſe of 


men ; but which is not wontto appear in the condu of 


any but perſons of conſummate wiſdom and great ex- 
perience, as well as of honeſt minds and unblemiſhed | 


integrity. 


Not only « whatſ92rer things are tru e, whatſoever 
„things are honeſt, wh atſoerer t tings are juſt, hat- 
« ſoever things are lovely, v hatſocver things are of 
« good report;ꝰ on theſe things we are required to 


think; and we muſt think of them, in order to our 


doing ſach things. Towards doing ſuch things as are 
true, a ſincere love of truth will go a great way; to- 
wards doing ſuch things as are honeſt, an honeſt mind 
will mightily diſpoſe us; towards doing fach things as 
are juſt, an upright intention will very much contribute; 
but, in order to our doing ſuch things as are amiable and 
re- 
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reputable, there is farther requiſite a nice obſervation 


of what paſſes in the world, and an accurate judgement 


to diſcern, and care in our own conduct to imitate, 


that way and manner of acting which makes ſome good 
| men beloved and eſteemed ; whilſt others, who are 
* equal to them in goodneſs, but inferior in prudence, 


are, if not perfectly hated, yet at leaſt very much 


| flighted and deſpiſed. 


Next to that honeſt ſincerity of heart, md] integrity 


of mind, which I recommended to you, my Reverend 
Brethren, in the firſt place as the ſureſt way to ſecure 
your actions from an evil appearance; and to that pru- 
dence and circumſpection, which I have in the ſecond 
place recommended as the beſt guard of Integrity, and 
greateſt ornament of Virtue ; I offer it to you as a third = 


rule, well worthy of your obſervance, that, in the order- 


ing of your lives and converſations, you take all poſſible ; 


care to diſtinguiſh your innocent and good actions from 


thoſe faults and vices with which they are moſt likely to 


be confounded. For, in order to avoiding an evil ap- 
pearance to the world, nothing can be more uſeful than 


a diſtin notion of the ſimilitude there is betwixt ſome 
virtues and fome vices, and a ſtrict care that our good 
and laudable, or at leaſt unblameable actions, be not 
miſtaken for thoſe evil ones which they have any re- 
ſemblance to. For in aii objects which are taken the 
one for the other, there muſt be ſome ſhadow of likeneſs. 

to occaſion this miſtake; and in the particular caſe novr 
before us, there is ſcarce any V ice which doth not borrow 

e e of ſome virtue; or any virtue which to a tian- 


hent and carelefs view may not perhaps Go em io have the 
colour 
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colour of ſome vice. This likeneſs it is, which gives 
room to the erroneous judgements of the ignorant, and 
the wilful miſrepreſentations of the malicious; without 
tb is, there would be nothing to miſguide the one, nothing 


for the other to pervert: ſo that, if we would ſecure our 


innocent or even commendable actions from an evil ap- 
pearance to our people, diligent caution muſt be uſed 
by us, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe particular vices for 
which they are moſt likely to be miſtaken. 
Would a truly zealous perſon not be looked upon or 
repreſented as fiery and hot-headed; lie muſt take ſtrict 
care, that his zeal be guided with knowledge, and tem- 
pered with charity ; that it bear a due proportion to the 
objects he is zealous for or againſt; that it be more 
converſant about things, than about perſons; that he 
be not zealous for little things, and unconcerned about 
greater; that he be not more zealous for or againſt an 
indifferent rite or ceremony, than for the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion itſelf, or againſt Infidelity ; that his zeal be not 
ſo intemperate and outrageous, as to eat him up, or to 
put him upon dea vouring his Chriſtian Brethren. 1 
| Would a moderate perſon avoid the imputation of 
. being juke-warm, he muſt take care that he be mode- 
rate only | in ſuch things where there 1s danger of exceſs, 
and where confequent| y there is rcom and occaſion for 
moderation; where a mean is commendable, he muſt 
neither fy too high, nor creep too low; but in thoſe 
things in which it is laudabls to excel, he muſt not 
affect moderation; about things in their nature, in their 
uſe, and in their conſequence altogether indifferent, he 
may be indifferent, or not much concerned; but be 
1 ſhould 
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ſhould neither be, nor defire to be thought, a moderate 


lover of Piety and Virtue, of Peace and Order; one 


that hath a moderate concern for the laws and liberties 
of his Country, for the welfare and proſperity of his 


Church, for the honour, ſafety, or life of his Prince. 
There are many cther Virtues which have the like 


* affinity to ſome vices; as for inſtance, humility and mean- 
neſs, meekneſs and inſenſibility, prudence and craft, 


ſteadineſs and obſtinacy, frugality and avarice; a juſt 


care to preſerve the rights of the Church, and a ſordid 


regard to our own perſonal intereſt ; the challenging 
from our people that reſpect which is due to our charac- 


ter, and an undue affeQation of honour to our perſons : 
not to mention ſeveral others of the like affinity, which, 
by the reſemblance they have one to the other, and by 


being often called by each other's names, are ſo liable 


to be taken one for the other, that, unleſs we attend 


carefully to thoſe peculiar circumſtances in which they 


differ, and ſtudy to expreſs theſe diſtinct characters in 

our practice, the world muſt be much better-natured 

than we have reaſon to expect it ſhould be, if “ our 
1 od be not often evil ſpoken of. « 
| I ſhall not be thought by you, my Reverend Walen CER 
to have inſiſted too largely, or too earneſtly, on the 


duty incumbent upon us, who are Miniſters of the Goſ- 


{| pel, ſo to order all our actions, and ſo to behave our- 
1 ſelves in our ſeveral offices and miniſtrations, as to avoid 
every thing which may appear unſeemly, i it be con- 
ſidered that our Church hath made Decency the ſole 
ground and foundation of many of her Canons and Con- 


ſtitutions, and bath enjoined ſeveral things not as in 
Vox. IV. . their 
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their own nature abſolutely good, but as in their ſeverat 
places highly becoming; and hath prohibited many 
things not as eſſentially evil, but as highly indecent. 
Thus, when the Church enjoins decency of apparel to 
ber Miniſters in the 74th Canon, ſhe therein profeſſes to 
follow the example of “ the true, ancient, and flou- 
„ riſhing Churches of Chriſt, which, being ever deſirous 


ce that her Prelacy and Clergy might be had as well in _= 


© outward reverence, as otherwiſe regarded for the 
„ worthineſs of their Miniſtry, did think it fit, by a 
* preſcript form of decent and comely apparel, to have 
e them known to the people, and thereby to receive 
ce the honour and eſtimation due to the fpecial Meſſen- 
« gers and Miniſters of Almighty God.“ And that ig- 
norant people might not miſtake, or flanderous folks 
miſrepreſent, the intentions of the Church in prefcribing 
ſuch particular habits, ſhe hath in that Canon plainly 
declared her meaning to be; “ not to attribute any holi- 
© neſs or ſpecial worthineſs to the ſaid garments, but for 


„ decency, gravity, and order.“ 


In the 75th Canon concerning ſober converſation re- 
quired i in Miniſters, regard is had not only to ſobriety, 
but alſo to decency, There have been conſultations in 
the laſt Convocation, whether it might not be proper to 
extend that Canon againſt frequent reſorting to taverns 
and ale-houſes, and playing at dice, cards, and tables, 
to other inſtances of the ſame or like kind; which though 
not vibolly unawful, nor in the Laity difallowable, yet 


in the Clergy are of evil fame, and tend to the diminu- 


tion of their character; but whether any ſuch enlarge - 
ment of the Canon ſhall be thought expedient or not, 
every 
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every prudent and grave Clergyman will make it a rule 


to himſelf, from which he will not lightly {werre, to ab- 


ſain from all actions, however innocent, which have 
the ſemblance of evil; and if there be any other places 


the reſorting to which may be of as ill fame as the fre- 
quenting taverns or ale-houſes, or any other games or 
ſports as improper for a Clergyman to indulge himſelf 


in as thoſe ſpecificd in the Canon, or any other actions 
of any kind whatſoever, which may give offence to ſober- 


| minded Chriſtians, and bring a ſcandal upon his Minif- 
| try, he will be as careful to keep at a diſtance from all 
ſuch actions, as if they were in the Canon expreſsly . 
| and by name forbidden. 


When it is by our Eccleſiaſtical * provided, that 


there ſhall be © a font of ſtone in every Church or Cha- 


te pel for the more decent adminiſtration of Baptiſm, 
“Can. 81; that decent tables ſhall be provided and 


placed for the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
and that theſe ſhall from time to time be kept and re- 
| * paired in ſeemly manner, and covered in the time of 
e divine ſervice with a carpet of filk or other decent 
te ſtulf, and with a fair linen cloth at the time of mini- 
e ſtration, as becometh that table, Can. 82; ; that the 
i: « Church-wardens ſhall provide a comely and decent pul- 
| « pit, to be ſcemly kept for the preaching of God's 


" word, Can. 83; that all things in the Church ſhall 


| © be kept in ſuch an orderly and decent fort, without 
2 quſt, or any thing that may be —— beſt. 
| © becomcth the Houſe of God, Can. 84:“ Plain it is, 
and by the framers of theſe laws plainly declared, that 


Bb2 in 
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in all ſacred offices, and by all ſacred perſons, 2 great 
regard ought to be had to decency. 
Herein therefore, my beloved Brethren, Iet us exer-- 
ciſe ourlelves, © to have always a conſcience void of 
« offence,” in the ſirſt place © towards God,” and in 
the ſecond place towards men” alſo : let us endeavour 
to be not only © harmleſs, but blameleſs ; the ſons of 
God without rebuke, in the midſt of a crooked and | 
* perverſe generation, among whom let us ſhine as 
lights in the world.” And in order to preſerve this 
unſullied character, let us approve ourſelves true and 
genuine Sons of the Church of England, by a ſteady 
adherence to its doctrines, a devout celebration of Its 
_ worſhip, and a ſtrict conformity to its orders, rules, and 
 Eiſciptine. And among the other doQrines of our 
Church, let us be ſtedfaſt to thoſe principles of Loy- 
alty by which our Church hath been long diſtinguiſhed, 
and for which it hath been often reproached ; let us not 
eſpouſe thoſe principles, let us not imitate thoſe prac- 
\ tices of diſobedience and reſiſtance, ' againſt which we 
have been wont to expreſs ſo juſt and commendable a 
zeal ; let us ſeriouſly conſider, how indelible a brand of v8 
TOR and ſcandal we ſhould bring upon ourſelves, upon 


our order, and upon our Church; how juſtly we ſhould * 


be liable to the imputation of the fouleſt hypocriſy, 
and groſſeſt prevarication with God and man, if, after 
all our profeſſions of loyalty, after having bound upon 
our ſouls the duties of faithfulneſs and allegiance to 

his preſent Majeſty by ſolemn and repeated oaths, ue 
ſhould break theſe bonds aſunder, and caſt away theſe 
cords from us; if, whilſt in the daily prayers of our 


Church 
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Vhurch we pretend“ muſt heartily to beſeech God with 
his favour to behold our moſt gracious Sovereign, and 
** to ſtrengthen him, that he may vanquiſh and over- 
& come all his enemies,” we ourſelves ſhould be found 
in the number of thoſe enemies; if, whilit at our ap- 
proaches to the Holy Altar we pray unto God, “ that 
ce we, duly conſidering whoſe authority our King bath, 
© may faithfully ſerve, honour, and humbly obey him 
ce according to God's bleſſed word and ordinance,” we 
ſhould any way diſſerve, diſhonour, and diſobey him, in 
open defiance of God's word and ordinance. 

In ſpeaking to this head, I have purpoſely choſe to 
addreſs myſelf to you in the ſame words which I made 


auʒſe of the laſt year in a Sermon preached at my Cathe- 
[data at a public ordination, and before a great audi- 
e nce, whilſt the Rebellion was at the higheſt; left, if I 


ſhould expreſs my diſlike of it ſince its being ſuppreſſed 
in higher terms than I did whilſt the event was dubious, 
I ſhould lay myſelf open by ſuch an appearance to thoſe. 
ſuſpicions and cenſures, which I have been cautioning 
you with the utmoſt diligence to avoid. 
And here I gladly embrace this opportunity of return- 


[ing my thanks to you, my Reverend Brethren of this 
City of Briſtol, for your ready and chearful compliance 


with the inſtructions I ſent you to put your reſpective 


aucditories in mind of their ſworn duty of allegiance to 


the King, at that critical juncture, when we were alar- 
med with the report of a deſigned attack upon this cit7 
by the favourers of the Rebellion; whereby you gare 
ſuch a proof of your fidelity and allegiance to his Ma- 
jeſty, as few ſubjeQs of our profeſſion had an opportu- 
— 1 nity 
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nity of giving, and ſuch an one 2s muſt ſatisfy ali un- 
pꝛicjudiced perſons of your fincere and hearty affection 
to the prefent Government; in which I hope you will, 
notwitliſtanding any diſcouragements you may meet with 
by any ill treatment from your tello'- lubjects, ſicadily 
and unalterably perſevere. 

Let us, my Brethren, give no occaſion to our adverſa. 
rics, either in regard to our loyalty, or in any other 
reſpect whatſoever, to ſpeak reproachſully of us; but let 
us on all occaſions, and in all parts of our conduct, ſhew 
ſuch uncorruptneſs and ſincerity, that thoſe who are our 
<wvowed or concealed enemies * be aſhamed, having 
© no evil thing to ſpeak of us.“ 

Departuce from iniquity, and holineſs of life, are 
required in all who name the name of Chriſt; but from 
us, who are the ſtewards of the myſteries of the Goſpel 
and the diſpenſers of his Holy Sacraments, higher de- 
grees of piety, and more eminent inſtances of virtue, are 
ape both by God and man; as we are ſeparated 
from others by the ſacredneſs of our function, ſo we 
ought in all our actions, and in the whole tenour of our 
converfation, to diſtinguiſh ourſelves from the bulk of 
mankind. = 


Let me therefore earneſtly beſeech you, my Brethren — 


and dearly beloved Sons! in Chriſt, to be mindful of that 
bigh calling, which our bleſſed Lord and Saviour hath 
dignified you with. If you deſire, if you expect, as 
you reaſonably may, to be rev erenced by your people, 

learn firſt to reverence yourſelres;z that no man may 


deſpiſe you, keep at the utmoſt diſtance from every thing 


which may render you mean and contemptible ; have a 
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due regard to the dignity of your ſ:crel character; and 
in order to ſupport that dignity, let your good works 
ſhine forth with ſuck a luſtre, that choſe who ſee them 


may honour you, and your order, for you work's lake, 
and“ may glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
I tranſmitted to you a circular letter directed to me, 


and to the reſt of the Biſhops of this province, from his 
Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The rules 
laid down therein are conſonant to the Canons of our 


Church, and to {yrmer injunctions, ſet forth ſince the 


Reformation by regal or metropolitical authority, and 

are not new, but revived; they were unanimouſly agreed 
to by all the Eiſnops who were preſent at the framing 
of them; they ſcem to have a manifeſt tendency to the | 


honour of God, and to the edification of his Church; 


and by our conformity to them in our ſeveral ſtations, 


as far as they reſpectively concern us, we ſhall make 


the moſt ſuitable and moſt acceptable retura to our moſt. 
reverend Metropolitan, for the late ſignal proof he bath 
given us of his firm reſolution to oppoſe with his ut 


moſt power and vigour all dangerous innovations and 


encroachments that may be hereafter attempred upon 
the eſtabliſhment of the Church; whoſe proſperity, 
welfare, and intereſt, he hath hereby ſhewn himſelf to 


have much at heart. And I doubt not but you, my 


| Brethren, will carefully obſerve theſe directions, both 
out of the common duty you owe to him as our Metro- 
politan, and out of that peculiar reſpe& which you of 
this place have for him as a native and ornament of this 
country ?. 


* Archbiſhop Wake was a native of the County of Dorſet. 
. 2 
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XXII. ARCHDEACON BENTLEY'S SPEECH 
TO THE CLERGY OF ELY; AT Hls 


VISITATION HELD IN CAMBRIDGE, 
Dec. 13, 1716, 


MY REVERE END BRETHREN OF THE CLERGY, 


1 N a ſeaſon fo very ſevere, and on the ſhorteſt days of 
the year, when it wants an apology for even calling 


you together, it would be a double fault to detain you 
with a long and tedious Charge. I ſhall only therefore 


in few words congratulate you and myſelf upon the 


happy Change in public affairs, ſince my laſt Viñtation. 


The face of things was at that time very cloudy and me- 
lancholy; an open Rebellion broken out in the bowels of 
the land: but at preſent, by the bleſſing of God, it 


has recovered its former countenance and air. 
henceforth, under the fortitude, wiſdom, and clemency 
of our moſt gracious Sovereign King George, by his 


mild victories at home, and his prudent alliances abroad, 


ve may ſurely preſage and promiſe, as now commenced 


and flowing on, a moſt proſperous age ro Great-Britain. 


And in this pleafing proſpe& we of the Clergy have 


particular reaſon to rejoice above our fellow · ſubjects of 
the Laity, when we patiently conſider the deplorable con- 

dition of the Miniſters of our Church, had the fortune 

of the ſword fallen out contrary, and had a Popiſh Pre- 


dender been placed on che Throne. 


1 
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I need not now paint to you what horrid ſcenes were 


prepared for us, had we once lain at the feet of our 
Popiſh enemies abroad: a Church (as it has long been 
managed) whoſe very mercies are cruel, whoſe promiſes 
are all deceits, whoſe riches and power (the two grand 
aims of their polity) are our own certain beggary and 
| flavery. On this, I fay, I need not now expatiate, 
having lately done it in a Sermon, which, fince our laſt 


meeting, I had the honour to preach before this learned | 


 UVoiverſity. 


But whatT would now V rexingk to you is, the uſage that 


Vas intended us by the once pretended members of our 
| own Church, © who (in the Apoſtle's ſtyle) went out 

| © from us, but were not of us: for if they had been - 

| * us, they would no doubt have continued with us.” 


Theſe, by the haſty publication of ſome poſthumous 
writings of their ſuperiors, have diſcovered how kindly 


they would have uſed their Brethren of the Clergy, 

even thoſe that were moſt tender to them, and perhaps 

contributed to their ſubfiſtance; had their pretended 
Prince been once ſettled ſecure in the Monarchy. 


Every one of us Clergy-men preſent whoſe age does 5 
not date his orders before the Revolution, and, except a 


1] ſmall handful, the whole complex of the Engliſh Clergy = 
© = (for even our ſeniors were to be brought in guilty by a 
3 ſecondary fetch), muſt have diſclaimed and renounced his 

preſent orders, and the younger and major part of us 


their very baptiſm ; unleſs we choſe to incur the nominal 15 
crime of ſchiſm, and the real penalty of deprivation. 
We muſt have owned, and publicly profeſſed, that the 
nigheſt exerciſes of our miniſterial function have been 


all 


3 
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all along invalid and null, nay ſinful and abominable to 
God; that conſequently all Church-preferments, pol- 
ſeſſed by any of us under ſuch incapacity, were uſurped, 
forfeited, and actually void; not dignitics only and 
|  Parochaal livings, but all thoſe maſterſhips and fellow. 
| ſhips of both Univerſities, which ſtatutably (as moſt of 
them do) require Holy orders. Theſe preferments, if 
continued to any of us, whether by favour or neglect, 
muſt have been humbly accepted by us as a new preſen- 
tation and gift: and whom of us they would have con- 
tinued in the prieſtly office, by abfolution, confirmation, 
or re-ordination (words equivalent in real effect), would 
have lain entirely at their judgement and good-will ; that 
is, if our preferment was of good value, and an agreea- 
ble morſel to our Maſters, we muſt either have de · 
ſcended to ſome poorer benefice in the Church, or to 
the common condition and ſtation of a Layman. This 
pious and charitable ſcheme was ready prepared for us 
all, whenever they ſhould have power to put it in exe- 
cution; and to juſtify or colour it, ſuch new doctrines, 
ſuch abſurd poſitions, were hammered and forged, a 
ſap and undermine the main foundations of Chriſtianity; 
as make the very charter of man's ſalvation precarious : 
aud uncertain; as would render the whole vilible 
Church a meer oſſice of Heraldry ; as were all adapted 
to ſecular and political VIEWS, with a ſpirit truly Machia- 
vilian and Jeſuitical. 
This laſt will clearly appear, if we recollect che pro- ” 
; greſs of their artifices for the ſpace of ſome years paſt. 
The brit ſtep was a pretended attack upon the Diſſen- 
ters, the invalidity of Lay -baptiſm: though in this point 
: 3 | _— | the 
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che Diſſenters were of all men the leaſt concerned; the 


Calvinian doctrine being more ſtrict and rigorous againſt 


Lay-baptiſm, than either the Primitive Church's or our 


own. Why then, againſt the Diſſenters? But the hook 


lay hid and out of fight, in the inference or ſecond pro- 


poſition? Lay-baptiſm is invalid but the Diſſenting Mi- 
niſters are mere Laymen, for want of Epiſcopal orders: 
therefore they cannot effaciouſly baptize. Thus a Cal- 


vinian poſition, untaught by our Church, was craftily 


aſſumed, afferted, and eſpouſed, on purpoſe to unchriſ- 


ten all the Calviniſts themſelves, and with them the 
much greater part of the whole Reformation. Horrible 


to ſpeak or think! but the authors and firſt hroachers of 
it had a politic aim in it. Twas directly leveled at the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion; againſt the illuſtrious Houſe of 
| Hanover, which by this wonderful dogrine was to be 


wholly excluded out of the Church of Chriſt; and their 


| tacit conſequence was ready and plain, that of two evils 


it was better to have A a Papiſt c cn the Throne than a 


Pagan. 


This unchriſtening ee ſo falſe, fol injurious to 


: God and man, quite contrary to the good old doctrine 


of our Reformed Anceſtors in England, and calculated 
by its contrivers merely for worldly ends and the Pre- 


tender's ſervice, was deliy ered out and retailed with 


zeal, as a moſt important point of Faith and Salvation. 


And too many of our younger Clergy, well-meaning 
men, and quite ignorant of the drift of ir, preached 
ſtrenuouſly the new opinion; drawn in by the ſpecious 
| bait of adding dignity and Fe to their own 


Epiſcopal orders. Fs 
Bax 
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Bat ſee now the ſecond ſtep of our politic Theo - 


jogues. They kept in reſerve a diſtinction, to be pro- 
_ duced at a proper juncture, that reduced and ſunk us 


all, even thoſe that had laboured for them, and pro- 
claimed the higheft neceſſity of Epiſcopal orders and 
Clerical baptiſm, to as low a condition as the very 
Calviniſts themſelves. For Epiſcopal orders, which 
ve thought ourſelves poſſeſſed of, were in their ſecret 


ſenſe within a very narrow compaſs, being proper to 


ſuch only as had received their ordination from the 
| hands of the deprived Biſhops, or their clandeſtine ſuc- 
ceſſors. So that every one of us were in an inſtant to be 


voted mere Laymen; and the junior part of us to be 


on the ſelf-ſame level with the unbaptized Indians, to 
de left (without ſome kind help) to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God. Thus the firſt poſition was minted to 

_ reſtore their pretended Prince; and the ſecond, when 
that reſtoration was got, to get into their own hands all 


the rich preferments of England. 


Without doubt, this laſt doctrine was to be 8 ; 
fuppreit and concealed, till the occaſion was ripe for it; 
and in the mean time their deluded aſſiſtants were to be 
ſoothed and cajoled with ambiguous words about the 
Promiſed grandeur and ſplendor of the Engliſh Church. 


But the Modellers and Projectors of this ſcheme hap- 


pening to die; their Inferiors, out of a blind veneration 
for their invaluable remains &, were ſo providentiallyinfa- 
tuated, as to print and publiſh them quite out of ſeaſon; 
while they ſtill wanted the help of thoſe whom they 
deſigned to make dupes of; while their Pretender 


affairs were in the utmoſt deſperation. 


* This ſeems to allude particularly to the Works of Dr. 
Hickes and Bp. Bull. 


a tl . 2 4 


This 
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This certainly, or nothing can, will open the eyes of 
every Clergyman amongſt us; even of thoſe whom 


| theſe Managers had decoyed, either into a compaſſionate 
ſenſe of their ſufferings, or a kind opinion of their cauſe, 


or an indifference about the great event. And from 
henceforth every one of us muſt needs efteem and con- 


* gratulate the eſtabliſhment of the Monarchy in the ſame 
I Royal race that now poſſeſſes it (the only Proteſtant 


blood of the renowned family of the Stuarts), as the fole 


ſecurity of his Religion, his Chriſtian liberty, his pre- 
ferment, his very profeſſion: ſince he finds that on 


both hands he was marked but for a ſacrifice, on the 
one to his incapable adverſaries the Romans abroad, on 


le other to his ambitious and prevarictivg brethren at 
"1 home. 


XXIV. EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH o 


LORD LANSDOWNE, AGAINST fs 
OCCASIONAL CONFORMITY BILL, 
Dec. 19, 1718. 


F any man can * as much for me Diſſenters, let 
him ſpeak. The Reverend Prelates, who have 


: « exerted in this debate, having been prepared to ful- 


© minate againſt the Teſt, without being admitted into 
the ſecret of withdrawing the queſtion, have unfor- 
© tunately employed their quivers in the air. 


* Printed from Bp. Atterbury's MS, 


* One 
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« One indeed there is *, who muſt not be forgot; 


ce who, wandering beyond the reſt in a long hiſtorical 
© collection from pamphlets and libels, has let himſelf 


* Jooſe againſt the ſacred memory of the Royal Martyr; 
« He has accuſed him, if not of all Popery, of half 
ce Popery, very near Popery, almoſt all Popery. Why 
© would he not ſpeak ont? For what means this ſchool 
„ diſtinction betwixt almoſt all a Papiſt, and quite? 


© Hard fate of the beſt of men and of Kings! He who 
«< renounced the purple to preſerve the lawn, who 
© died for the Church, and who is commemorated as a 
* Martyr for the Church, is yet expoſed, within an age 


<« after his deſcent from the ſcaſfold to the grave, to be 
© murthered over again in fame, even in the Supreme 
“ Court of Judicature, by one in that Venerable Order, 


“ in that very Epiſcopacy, for which he ſacrificed his 
1 liberty, his life, his crown. 
The execrable wretch who ſevered his bead from his 


6 body, performed the inhuman office in a maſk ; but 
© this holy Executioner, who cuts what the axe could 


4 not hurt, what the Regicides could not take from him, 


his good name, has not been aſhamed to attempt it 
« bare-faced, It grieres me that this animadverfion 
* ſhould fall to my lot, to the lot of any private Lord: 
1 was in hopes a general indignation would have 
44 warmed this Noble Aſſembly to have made it their on 
act to reprehend ſuch irre verend ſlanders, as would 


ce have much better become a deſcendant from Brad- 


* ſhaw than a ſucceſſor of Jaud. But I aſk pardon; 


* this unlucky reflection may have tranſported me 


Dr. Gibſon, then Biſhop of Lincoln. _ 
pe e ce far. 


Te 


. 


ad- 


nz 


far. 
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& far. In a word, that I may not appear prejudiced to 


« merit in any man, I will conclude with this motion, 


4 That a liſt be laid before us of ſuch Diſſenters by . 
name as have in any kind merited from the publick, 
«and I will moſt readily come into any meaſures that 


« may diſtinguiſh them and their particular ſervice. 
God forbid but that they ſhould have their de- 


« ſerts! * 


XXV. BISHOP. ATTERBURY'S SPEECH IN 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS “, 
May 11, 7 


MI LORDS, EE 
I HAVE been under a very long and cloſe confine- 
1 ment, in which J have been treated by the perſon 
in whoſe immediate cuſtody I was with ſuch ſeverity, 


and fo great indignity, as I believe, no priſoner in the 
| Tower, of my age, infirmities, function, and rank, 


ever underwent : by which means, What little ſtrength 


| and uſe of my limbs J had, when committed in Auguſt 
! laſt, is now ſo far unpaired, that 1 am very unfit to 


* Collated with an authentic MS. in the poſſeſſion of Dr. 
Morice. The reader needs ſcarcely compare more than a 


ſingle paragraph, to be convinced of the mutilated ſtate in 
{ which this Speech has hitherto been preſented to the publick. 


Some whole ſentences were totally omitted, and the ſenſe of 


i many others "_ perverted. 


appear 
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appear before your Lordſhips on any occaſion ; eſpeci- 


ally when I am to make my defence againſt a bill of ſo 


extraordinary a nature and tendency. 


1 mention this, at the entrance of what I have to ſay, 
not ſo much in the way of complaint, as excuſe; hop - 
ing that, if I ſhould fail in any part of my own juſtifi- 
cation, your Lordſhips will impute ſuch defect to the 


true cauſe, not my want of innocence or arguments to 
ſupport it (my Counſel *, I thank them, have amply 
ſhewed that I want neither), but to the great weakneſs 
of body and mind under which I at preſent labour. 


Such uſage, ſuch hardſhips of evefy kind, ſuch inſults 
as I have undergone, might have broken a more reſo- 
Jute ſpirit, and a much firmer conſtitution than has fallen 


to my ſhare. 


Your Lordſhips were pleaſed to permit me to appear 


before the Commons , by my Counſel, or in perſon if 


I 


* Houſe of Commons, March 25. Mr. Speaker acquainted 
the Houſe, That he had this morning received a letter from 

« the Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, dated Tower, March 23. 

1722-3, That, his Lordſhip having received a copy of 


_ «© a Bill for inflifting certain pains and penalties upon him, 
4 for ſuppoſed crimes, of which he is innocent, he hoped 
* he ſhould be allowed to have Sir Conſtantine Phipps, and 
% William Wynne, Eſq. for his counſel; and Mr. Joſeph 
„Taylor and Mr. William Morice for his ſolicitors; to afhit 
him, in order to the making his defence; and that they 
may have free acceſs to him, to receive his inſtructions, 


„and give him their advice in private.” —Mr, (afterwards 
Serjeant) Wynne, conceiving himſelf reflected on many 
| years after for his conduct in this buſineſs, by a writer to 


| whoſe opinions every deference is due, thought proper to 
vindicate himſelf in ſome ** Obſervations,” which ſhall be 
printed immediately after the Biſhop's Speech. 


+ Houſe of Lords, March 29. A Petition of Francis 


| Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, priſoner in his Majeſty's — 


4 


—— — — 2 2 — 
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thought fit. Left that ſhonld be turned to my diſad- 
vantage, as in fact rhe Counſel“ for the bill have turned 
it, as if I declined any occaſion of juſtifying myſelf, I 
crave leave to acquaint your Lordſhips with ſome of the 
reaſons why I did not think fit to make uſe of the li- 


berty you gave me +; eſpecially ſince it ſeems to me to 


have been given with a tacit inſinuation, that if I. 
ſhould not think fit to make uſe of it, your Lordſhips 


would be no ways ans 


of London, was preſented to the Houfs, alt read ; ſetting 


forth, ** That, by order of the Houſe of Commons, he has 


received a copy of a Bill for in{lifting certain pains and 


« penalties upon him, for ſuppoſed crimes, of which he is 


innocent: That by another order of the faid Route ſupou 


“the Petitioner's letter to the Speaker), Counſel and Solicitors 


are allowed to come to him, to aſſiſt him in the making his 
defence. But the Petitioner finding, by a ſtanding order 
„of this honourable Houſe, of the 20th Januarv, 267 7. 
„That no Lord may appear by Counſel before the toute 


« of Commons, to anſwer any accuſation there ;* he is under 
© oreat difficulty. And that he may not do any thing which 


may give offence to their Lordihips, and be derogatory to 

„ the rights of Pcerage, in which, as a Member of this 
% Houſe, he has the honour to partake ; the Petitioner hum- 

_ « bly prays their Lordi hips dire ions, for his conduct in this 
. 5 | = ee 


* Mr. Reeve and Mr. W. earg. 
+ Houſe of Commans, April 4. Mr. ne acquainted 


the Houſe, That he had. fince he had taken the chair, re- 
ceived a letter from the Lord Bithop of Rocheſter; which is 


Lordihip deſired might be commanicated to the Houſe; and 


Mr. Speaker read he ſaid letter to the Houſe, containing, in 
ſubſtance, That his Lordihip, though conſcious of his 
* own innocence, did on feveral accounts decline giving this 
* Houſe any trouble to-day; and contented Himſelf with the 


oy opportunity, it the Bill goes on. of making his defence be- 


fore another, of v; [13a he hath the honour to be 2 Member.“ 


V OL. IV. C C Nlarch 
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March 11. It was by the Houſe of Commons thug 
Reſolved, 


That it appears to this Houſe, that Francis Lord 
8 Biſhop of Rocheſter was principally concerned 
in formiug, directing, and carrying on a wicked 
« and deteſtable conſpiracy, for invading theſe 


* kingdoms with a foreign ſorce, and for raifing _- 


© inſurrections and a rebellion at home, in order 
* to ſubvert our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment in 
Church and State, by placing a Popiſh Pretender | 
00 the throne.” . 


Upon duly ads 1 which reſolution, and hs copy 
of the bill afterwards ſent me, I found not that there 
was any thing charged againſt me in that bill, but what 
was fully contained, and had been previoully reſolved, 


ins this vote. And any plea therefore on my behalf, 


which ſhould have been offered to that Houſe, muſt have 
been in vain, as carrying an exprefs contradiction to a2 
ſolemn determination already made by them. What 
they ſent me was really the preamble of the bill only; 

the enaQting part, relating to pains and penalties, was 
| to follow; but not being then part of the bill, my 
Counſel had no room to ſay any thing on that head. 
| They have ſince been added in the bill, and ſent up (to 


Four Lordſhips (in like manner as the Reſolution of 


March 11. paſſed) wirhout hearing the perſon accuſed, 
without oath made, or any criminal accuſation brought 
againſt him by any living witneſs whatſoever. And yet 
the perſon thus lentenced below to be deprived of all 
his preferments, to ſuſter perpetual exile, to be ren- 
dered incapable of any office or employment, or eden 
2 „ of 
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of any pardon from the Crown, and with whom no man 
muſt hereafter converſe or correſpond by letter, meſſage, 


or otherwiſe, without being guilty of felony, is a Biſhop 


of this Church, and a Lord of Parliament; the very 
firſt inſtance of a Member of this Houſe fo treated, ſo 
|  prejudged, fo condemned, originally in another: and 
may it be the laſt! though ſuch precedents, once ſet, 
ſeldom ſtand ſingle ; but are apt, even without a bleſſing, 
to be fruitful and multiply in afrer-times ! a reflection 


that deſerves ſeriouſly to be conſidered by thoſe who, 


_ obſerving that this caſe has never before in ail its cir- 
cumſtances happened, may too eaſily conclude that it 
will never happen again! 


The whole bill is now 3 your Lordihips ; ; not the 


preamble or recital only, but the enacting part allo, 


I am at liberty not only to clear myſelf from the charge 


brought, but humbly to object alſo aginft the puniſh» 
ment deſigned ; you have not precluded your judge - 
ment by any previous reſolution concerning my guilt ; 


you are capable of examining into the truth of matters 


upon oath, and with all the ſolema forms of a Legal Ju- 

dicature: and therefore I have hopes that what is offered . 

here in my behalf may have its due weight, and do on 
that account appear the more chearfully before you. 


My Counſel have done their part, in arguing the points 


of law, in explaining and enforcing the evidences on 
my ſide, and invalidating the little colours, appearances, 
and ſhadows of proof (permit me to call them what 1 
have proved them) that have been produced on the 


other, and in ſetting out the conſequences with which a 


bill founced on ſuch a bottom, carried on in ſuch a man- 


C 2 ner, 
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ner, an d enatting ſuch ſevere penalties, maſt and will be 
attended. 

It may become me alſo to ſay ſomewhat for myſelf; 
| leſt my ſilence ſhould be interpreted into a conſciouſ- 


neſs of guilt, or at leaſt an unwillingneſs to enter into 
matters of ſo dark and perplexed, or ſo nice and tender 
a nature, that l either was not able, or did not care to 
explain my ſelf upon them, and choſe therefore to leave 


all to the management of others. 


Ithapk God, I am under no ſuch reſtraints, and can 


ſneak to your Lordfhips on this —— with great 
freedom and plainneſs. 


But, before 1 proceed, I beg 3 to repreſent to 


your Lordſhips ſome particular hardſhips under which 


I have laboured. Firit, the rear g extracts of anony- 
mous letters, without ſuf Hering any other parts of the 
ſame letters, though relaüng to fie ſame lubject, to be 


read. Next, excuſing the decypl. * from antworing 


I 
queſtions, leſt he ſhould reveal _ ol his art. 
The not ſuſſering me to aſk the clerks ot  wſt-oflice 
queſtions neceſſary to my defence, leſt tur cerkts of 
the office ſhould be diſcovered. The not 3 a 
perſon who has been near ten years cut of the ic | ry's 


office to anſwer any queſtions relating to the tov: ment 


0 oke ver neceſſary for my defence) which came io his 5 
knowledge by reaſon of his having been in that office. 
The reading examinations ncither dated, ſigned, nor 
8 fworn to. The reading ctters , pole to be criminal, 
written in another man's hand, * oppoſe to be dic- 
tated by me, witaout offering any proof, though called 


upon, that I either dictated them, or was privy to them. 


The 
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The not allowing me copies of the decyphered letters 
(though petitioned for) tiil the trial was fo far advanced 
that I had not ſufficient time to conſider them. Not 
allowing me to read out of the collection of papers 
before the Houle any part of them in order to — 
myſelf, but what had been read to charge me. 

And all this in a proceeding where the Counſel for the 


bill profeſſed they had no legal evidence, ner were to be 


confined to the rules of any Court of Law or Equity, 


though, when it was for their ſervice, they conſtantly 
| ſheltered themſelves under them. 


My Lords, theſe are the hardſhips which I previouſly 
mention, and humbly lay before your Lordſhips. 

The general charge of the bill is, © That I have e 
cc been deeply concerned in forming, directing, and 


carrying on a wicked and dereltable comſj Piracy, and a 


« principal actor therein.“ 
And this general charge i is divided into two heads. 
1. That I traiterouſly conſulted and correſponded 


with divers perſons, to raiſe an inſurrection againſt his 
| * Majeſty within this kingdom, and to procure a foreigu 
| c force to invade the ſame, in order to depoſe his Ma- 
| « jeſty, and place the Pretender on his throne.“ Aud, 


2. That I traiterouſly correſponded with the ſaid 


| © Pretender, and perſons employed by him, knowing 
| « them to be ſo employed.“ 


But has either part of this charge been made good by 


the Counſel for the bill? Have they proved me guilty 
{ of any one conſultation with any one perſon whatſoever, 
| for the purpoſes alledged? Is there any thing in che 


reports, or appendixes, that tends towards {ach a proof, 
Ce 3 encept 
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except the idle ſtory of the Burford (lub, too much 
exploded alrcady to be worth confuting, and two or 


three looſe paſſages in Neynoc's and Pancicr? s hear-fay 
inſormations, where I am mentioned (by the one or 
the other) together with the Lords Orrery, North, 
Strafford, Kinnoul, and Sir H. Goring, as concerned in 
tbe management of this affair? Neynoc's pretended 
intelligence is from Kelly; Pancier's from Skeen ; both 
Kelly and Skeen have, at your bar, denied that they 


cver ſaid any ſuch thing. 
LT have met all theſe Lords, 1 own, at A times: 


but, upon the beſt recollection I can make, I never in 
| all wy life was with any three of them at once, unleſs 
perhaps at ſome general meeting about affairs chen de- 


pending in Parliament. 


The Earl of Strafford has vice me now 1 then, 
| and 1 him, when I had health; and I have dined with 
him once at his houſe, and but once that I remember. 


At my Lord North's table I have not ate ſo much as once; z 


and though I have a great honour for that noble Lord, 
yet I never had any intimacy with him, eſpecially fince 
the affair of the Dormitory *, wherein he appeared 
- againſt me with ſo much zeal and earneſtneſs, that I had 
certainly loſt the cauſe if his affairs had not called him 


into Holland while it was depending. Lawſon indeed 
has ſworn, from Farnden {who denies it], that this 
Lord often viſited me at Bromley : but in truth he never 
was there above thr ice in all his life ; and, if he had 


| been there oftener, a good account might have been 
given of ſuch an intercourſe, for he is a tenaut of the 


Biſhoprick. 
5 * Sec vol. II. p. 114. oo 
3 With 


—— 


| 
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With my Lord Kinnoul, I verily believe, I have not 
been once theſe two years; nor met my Lord Orrery 


with company upon any buſineſs whatever but that of 


Parliament during the ſame time; and once, I think, 


we dined together at the houſe of a great perſon, whoſe 


name if I ſhould mention, your Lordſhips would not 
think any harm done, or intended, at ſuch a meeting. 


I am thus particular as to my Lord Orrery, becauſe he 


is ſaid to have been the Chairman of that Club, of 
which I was ſo ill a member as not to knoy, no not 


even at this day, of whom it conſiſted, or where it was 
held. But when the Chairman was bailed, this ground- 
leſs and ſenſeleſs piece of ſcandal vaniſhed. 


I ſearce ever viſited Sir Henry Goring in my life. 


He has ſeen me indeed ſeveral times at the Deanry, but 
not once at Bromley: and the occaſion of ſuch viſits 
Was, his placing four of his ſons at Weſtminſter- ſchool, 
where (I think) they ſtill are, and his intentions to breed 
ſome of them up for the College. But Mr. Caryl's 
information (upon hear-ſay, as all the reſt againſt me 
are) about a rupture between us, is ſo far from being 
true, that the laſt time Sir Harry ſaw me (above a 
twel vemonth ago) I promiſed him to bring one of his 
ſeons in upon the foundation; and with I may be able 
do be as good as my word . 


Your Lordſhips will excuſe the particularity of my 


accounts, when you conſider how dangerous a thing it 


is for any man to be thought too well acquainted with 


me, and how fit 1 It is therefore that I ſhould clear the 


In this of courſe our Biſhop was diſappointed; nor did 
either of the young Gorings obtain admattion by any other 
zntereſt. 


C4 Ter- 
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* 


perſons charged from io miſchievous an imputation; 


pe cially ſince wii theſe, and theſe only, I am reported 


or inſinuated to have beld conſultations to forward the 


conſpiracy; the ſirſt grand article of the general charge: 


and indeed a conſpiracy without conſultations is not 


very intelligible. How that article has been made 


good, your Lordthips will judge; not one overt- act, or 
circumſtance of time and place, being alledged, much 
leſs proved. 


I procced now to enquire whether there be any 
better evidence for my conſpiring and correſponding, 


than there is for my conſulting. 
fud here, my Lords, the only art: icle I meet with 
of an home-cerreſponcence for ſuch wicked pur poſes 


is that of the! military-cheſt, and a fund of C. 202,000, 
ſaid to be raiſed by contributions, for the uſe of the con- 
-Jpicators, and de poſited in my hands. This ſtands upon 
Nir. Fancier's report from Mr. Skeen, who has told your 
Lord!iips that it is falſe; and indeed, my Lords, I 
believe that it is; for, thevgh I know not Mr. Skeen, 
yet he has the reputation of a ſeaſible man; and there- 
len, IJ am perſuaded, could nor. fay ſo ſilly a thing. 
I refer my{clf to what my Counſel have urged on this 
head; and ſhall only add my ſolemn aſſurances, that 1 
never had in my poſſeſſion or power, of my own or 
other man's money lodged in my hands, or in the hands 
of others with my confent or privity, cither in ſpecie, 
bills, bonds, or ſecurities of any kind, full J. 1, 200. 
at any one time of my life, fincel aries my daughter 


about eight years ago, except the money I collected for 


the Dormizo 21 and whi ich, as {con as J had it, | depGe 


ited 
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fited in other hands, that I judged reſponſible. 

would be well for me (if I muſt be ruined by the pre- 
ſent bill) that this article were in ſome meaſure true; 
for, as no great ſum appears to have been diſburſed on 
this plot, I ſuppoſe the gentlemen concerned would not 
envy me my ſhare of it: and then the thoughts of perpe- 
tual exile would be more tolerable, when I was ſure of 


z ſome ſupport. The Committee of the Houſe of Com- 


mons beat upon this point often, and make uſe of it to 


corroborate ſeveral of their ſurmiſes and gueſſes upon am- 
biguous paſſages in intercepted letters. One would 


thipk they were in earneſt! And yet they are all of 
them honourable men, and of good underſtanding. 
I with it were practicable, my Lords, to infert an 
advertiſement in the Gazette, inviting every man who 
had lodged any money with me for ſuch a purpoſe to 
declare it, and promiſing him pardon. I would wil- 
lingly join in ſuch invitation, by ſigning it myſelf, 
And if any one perſon of character ſhould, with cir- | 
cumſtances of credibility, affirm any ſuch thing, 1 

would not put your Lordſhips to the trouble of con- 
victing me, but own the whole charge. - 
I am not proved, therefore I am not with the leaſt 
colour of proof charged, to have conſulted and 
conſpired here at home. ; 
The next (and indeed the only be part of 
the charge is, my © correſponding abroad with | 
© the Pretender, and thoſe employed by him, | 

Knowing them to be ſo employed.“ 

An high and heinous accuſation, my Lords! ſtrongly 
aſſerted, much infiſted on; but how maintained? is the 

queſtion. mw The 
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The true ſtate of this part of my charge, as fairly 
and fully as I can collect it, is this: I will not, in any 
degree, diiemble the force of it. 

1. Thar I did (April 20, 1722) dictate FOR let-· 
ters *, to Mr. Dillon, the late Lord Mar, and the Pre- 
tender himſelf, under the feigned names of Chivers, 
Mu ſgrave, and Jacli ſon; to which letters the names of 
Jones and Illington, and the number 1378 (all denoting 
me), were, by my direction, ſubſcribed. 


2. That afterwards two letters from two of theſe, 
Mar and Dillon (of the dates of May 11 and July 
25), were ſent me, under the feigned names of Motfield 


. and Dixwell; and intercepted coming to me. 
. That a certain intercepted correſpondence between 


at Pretender's agents abroad, and ſome perſons here, 
attributed partly to Mr Kelly and partly to Mr. 
Carte on this fide, was directed by me; and that I was at 
the head of it, and am therefore anſwerable for what | 


is contained i in it. 


This is the ſubſtance of my charge: all the other 
\ particulars alledged are circumſtantial, and made uſe of 


only as they are thought to give light and 2 to 
one or other of theſe articles. 


As to the firſt of theſe points, That as letter to 
Fackſon moſt certainly was not a letter to the Pretender; 
and to whomſoever it was written, yet that I did not, 
and could not poſſibly dictate either that or the two 


others of the ſame date, has been made out to your 


Lord yips by ſuch a variety of convincing reflections, 
and ſuch a concurrence of evidence (clear, full, and 


* See theſe under the abore date in the ſecond volume. 


legal 


my : "V 


l. 
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legal evidence), as, I perſuade myſelf, can have leſt no 
doubt remaining upon the mind of any candid and 
indifferent perſon. 

A plain matter of fact, ſupported by ſuch united 
teſtimonies, cannot be overthown by thoſe little gueſſes 
and ſurmiſes that are brought to ſhake it. 

Indeed I was under the known difficulty of proving 
a negative, which in many Caſes is not to be done, But 
it ſo happened in this caſe, that the peculiar circum- 
ſtances attending this point of time, and never eoncur- 
ring in any other part of my life, have enabled me to 


do it; and, as they have given great advantages 
towards colouring the charge brought againſt me; 
ſo have they given me {till greater towards remov- 
ing it. My being confined April 20, 17:2, to my 
bed or chair, and attended every minute, day and 
night, before, at, and after that time, by ſome of 


my ſervants, and receiving frequent meſſages by 


others about my wife's illneſs and approaching death; 
the agreeing teſtimony of the whole family, that no 
ſtranger came near me about this time; and the coin- 


cidence of the election for the ſchool of Weſtminſter, 


5 which made my ſeveral ſervants capable of recollecting 
the times at which they were either with me or from me; 
| have concurred towards furniſhing me with ſuch a proof 


of my innocence in this matter as, 1 hope, is not to be 5 
withſtood. 


That theſe three letters are in the hand of Mr. Kelly, | 


: my ſuppoſed amanuenlis, has been ſworn by the clerks 


of the poſt- office: but, your Lordſhips will remember, 
their oaths were at four months diſtance from the time 
On 
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of ſeeing thoſe letters: that, during that whole ſerics of 


letrers ſtopped and copied, they never had an opportu- 


nity of comparing one original with another; and that 
tie only original of Auguſt 20, which they detained 


da ſpecimen of the reſt, has been proved, at your bar, 
b. . . witneſſes, not to be in the hand of Mr. Kelly; 
nd you will likewiſe pleaſe to remember, that the very 
uppen of Mr. Kelly's being my ſecretary for ſuch | 
aſtairs, or eren in any degree of intimacy with me, has 


been ſneun to be talie and groundleſs. 


The decvpherers aſſertions are neceſſary to fopport 


this part of the charge. But, I hope, they will not 


be e'er the more prevalent with your Lordthips becauſe. 
the accuſed perſon has had no opportunity of examining 
them. This cannot poſſibly be done at your bar; 3 
when I deſired copies in order to conſider them elſe- 


where, they were denied me: whereas, with your 


favour, my Lords, I had hopes that ſuch new evi- 


dence, depending on the integrity as well as {kill of 


the dealers in this dark art, might have been attended 


alſo with ſome new indulgence to the criminal ; and that 


nothing ſhould have been produced againſt me which I 


could not confute only becauſe 1 could not underſtand. 
From one inſtance upon which theſe gentlemen have 


been examined, it has appeared that they are at a loſs 
to prove the certainty of their concluſions built on 
ſuch uncertain premiſes; and that the Science of De- 
cyphering (with the leave of the Noble and Right 
Reverend Lords that drew up the Report) is not a phraſe 
that belongs to them. It may be an Art, and carry | 
_ lome degree of Probability with it in ſome caſes; but 

being 


9221„ũê -_.. amy 264 ns: wn 8 a 
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being founded on gueſſes, and thoſe (as you have heard 
8 S 
ſometimes very uncertain and PreCarious, Ir Cal be 11. 


Science. Nor ought ſuch explications of Decy, herers 
to be urged by way of teſtimony in auy criminal cauſe, 
| unleſs the party accuſed had had time allowed hint ſuffi- 
cient to examine into the truth of thoſe exp!icit.ons; 
which theſe gentlemen themſelves Have owned at your bar 
cannot on the ſpot, and in an inſtant, be done: and, I 
| hope, their opinion ..ill have as much weight with your 
Lordſhips in one caſe, as their conjectures in another. 


If it be ſaid, who then wrote theſe three letters, and 


with what view were they written? The anſwer to the 


latter of theſe queſtions is pretty obvious: my being 


here at your bar ſufficiently explains it. But am I to 
be called upon to give any account of the former : It FH 


ſufficient for me to prove who did not write them, and 


I have proved it abundantly. Let but any momentous 
part of the charge brought againſt me be made out 


with half the evidence, and I will ſubmit without diſ- 


puting it. Five or fix ſuch living witneſſes would have 


borne down the teſtimony of one or two, who ſhould 


even have ſworn the contrary. But where there are 
none on the one fide (but only uncertain gueſſes 
and ſpecious appearances), and ſuch a crowd of poſi- 

tive direct witneſſes on the other; can your Lordihips 
deliberate for a moment about the reaſonableneſs of 
fixing your judgements, which ought always, even in 
_ doubtful caſes, to le:n towards the favourable fide? ; 


I ſhall therefore take this point, in what follows, as 


once for all eſtabliſhed and granted; and go on fecurely 


to ſhew the weakneſs of the reit of the allegations, 
9 which 
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which have no ſtrength but as they derive it from this, 
When once the foundation is undermined, the reſt of 
the building muſt totter and tumble. 
As to the other part of the accuſation on this head, 
that the letter to Fackſon was a letter to the Pretender, 
I have nothing to do with it. He that wrote that let- 
ter, when known, will beſt be able, as he is moſt con- 
cerned, to diſprove it. However, ſince this objection 
was thrown in merely ad conflandam invidiam, and as 
carrying an odious ſound with it, I ſhall briefly ſhew 
your Lordſhips how that matter ſtands. Fackſon, it 
| ſeems, in a cypher of Plunket's, is ſaid to denote the 
Pretender: therefore, in a letter ſuppoſed to be diftated 
by me, and put into cypher by Mr. Kelly, it muſt de- 
note him alſo. Now Plunket's cypher, my Lords, 
 confiſts of 150 names, of which not one is even uſed 
in any of rhe letters attributed to Mr. Kelly, Three 
or four of theſe names are indeed uſed by perſons ſup- 
poſed to have written to Mr. Kelly from abroad: but 
not one of them is uſed by him. Nor does Fackſon 
erer in his part of the correipondence ſtand for the 
Pretender; though he has fifty occaſions of mentioning 
him, it is always under other appellations. Nay, 
Plunket llimſelf, in all his letters written upon this 
ey pher, never ſtyles the Pretender Jackſon, but either 
| Foſeph or Jeptfm. Why ſhould a name in Kelly 8 
correſpondence be explained by an article in Plunket's 
eypber, which Kelly appears no way to be acquainted 
with, and which Plunket himſelf never in this inſtance 
uſed? I forbear any further repetition on this head, 
and hall only add, that at this rate of interpreting the 
feigne. 
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feigned names in one man's letters by the cypher of 
another, what is there that might not be proved? 
The gentlemen at the bar have made ſome obſervations 


of this kind: let me add one more. In the intercepted 
ccorreſpondence, the Pretender is ſometimes ſtyled Addi. 
| fon; but in Plunket's cypher, Addiſon ſtands always for the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. I make this remark with 

all due regard to that moſt reverend Prelate, and think 

it no greater a reflection upon him, than it is upon me 


to have the name Juſtus allotted me in the ſame cy- 


pher: which yet the Committee of the Lower Houſe 
think to be an obtervation of ſome weight; elſe they 
your not have given ita place i in their report. 


[* In this point alſo (and indeed in every point) 
thoſe who undertook my defence laboured under a very 
great hardſhip ; fince they had no other materials to 


help them to diſprove the miſapplication made of the 
feigned name of Jackſon, but what they had from the 


Report and Appendix. And yet, even by the help of 
theſe, they have been able to do it ſo clearly, ſo effectu- 


ally, as to admit of no reply. Doubtleſs, whoever had 
the opportunity they wanted, of inſpecting all original 
papers relating to the conſpiracy, muſt, or might have 
| known till better than they have been able to prove, 
that Fackſon (to whom the letter of April 20 is di- 


rected) was not the Pretender]. 
My Lords, theſe three were the only letters at firlt 


expreſsly aſcribed to me. There is another to Dubcis +, 


lately found out to be of 8 handwriting: of which 


* This paragraph 1s ; crofſed over in the Biſhop” $ copy. 


7 Sec in vol. II. a paper dated May 23, 1722. 
thoſe 
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thoſe who ſeized my papers eight months ago were ſo 
little aware, that, though they had then 500 others *, 
confeſſedly of my hand- writing, yet they never, upon 


a compariſon of them with this, ſuſpected it to have 
| been written by me; and therefore it was charged in 
the Report as a letter I had received, which diſcovered 
one of the fictitious names that belonged to me. The 


tables are now turned; and I myſelf have written this 


letter to a feigned correſpondent, and preſerved it 
among my papers under the original ſeal, a Tully's 


head, the ſame which I have uſed on other occaſions. 


To what end, my Lords? for the letter itſelf is an 
errant trifle, and not worth preſerving. Why, to 
furniſh a proof, which was very much wanted, of my 
anſwering letters by the hand of Mr. Zohſon, alias 
Kelly. Very ſtrange! that I, who am repreſented as 
being ſo cautious on all other occaſions, ſhould be ſo 
careleſs on this; and keep ſuch a ſlight note of my own = 
(the very original under my own hand and ſeal!) which 
could be of uo uſe to me, and yet might hurt me ſo 
much when dilcovered, But, in truth, it is not of my 
band-writing: I appeal ſecurely to every one that knows 
it. Had 1 written it, it is abſurd to think that I ſhould 
uſe a feigned name only for my correſpondent, and 
mention Mr. Kelly without diſguiſe by the name of 
: Jornſon, which (as the Committee obſerve on this very | 
occaſion) as the name by which he conſtantly went.” 255 
It has no date of the year, and by the ink feems to 
have been written many years ago: if above four, it 


was before 1 had ever ſeen the face of Mr. Kelly. 


* Q. V hat became of theſe? are they yet 1 in being? 


Ar 


Ye 
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As to the ſeal, it is a common one; and that nothing 


can be inferred irom thence, appears from the exami- 


nations at your bar, to which J refer myſelf. 

I know not what further can Le ſaid on this matter 
till the Counſel uave further explained themſelves, and 
told us what uſe they intend to make of the experiments 
abut the ſimilitude of ſeals ; which has given your 


| Lordthips much trouble, and which, I own, 1 do not 
| comprehend, 


However, this Letter to Dubois, as inf, znificant as 
it may be in other reſpeds, yet thus far is of uſe, as it 
ſh-ws the weakneſs of any charge that is ſupported by 


ſuch uncertain conjectures and precarious reaſonings. 
Two ſchemes have been advanced concerning it, con- 
tradicting each other; one of them muſt, and both may, 


. 1 be falſe; and whichſoever of them is true, yet nothing 


; 
| 
: 
F 


to the diſadvantage of the perſon accuſed can be built 
upon either. 
The extraordinary ſtep lately raken at the Toner e, 5 
in order to diſcover ſomewhat that might fortify the 
conjectures : 


4 Houſe of Lords, April 8 a of the Biſhop : 


of Rocheſter, priſoner in the Tower, was preſented to the 


_ Howe, and read; ſetting forth, That, on 'Thurfday the 4th 
_* inſtant, coat three o'clock in the afternoon, Colonel 


+ Willamfon, Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower, attended 
* by Mr. Serjeant, the Gentleman Porter, and by two 
„ Warders, came up to tlie etitioner's room, while he was 


Lat dinner; and, having put his two ſervants under the 
& cuſtody of Warders below, told the Petitioner, He muſt 


* ſearch bim. The Petitioner aſked him for his warrant. 
++ He anſwered, He had authority from the Miniſtry ;* 
s affirming it upon his ſalvation; but the Petitioner refuſed 
i to be ſearched till ke ſhewed it. He then ſaid, He had 

Vor. IV. 8 | D d 4 à verbal 
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conjectures raiſed on this letter, do, I think, ſhew that 
they were not much depended on. Elſe ſurely it had 
not been worth while to endeavour to ſtrengthen them 
by ſuch an act of illegal violence! 5 : 
The ſecvnd article of my charge is, that two letters 
from Mar and Dillon, under the feigned names of 
Motfield and Dizwell, were intercepted coming to me. 
One of them the Counſel far the Bill bath dropped; 
but I ſhall conſider both of them. That they reached 


a verbal order, but refuſed to ſay from whom. The Peti- 
I tioner told him, If it were verbal only, i: did not appear 
to him, and he would not be ſearched.“ He endeavoured 
_** neverthelefs to ſearch the Petitioner's pockets himſelf by 
force; but the Petitioner wrapped his morning-gown about 
him, and would not ſuffer him till he ſhewed his warrant; 
which the Petitioner demanded five or fix times to no 
_ «© purpoſe. He then ordered the two Warders attending to 
come to the Petitioner, and do their duty; and one of 
them laid hands upon him, and began to uſe violence; 
and though the Petitioner knocked and called often for his 
«© ſervants, Colonel Williamſon faid, * They ſhould not.“ nor 
were they permitted to come near him. Upon this the 
_«* Petitioner ſubmitted; and they took every thing out of his 
_ «© pockets, and ſearched his bureau and deſk, and carried 
« away with them two ſeals. They ſeized alſo a paper in 
the Petitioner's pocket; but that being a letter to his Soli- 
„ citor about the managing of his cauſe, which the Peti- 
« tioner thought they could have no pretence to ſeize while 
he was under the protection of Parliament, he took it again 
from them, and tore it; but they carried a yu of it along 
with them. They ſearched alſo his two ſervants below, 
and took away a ſeal from one of them; and thoſe ſervants 
likewiſe demanded their warrant, but they had none to 
produce. The Petitioner, therefore, as a Lord of Parha- 
ment, though under confinement, humbly prays, that 
their Lordſhips would be pleaſed to take theſe matters into 
their ſerious confideration, and grant him ſuch relief and 
«© prote&tion as their Lordſhips ſhall judge proper, againſt 
_ * fuch unprecedented, illegal, and inſolent uſage.” . 
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me, is not affirmed ; that I anſwered them, is not pre- 
rended ; and is by me, with great truth, denied. Both 


the letters are mere compliments, without a criminal 


expreſſion, or a word of buſineſs in either of them. 


They would affect me indeed if received, as the perſons 
| ſuppoſed to have written them are ſuch with whom I 


ought to maintain no correſponJence. But is that 


proved, as well as ſuppoſed? Is there any evidence con- 


cerning the hands in which they were written? Not a 


word! And yet that ſeems very neceſſary in order to 


aſcertain the charge. Any man that pleaſes may write 


to me, and take to himſeif what feigned names he 


pleaſes. But I am not anſwerable for ſuch letters, un- 


leſs I appear to have received and approved them, and 
to have kept up the correſpondence ; nothing of which : 
kind is, in this caſe, attempted to be made out. _ 


The letter from Motfield to Vlington, of May 11, 


cannot reaſonably be thought to have been written 
with any other view than that of being intercepted, 
and of fixing on me the letter of April 20 to NI. 
St grave, the receipt of which is there owned; and ſome- 
thing is further added, to point out my function and 
circumſtances, and prevent miſtakes. This letter is 
committed to the common poſt, and ſent upon its er- 
rand! One may doubt who wrote it; but one cannot 
doubt with what deſign it was written. Your Lord- 
thips' wiſdom will ſee through theſe malicious diſguiſes, 
and not make me accountable for letters thus bandied 


to and fro in the dark, between two unknown corre- 


ſpondents, on purpoſe to raife ſuſpicions of a third, 


who i is altogether a ſtranger to what they are doing. 
D d 2 We And 
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Aud here, my Lords, I dcfire that the obſeryaiior; 


made by my Counſel may not be forgotten, that, in al! 


the intercepted letters from abroad, the perſons that lie 
hid under ſictitious names are ſcarce ever diſcovered and 
pointed out by the addition of fuch facts and dates, and 


particular circumſtances, as may faſten thoſe names 
upon them; fo that the Committee, though they make 


a ſhift to gueſs, yet are often at a loſs to ſay with any 


aTurance who is meant by them. In my caſe only the 


matter is otherwiſe ; for the fictitious names applied to 
me are attended generally with ſuch deſcriptions and 
_ circumſtantial accounts, as may naturally lead thoſe who 


| ſhould Latercept the letters to ſix on me. The writers 
of them uſe their art, not to diſguiſe, but open the 


ſcene, and ſeem to be in pain leſt they ſhould not be 


well enough underſtood wherever they would have it 
thought that I ain concerned. Now this, being con- 


trary to the methods of reſerye practiſed by them 1 in all 
Other caſes, ſmells ſtrongly of contrivance. 


The letter of July 25, from Dixwell to Weſton, is 
an exception in this caſe, and not ſo well contrived as it 


| ſhould haye been if I am to be underſtood by Weſton. 


It is written upon the plan of thoſe circumſtances I was | 
under two or three months before; which the writer. 
tad heard of, and unluckily applied at a juncture ben 
| they were altogether i improper and impertinent. And 
though he reached his aim in one reſpect, that his letter 
was intercepted, yet he wilted 1 it in another; for it does : 


not deſcribe me. 


My Lords, theſe two are the only inſtances of my 


>cirg directly concerned in any foreign correſpondence. 


They 
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They are not ſufficient, when duly conſidered, even to 

blaſt a man's fame : ſhall they contribute to affect me 
in ſo high a manner as is intended ? 

It remains to be conſidered in the third place, wi. ether 

a certain intercepted correſpondence between the Pre- 

tender's agents abroad { * and Mr. Kelly] was really di- 


rected by me; whether was at the head of it, and am 


therefore to anſwer for what is contained in it. 
That I am not, Mr. Kelly himſelf, 1 hear, has 


' owned ar your bar; and declared that he never im- 


r 


of the dog 
Illingen. 


K you.“ . 
other letter from abroad, that the preſent was intended 


parted a line to me of any one letter he wrote to foreign 
parts: { and if Mr. Carte was here, he would, Iam 
ſure, out of juſtice to me, and regard to truth, make 
the like declaration. Since he is not, I can only purge 

myſelf of it in the moſt ſerious and awful manner, as I 
will do before I finiſh what I have to ſay to your Lord- 


| ſhips.] I meddle not with what concerns him, any 
Farther than it may be thought to affe& me. 


And the 
chief inſtance of that kind which occurs, is the preſent 
g, ſaid to be made to Mr. Jones or Mrs. 


The true account of that matter is, - har in a letter to 


Hatfield, May 5th, fiom one who figns 918 (inter- 


preted Mar) are theſe words: * The little dog was 
« ſent "_ days ago, and ordered to be delivered to 
But there is no intimation in this, or any 


12S. Originally, Tan 6 8 H. re, os attributed 
partly to Mr. Kelly, and partly to Mr. Carte, on this fide, was 
really, &c.] 


+ This paſſage is croſſed out in the Biſhop's copy. 
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further. In two other letters from hence (by whom 
written does not yet appear) ſomebody is mentioned, 
under the different names of Mr. Jones and Mrs. Iling- 
ton, in ſuch a manner as if the preſent had been de- 


ſigned for that perſon: but with ſuch abſurd circum- 


ſtances as are neither applicable to my wife nor me. 


Particularly, May 7, in a leiter from Hatfeld, it is 
ſaid, “ Mrs. n is in great tribulation for poor 
« Harlequin which, being five days after the burial 
of my wife, cannot mean her; and, being but five 


days after it, can as little mean me, conſidering the me- 


lancholy circumſtances I was then under. So that the 


writer of this letter muſt either have known nothing of 


my family affairs; or, if he did, muſt have diſſembled 
bis knowledge of them, in order to raiſe a ſuſpicion of 
me with relation to this preſent. And 1 in either caſe, 


what he ſays is not to be regarded. 


The French ſurgeon and Mr. Kelly, who only know 
any thing of this matter, clear me. Mrs. Barnes has 
varied in her evidence; and has ſometimes affirmed, aud 


ſometimes denied, that the dog was for me. And the 


moſt ſhe has ever ſaid on that head is, that Mr. Kelly 
once told her ſo. For myſelf, I can with all truth and 
ſeriouſneſs ſay, that I never aſked, received, or ſaw 
this preſent, nor know any thing of it but from common 
fame; nor have I to this day had any letter or meſſage 


whatever, from any one, concerning it. 


The aim of this little contrivance ſeems to have been 


to point me out as the perfon to whom the names of 


Joncs and llingten, ſubſcribed to the letters of April 


20, belonged ; by uſing them again on the occaſion of 
. this 


. 2 
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chis preſent, and taking care ſo to manage the whole as 
that it ſhould become matter of public diſcourſe. And 


perhaps they were not miuch inthe wrong, who thought 
that one intercepted dog might be as uſeful to this pur- 
poſe as ten intercepted letters; However; both ways 


were tried; and muſt have ſucceeded, had I not been 


able to prove that thoſe letters were not written by my 
order, or with my knowledge. And therefore the uſe 
of ſuch names in ſubſequent letters is only a continuance 
of the fraud thus begun; and the latter is eaſily ac- 
counted for, when once we are ſatisfied of the former. 


And this obſervation runs through the whole of this 


8 correſpondence, wherever the names of Jones and II- 
lington occur. To apply theſe to me becauſe they are 
ſaid to belong to me inthe letters of April 20, is to beg 
ttuthe very point that is denied; and has not only been 
denied, but diſproved with all manner of evidence and 
elearneſs. 


My Counſel have ſbewt, that 8 things aid of | 


Jones in (what is called) the intercepted correſpondence : 

are to the laſt degree abſurd when applied to me. And 

no one would ever have thus applied them, but upon a 

| ſuppoſition that I dictated the letter of April 20, to 

vhich the name of Jones is ſubſcribed. That ſuppoſi- 
ion is deſtroyed, and with it every thing falls that de- 

pends altogether upon it. 5 


1 can add little to what my Counſel have faid con- 


f cerning the other feigned names of Rig and Veſton: 
and ſhall not trouble your Lordſhips with mere repe- 
titions. It has been ſhewn that what is ſaid of theſe 

in ſome inſtances cannot poſſibly mean me; if in other 
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obſcure paſſages I am deſigned by thoſe names (which | 
reither admit nor deny), the writers of ſuch letters, 
when diſcovered, can beſt explain their own meaning: 
it is all a riddle to me; and till I am proved to have 
been privy to this correſpandence (which can never be 
done) the ſolution of it no way concerns me. The 
coincidence of my journeys to and from Bromley, with 
the accounts given by the writers of theſe letters, was 
the point principally relied on to prove that they had 
frequent accels to me, and therefore probably wrote by 
my advice and direction. But your Lordſhips have 
heard it made out (and becauſe it is very material 1 
| fi. ll briefly repeat it), that of ſeven inſtances of this 
kind inſiſted on in the report, three are manifeſt miſtakes ; 
two only of the accounts are exact; and two others may 
de right or wrong, as the words are explained in this or 
that meaning. And had they all been exact, yet no- 
thing could have been inferred from them, becauſe it 
was eaſy for the perſon who managed this tranſaction 
here to get an account of my motions from my neigli- 
bours and ſervants, in order to render his contrirance 
the more plauſible and probable. 
That Mr. Kelly is no ſtranger to me, I own: but 
that he is in any degree intimate with me, or frequent) 
aw me, I deny. Or what evidence is there for it, br: 
the idle tales of Mrs. Levet? or how is his ſolemn de 
| nial of it at ycur bar contradicted? Mrs. Kilburn ſavs. E 
he was once to have dined with me: what then? Flower 
the chairman ſays, he carried him twice or chrice to the 
| Deanry about four years ago, but never found me at 
home. I believe what he ſays is falſe; but admit it 
3 _ Vaulear 
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Vanlear the porter ſays, he brought a letter and ſome 
ſtockings from Mr. Kelly to me at the Deanry, and car- 


Tied once a ſealed note from me back again to him, 


about Chriſtmas was a twelvemonth. The foundation 
of this ſtory is true, that Mr. Kelly furniſhed me with 


beaver- ſtockings and gloves; and therefore I ſhall not 
diſpute what he ſays; though that circumſtance of a 
| Porter's coming up to me, at the dirtieſt time of the 
year, into my bed- chamber, is very extraordinary. 
And even this evidence owns, that though he was the 
| perſon that conſtantly went on Mr. Kelly's errands 


when he was inthe way, yet he never was lent by him 
but twice to me in ſome years. 


There is no proof beſides, but the late recollections 


25 of Mrs. Levet, fince ſhe was aſperſed as a woman of 
an ill fame by Mrs. Barnes before the Houſe of Con- 
mons, and has had perhaps other inducements to whet 
her memory, which yet goes no further than to cite 
Mrs. Barnes for what ſhe ſays Mrs. Barnes told her from 
Kelly. And it is obſervable, that in the ſame depoſi- 
tion ſhe quotes the ſame authority for 200 perſons being 
ſent out of the way, to prevent their diſcovering ſome- 
what; and ſhe inſinuates that they were murdered : for 
that, I think, is the natural meaning of their never 
fecing the light again. I ſuppoſe, one part of her de- 
_ poſition is juſt as true as the other. Now, on the other 
fide, there is the evidence of all my ſervants, and others, 
who have upon oath atteſted that they do not know 
either the name or face of Mr. Kelly, which could not 


poſſibly be if he uſed e to reſort to me. 
[The 
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*The ſame they ſay of Mr. Carte. Indeed a bro- 
ther T of his, for whom, at the inſtance of a noble 
Lord, I procured a living from the Chapter of Weſt- 
minſter, ſaw me often for two or three years laſt paſt; 

but Mr. Carte the Nonjaror very rarely.] 
Such a flight acquaintance as I had with either of 


them could be no temptation to enter into ſecrets 


of ſuch a dangerous conſequence as thoſe which the 
Report fuppoſes to have paſſed between us. They muſt 
inow little either of them or me, that could ſuſpect 
ſuch a thing of me! 
However, ſuſpicion is not now the buſineſs, but — 
They that prove ſomething may be allowed to ſuſpect 
more: butthey that prove nothing have no right to in- 
dulge their endleſs ſuſpicions and conjectures to the 
ruin of any man; for twenty probabilities, allowed to 
be ſuch, are not equal to one plain matter of fact wel! 
| atteſted. They may ſtrengthen the teſtimony of a 
living witneſs; but they cannot riſe up to the force of 
it. They cannot of themſelves be evidence, either in 
law or reaſon; becauſe one ſet of probabilities may be 
oppoſed by another, and, at that rate, the mind of the 
judge muſt for ever be kept in ſuſpence. I uſe this 
diſtinction between evidence in law, and evidence in rea- 
ſon; be cauſe the Counſel for the bill ſeem to have re- : 
| ſorted to ſomething like it; whereas I always thought 
that the public law of the ſtate was the public reaſon. 
of the ſtate, and that whatever might be reaſonable f 


This ragraph is croſſed over in the Biſhop” s copy. 
4 John 8 M. A. inſtituted Vicar of Hinckley, Dec. . 


20, 1720; died Sept. 17, 1735. See an account of him in 
the 6c — of „ p. 180. 
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evidence in another country (though in my conſcience 
the evidence brought againſt me would be thought rea- 
ſonable in none), yet in this country no evidence could 
de reaſonable that was not legal. 

But I aſk, by what ſort of evidence, either in law or 
' reaſon, the accuſation brought againſt me has been 
maintained? F 
Hlo am 1 proved, in tbe 
Firſt place, To have traiterouſly confatind and 
_ * correiponded with divers perſons, to raiſe an 
“ inſurrection and rebellion againſt his Majeſty 
within this kingdom, and to procure a foreign 
force to invade the ſame, in order to depoſe 


* his Majeſty, and place the Pretender o on * 
«© Throne?” -. 


How am 1 proved, in the 
Second place, © To have nine 7 correſponded | 
« with the ſaid Pretender, and perſons employed 

« by him, knowing them to be ſo employed?“ 


Is there one article of either of theſe charges made 


| out againſt me, I ſay not in the due forms of law, but 


with any colour of reaſon? Is any one otherwiſe ſup- 
ported than by :uppoſitions without proof, nay by ſup- 
' poſitions actually diſproved, and ſhewn to be vain and 
groundleſs? If the proof brought in all theſe caſes 
wants ſtrength, can the hearſays of Neynoe afford it 
any, which do themſelves, above all other parts of the 

: Reports want to be proved, and rendered credible } 
Neynoe pretended not (for aught appears) to know 
any thing of me: he only quotes Mr. Kelly for his 
in- 
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intelligencer. Mr. Kelly abſolutely denies it; and there 
is nobody elſe to back it. I think ſuch a dead evidence 
cannot affect Mr. Kelly himſelf; much leſs can it affe& 
me through him, When he declares he never ſaid any 
ſuch things. Were Neynoe now alive, and Mr. Kelly 

dead, and incapable of contradicting him, what Neynoe 

pretended to have by hearſay only from Kelly would not 
ſure be of much weight. Shall what Neynoe, now 
dead, ſays againſt a third perſon, and Kelly now living 
contradicts, be thought of any moment ? 

Concerning hearſay evidence in general, and there- 
gard that is due to it, I deſire your Lordſhips a paſſage 
may be read out of Sir John Fenwick's bill of attainder. 

[N. B. the whole preamble read.] There it is recited, 
as one of the inducements that moved the King, Lords, 
and Commons, to paſs that act, that he had contrived 
and framed falſe and ſcandalous papers as his infor- 

“ mations, reflecting on the fideli.y of ſeveral noble 

Peers, divers Members of the Houſe of Commons, 

« and others, only by hearſay.” Shall that be accepted 

in this Parliament for evidence, which is declared to 
have been one motive for attainting a man in another? 


If it were an aggravation of Sir John Fenwick's guilt 


to have charged other men by hearſay, ſhall the being 
thus charged be any proof of mine? Surely that Houſe 
of Commons in 1696, which brought in the bill, would 
not have thought ſo; nor will thoſe of your Lordſhips 
fo think, that conſented (here or elſewhere) to the 
paſſing of it. And as for thoſe who did not conſent io 
it, I may venture to ſay that they will be exceedingly 
| puzzled to find a reaſon why they oppoſed Sir John 


Fen ; 
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Fenwick's bill, and yet favour the paſhag of this. Is 
the guilt objected to me, if it could be proved, in any 


meaſure like his? or is there any compariſon between 


the proof made againſt him, and that by which I am 


attacked, fo as to make it unreaſonable in his caſe, and 


reaſonable in mine, to ſupply the defeCts of ſuch proof 


by an act of Parliament? But I return to Neynoe, into 


whoſe character and credibility it is needleſs to enquire, 


after the concurrent teſtimony of thoſe five witneſſes 
which appeared at your Lordſhips' bar on Thurſday laſt. 
And even without their affiftance, the very papers of 
informations given in by Neynoe, and printed in the 
Appendix, are ſufficient to ſatisfy us of his character. 
It is plain he was prepared to have ſworn backwards and 
forwards; to have affirmed or denied any thing. He 
was let into all ſecrets, if you will believe him. He 
| knew © that a certain Lord of the Council gave me 


notice of my being to be taken up, ſome days 
« before it happened;” he knew even © to what 
T nſe and purpoſe the proteſts of your Lordſhips ia the 
« laſt ſeſſion were chiefly deſigned and calculated ;” and, 
as appears from the paper found in his pocket after his 


death, had undertaken to give an account of it. I 8 
wonder much that perſons of good diſcernment ſhould 


think it worth their while either to aſk or to receive 


ſuch accounts from him; or even to print the paper 
yherein that monſtrous article is contained, becauſe 8 
ſuggeſts a reflection, which, though it touches me nearly, : 
I care not to explain. He was the late Earl Mariſchal's 


bedfellow for ſeveral nights; from him he received 
heads, and upon them drew up three ſeveral memorials 
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to the Regent. It happened unfortunately that he kept 


no copy of theſe heads, nor the foul draughts of ſuch 
memorials, which it imported him in the higheſt degree 


to have done, whether he then intended to go on in the 


way he was in of promoting the conſpiracy, or to diſco- 
ver it. In either caſe, the evidence of his having been | 
thus employed would have been of great ſervice to him. 
But he was not able to produce a line of ſuch heads or 

memorials; and yet the Report of the Houſe of Com- 
mons upon the baſis of theſe memorials builds the whole 


fabric of the conſpiracy. 


He knew, what nobody elſe ever knew, that I hare 
lain hid under the name of Naunton; and would doubt- 
| lefs have known who my correſpondent Dubois was, had 
the ſcheme of my writing that letter myſelf been then 
thought of. He would have found out a reaſon for my 
correſponding with the Cardinal of that name; and 
I. 500. would have made him affirm that he carried 
the letter himſelf; though, perhaps, afterwards he 


would not have ſtood to his word! 
He knew the Pretender's particular opinion of me—or 


of any body elſe if it had been thought fit to aſk him 
* that he relied upon advices from me more than 
« from any man.” How did he know it? Kelly told 
him ſo. But who told Kelly this? for it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that a man of Mr. Kelly's rank had it from the 
Pretender himſelf, but from perſons of an high ſtation, 
and nearer to the Pretender. Let us conſider, once for 


all, how this part of Neynoe's evidence muſt ſtand upon 
the foot of a certain paper in the Appendix (E 8.), in- 


|  tituled, “ Notes tee by Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer,“ 
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ie quer,“ &c. A right honourable perſon hears Neynoe 
ſay, that he had heard Kelly ſay, what he muſt have 


heard perſons of greater figure ſay, that they had heard 
the Pretender ſay, concerning the Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
And by this chain of hearſays, thus deduced, am I 
proven to be a ſort of Firſt Miniſter to the Pretender. 


[* And this is to be offered as evidence to your 


n Lordſhips; and if it be not received, you muſt either 


condemn me without any, or acquit me. For there is 
not an hearſay beſide this, and ſuch as theſe from Ney 
noe, againſt me; except one other from Pancier, about 


the military cheſt, which has been already eonfidered.] 


Let me ſpeak, my Lords, (always, I hope, with that 


modeſty which becomes an accuſed perſon, but yet) 
with the freedom of an Engliſhman, Had nothing been 
opened to you concerning man's character and ſe- 
cret tranſactions, could you poſſibly have believed the 
romantic tales he has told? Could this pretender to 
ſecrets have had, or ſhall he ſtill have, any weight with 


your Lordſhips, who threw away his life rather than 
yenture to ſtand to the truth of what he had ſaid? ſhall 
this man do more miſchief by his death than he could 


have done if living? for then he could have been con- 
fronted, puzzled and confounded ; ſhame and conſci- 


ouſneſs might have made him unſay what he had ſaid. 
But a dead man can retraft nothing. © What he has 


4 written he has written: the accuſation muſt ſtand juſt 


as it is; and we are deprived of the advantages of thoſe 


confeſſions, which truth and remorſe had once extorted, 
and would again have extorted from him. 


This paragraph is croſſed over in the Biſhop's pF. 
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However, I ſhould have been glad to have had all 
that even this witneſs ſaid; and would have hoped that, 


by a compariſon of the ſeveral parts of the ſtory he at 
ſeveral times tod, ſome light might have been gained 
that is now wanting; particularly by the knowledge of 
What he ſaid freely and voluntarily, and in good hu- 
mour, before his rough uſage upon his return ſrom 


Deal had frightened him into new confeſſion. But I 


think we have the evidence only of a few of the laſt days 


of his life. All the precedivg time, when he was moſt 
in favour and confidence with a great man, is a blank; 
Ve have no account of it; and yet it is ſaid he aides: 


went frequent examinations during that time. But they 
were not, it ſeems, ſo maturely weighed and digeſted a as 
do be thought worth being committed to writing. 


But he is gone to his place, and has anſwered for 


what he has ſaid at another tribunal. I deſire not to h 


| blemiſh his character any farther than is abſolutely 


neceſſary to my own juſt defence, which I ſhall now 
purſue farther, by conſidering, 


Firſt, the inconſiſtency of ſome parts of the charge 


: brought againſt me, and then the utter improbability 


of 1 ds. -- 


The Report takes notice of three ſeveral branches, or 


ſtages, of the conſpiracy; the firſt, which (in conſe- 


quence of ſome memorials to the Regent) was to have 
taken piace during the elections; the ſecond, upon the 
King' s going to Hanover; the third, upon! the breaking- 


up of the encampment. | 


There is not an hint of my guilt as to the laſt of 


theſe : three an, in any paper whatſoerer; and yet 
_the 
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© every way ſo ſavourable.“ 
this to have been a letter to the Pretender, and they 
ſuppoſe this letter to have been diftare d by me, and 
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ehe recitals of the bill mention this third branch of the 


plot, and that moſt deteſtable part of it, the intention 


of © laying violent hands on his Majeſty;” and charge 


me afterwards with the whole. And the Counſel for 
the bill have opened it (very gravely) with an account of 
Mr. Layer's ſcheme, as if I had ſome concern in it, 


without offering the leaſt proof to that purpoſe. Theſe 
may be, for aught I know, the forms of law uſual in ſuch 
charges; but ſurely they are in themſelves crucl arti- 
fices, to involve a man in the appearances of guilt, where 
there is not the leaſt colour or prevence for charging 
him. 


Indeed of the firſt branch of the conſpiracy, which 


was to have taken place during the elections, I am ſup- 
poſed by the Committee (Report, p. 3.) not to have been 


ignorant. The only argument for my guilt in that caſe 


s a paſſage in the letter to Zackſon, April 20, 1 75%» _ 6+ 
it is ſaid, © the preſent opportunity is <lapſed ;” i. e. 
(ſay the Committee out of the plenitude of their inter- 

preting power) the opportunity of the elections, moſt of 


which were then over. 
To clear this point, and withal to ſhew how incon- 


| ſiſtent the ſeveral parts of my accuſation are, I ſhall 
recite the entire paſſ: ge, as it lies in that letter, and 
make ſome reflections upon it. 
© Notwithſtanding this opportunity is elapſed, 8 fays 5 


the Writer to Jaclſin, . IT agree with you, another may 


3 before the end of the year, though not perhaps 


The Committee ſuppoſe 


Vol. IV. 1 they. 
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they ſuppoſe theſe words of it to refer to the time of 
the elections; and from theſe three ſuppoſitions infer, 
that I knew ſomewhat of a deſign then to take place. 
On the contrary, I ſhall, even upon the two firſt of 
theſe ſuppoſitions, ſhew that it is impoſſible the laſt of 
the three, and the inference drawn from thence, ſhould 


| hold. 


Tf this were a letter from me (or from any one) to 
the Pretender, it muit have been in anſwer to one from 
him; repeating his very expreſſions, and agreeing with 
his opinion there declared, * that a certain opportunity 
4 was elapſed. And his opinion expreſſed in that let - 
ter muſt have been founded on intelligence before re- 
ceived from England; which intelligence, conſidering 
the diſtance between London and Rome, muſt have been 
communicated from hence two months at leaſt, if not 
longer, before the date of theſe letters of April 20; 
and if we go back two months from April 20, the op- 
portuniry of the elections was then ſo far from being 
elapſed, that it was not in ſome time to happen. Con- 
ſequently the opportunity hinted at in that letter of 
April 20 (whatever it meant) could not poſſbly mean 
the time of the elections, if this letter was (as the Com- 
mittee not only ſuppoſe, but afficm) a letter to, and in 
auſæœ er to one written from the Pretender. 
My Lords, I am not now proving that this was not a 
letter to the Pretender, nor written by me (thoſe two 
points have been ſo well ſettled already by my Counſel 
as to need no further clearing); but I am obſerving to 
yeur Lord{hips (as I have a right to do) how inconſiſtent 
the char ge is; ünce, if this had been a letter to the 


Pre- 
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Pretender, it is impoſſible that theſe words of it ſhould 
refer to the time of the elections; and again, if theſe 
words of it do refer to that time, it is impoſſible this 
ſhould have been a letter to the Pretender. 
The inconſiſtence of the charge may alſo from the 
ſame paſſage of this letter be manifeſted in another 
reſpect. For the perſon writing it April 20 (if it be 
a letter written in good earneſt) appears to have then 
given over all thoughts of any new opportunity that 
ſhould offer, till towards the end of the year. {I 
agree with you,” ſays he, © another opportunity may 
© offer before the end of the year.“ And yet the 
Committee find ſome words in a letter written ten days 
afterwards [May 1], wherein the Biſhop, under the 
feigned name of Jones, is ſuppoſed to be making ſome 
military preparations, and deeply engaged in that ſe- 
cond branch of the conſpiracy, which, they ſay, was 
deſigned upon the King's going to Hanover. 
How do theſe things conſiſt? If I wrote or diftated 
that Letter of April 20, I could not be engaged in the 
ſecond branch of the conſpiracy then under agitation; if I 
was engaged in it, how can I be imagined to have writ- 
ten that letter? Both cannot be true, yet both are 
charged. But both may be falſe : and I hope I have 
ſatisfied your Lordſhips that, as 1 did not dictate the 
one, ſo I was no ways concerned in the other. Can any 
one believe that I was, who reflects on the ſad circum- 
ſtances J was then under? Afflicted by the death of 
my wife not yet interred, and deprived of the uſe of 
all my limbs by a ſevere fit of the gout? was that a 
zime for * "fe to provide himſelf“ (as the phraſe is) 
E e 2 6 with 
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with an caſy ſaddle?” {* was that a time for him to be 
in © great tribulation for poor Harlequin,” as the cor- 
reſpoudent here, whoever he was, expreſſes it?] is 
there a man ſo far under the power of prejudice as to 
| believe that ſach expreſſions, at ſuch a juncture, are 
applicable to me? 1 forbear further inſtances, though | 
they are numerous; but I am naturally led by this in- 
ſtance to conſider the improbability (as well as incon- 
ſiſtence) of the charge brought againſt me: for, my 
Lords, fince I am charged, without poſitive proof, by 
probabilities alone, you will, I doubt not, allow me to 
anſwer my indictment in the fame manner it is laid, and 
to ſet one collection of probabilities againſt another. 
ls it probable, my Lords, that, if I were engaged in 
any ſuch deſign, no footſteps ſhould appear of any 
correſpondence [ have had with the late Duke of Or- 
mond, to whom, of all the perſons nov abroad, I was 
| beſt known, and for whom I had the greateſt regard, 
nd (till have all the regard which is conliftent with my 
duty to my King and my Country: 
Is it probable that I ſhould chovſe rather to engage 
| hos deeply with two perſons, one of which I never 
wy, and with the other I was but rery {ghily ace 
be aainted when he left England? Did I not know, what 
all the world knew, that he had left the Pretender's 
iervice now for many years, and was ſupported by a2 
penſion from hence? Was this a ſeaſon for me to enter 
judo confidence with him about reſtoring the Pretender? 
And to do this, not by meſſages, but letters; and 
thoſe ſent, not by expreſſes, but by the common poſt; 


- This {cutence is crofed out in the Bühop' s copy. p 
an 
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and containing ſuch accounts of my circumſtances and 


condition at that time (the moſt remarkable period of 
all my life) as, if my letters ſhould be intercepted, 


would go a good way towards fixing them upon me? 


that, by thus writing to him by the poſt, I ſhould, as 
it were, invite him to write to me in the ſame manner, 


and by that means furniſh new opportunities towards 


detecting the deſign, and bringing myſelf into danger? 
How, upon this ſuppoſition, does that character of 


_ caution and warineſs under which I am repreſented, at 


all belong to me? Muſt I not have been the moſt 


Taſh and indiſcreet of all men, if I laid myſelf open to 


detection in ſo fooliſh a manner? Was I ſecure, and 


thought I ſhould not be watched and obſerved? It is 
plain, from a poſtſcript to one of thoſe letters, that 
the Writer of them (whoever he was) thought other- 
wiſe. Could a man write that P. S. wherein he © re- 
& ſolves to ſend nothing by the poſt,” and yet ſend that 
very letter by the pot? Is it not much more probable 
that the artful Writer intended by this means to account 
for the non-interception of any letters from the ſame 


perſon afterwards? This is a conſiſtent ſcheme ; the 


other 1s a wild abſurdity ! ! 


Is it probable that, when I was attending the "TY 


bed of my wife, and was expecting her death not only 
daily but hourly, I ſhould enter into negotiations of 
that kind, and never after, when 1 was more at eaſe. 


and liberty, reſume them ? 
There was no need of diſpatching at that time any 


one of theſe three letters. The matter of them re- 


quired r no expedition, Thy 's are mere excuſes for not 
- EY ricing; 
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writing; and had I been the inditer, the known cir- 
cumſtances of my family and health would have been a 
ſufficient excuſe for my filence; and a third hand would 


as eflectually and more decently have conveyed that 


__ excuſe. 


Is it probable that, when I was carrying on public 
buildings of various kinds at Weſtminſter and Brom- 


ley*; when I was conſulting all the books of the Church 
of Weſtminſter + from the foundation; and was engaged 


alſo in a correſpondence with two learned men g about 


a ſubject of great uſe and equal difficulty, the ſettling 


the times of writing the Four Goſpels; that I ſhould 


at that very time be directing and carrying on a conſpi- 


Tacy? He that can entertain ſuch a thought of me 


* See p- 426. 


+ On the ſubject of the Dormitory ; ſee vol. I. p- 114. 
Ate Addison, Spectator, N' 447, referring to our Author's 
reſearches in the Convocation controverly, fays, ** I have 


heard one of the greateſt Geniuſes this age has produced, 
ho had been trained up in all the polite ſtudies of anti- 

*« quity, aflure me, upon his being ' obliged to ſearch into 
ſeveral rolls and records, that, notwithſtanding ſuch an 


employment was at firſt very dry and irkſome to him, he 
at laſt took an incredible pleaſure in It, and preferred it 


even to the reading of Virgil or Cicero.“ 


t Tbe then Biſhop of Oxford Dr. Potter, and Dr. Wall. 
The correſpondence is preſerved in the preſent collection, 
vol. II. p. 122, et ſeqq. The fame ſubje& the Bithop pur- 
| ſued during his exile, having conſulted the Learned of all 
nations, and had nearly brought the whole to a conclufion 


when he died. Theſe laudable labours are an ample confu- 


tation of Biſhop Newton's raſh affertion, * that Atterbury 


„ wrote little w pit! in exile, but a few criticiſms on French 
Authors.“ See p. 448. IN 
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without reaſon, may alſo condemn me without a wit- 
acſs; and arguments will ſignify nothing to him. 

is it probable that I ſhould hold meetings and con- 


ſultations to form and forward this conſpiracy, and yet 


nobody living know where, when, and with whom, 
they were held? that I, who lived always at home, 
and never (when at the Deanry) ſtirred out of one 
room, where I received all company promiſcuouſly, 
and denied not myſelf to any, ſhould have opportuni- 
ties of concerting ſuch matters; or, if 1 had, yet that 


none of my domeſtics, or friends with whom I moſt 
familiarly lived, ſhould ever obſerve any appearances 


of this kind? that, if I had been in theſe meaſures, 


no evidence of it would have been found in my papers, 
which were all at once ſeized at both my houſes, and 


ſifted with the utmoſt exactneſs? that, after above 
eight months impriſonment, and above twelve months 


diligent enquiry into my conduct and correſpondence, 


my friendſhips and acquaintances; after confining all 


my men- ſervants (but one) now for ſev en weeks, and 


e me twice in the Tower itſelf, in order to 
make new diſcoveries; nothing of conſequence ſhould 
appear againſt me, nor any one living witneſs charge 


me with any thing really criminal? 


Is it probable that I ſhowd form a dire& conſpiracy, . 


that was to be carried on by force of arms, and to owe 

all its ſucceſs to the operations of war, with which 1 
am no more acquainted than I am with the perſons fit to 

be employed on thoſe occaſions? My way of life has 
Not led me to be converſant with ſuch men and ſuch 
matters: I have ſat in Chapters, in Convocations, in 


Ee 4 Parlia- 
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Parliaments; but in a Council of War I never ſat, 
much leſs was at the head of it. 
| Have I ever yet, in any one inſtance of my liſe, 
meddled remarkably out of my own ſphere, in affairs 
that were forcign to my employments and character, 
and of which I could be no competent Judge ? I may 
have been thought perhaps too aftive in my proper 
| ſtations and buſineſs : but I was never charged with 
Interpoſing in matters with which I was no ways ac- 


auainted, and muſt have appeared ridiculous in pre- 


tending to conduct. 
Is it not rather probable that ſuch a Military ſcheme 
(if there were any ſuch) ſhould have been formed and 
directed by men of the ſword, though they yet remain 
undiſcovered? Muſt ite whole acculation and puniſh- 
ment, without proof and without probability, center 
in me, whoſe profeſſion and way of life ſets me at the 
greateſt diſtance from ſuch deſigns, and from the ſuſ⸗ | 
picion of being concerned in them ? 
And yet I muſt be the ſacrifice, and ſuffer almoſt. all - 
the pains and penalties (ſhort of death) which a Parlia- 
ment can inflict, ſor a ſuppoſed ſcheme of War, which 
I do not to this Gay comprehend ; and for which, as far 
as it appears, I t hink the men concerned ſhould be 
; rat! her pitied as madmen, than puniſhed as traitors. 
Vere is a plot of a year or two's ſtanding, to ſubvert 
this Government by force of arms. Military prepara- 
tions are faid to have been made for it. There was to 
Le an invaſion from abroad, an inſurrection and rebel- 
lion at home. Juſt when it was ripe for execution, it 
is diſcovercd; and, after a twelye-month's ſearch for 
— — the 
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the contrivers and conductors of this ſcheme, no con- 
ſultations appear to have been held, no money to have 
been raiſed, and (which is ſtranger) no arms, officers, 
or ſoldiers, to have been provided. Not a man of the 
Army is engaged in it: a poor Biſhop has done all, and 
muſt ſuffer for it. 
What could tempt me, my Lords, thus to ſtep out 
of my way? Was it ambition, and a deſire of climbing 
ipto an higher ſtation in the Church? There was not a 

man of my order further removed from views of this 


kind than I am. I have an hundred times ſaid (and ſin- 
|  cerely reſolved) that I would be nothing more than 1 


was (at a time when I little thought of being leſs) what- 


eiuer turns of ſtate ſhovid happen; and I could give an 


inſtance of this kind (if it were proper} that would 
ſhew I was in earneſt. 
Was money my aim? I always arſpiſed i it: too much 
perhaps, conſidering the occaſion I may now have for it. 
Out of a poor Bithoprick of C. 500. a year (for it has 


been clearly worth no more to me) I did in eight years 
time lay out L. 2009. upon the houſe and the appur- 
| tenances; and becauſe 1 knew the circumſtances in 


which my predeceſſor left his family, I took not one 


 fhilling for dilapidations from his executors. And 


the reſt of my income has all been ſpent as that of a : 
| Biſhop ſhould be ſpent (pardon, my Lords, the free- 
, dom of the expreſſion) in hoſpitality and charity.. Nor 
do I repine at that expence even now; not queſtioning 
in the leaſt but that God, who has provided for me 


u. * „ e 
itherto, 
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hitherto, will provide for me till; and on his Prori- 
dence I ſecurely depend. 

Was I influenced by any diſlike of the Eſtabliſhed 
Religion? any ſecret inclinations towards Popery, a 
Church of greater pomp and power ? Malice has ven- 
tured even thus far to aſperſe me. My Lords, ever 

ſince I knew what Popery was, I diſliked it; and the 
better I knew it, the more I oppoſed it. I began my 
ſtudies in Divinity (when the Popiſh controverſy grew 
hot) with the immortal work of Mr. Chillingworth, 
which I have read from that day to this, with new 
| pleaſure, and without ſatiety. He is no narrow-ſpirited 
writer, but the buckler of the Proteſtant cauſe in ge- 
neral, and as ſuch I eſteemed him above all others. 
| You will pardon me, my Lords, if I add (what would 
come ill from my mouth if I had not reaſon to purge 
myſelf from theſe fooliſh reflections) that thirty-ſeven 
| years ago I wrote in the defence of Martin Luther, 
the great champion of the Reformation; and am per- 
haps the oaly Divine, or Member of this Church, that 
has defended him in a treatiſe * expreſſſy writ for that 
purpoſe, from the infancy of the Reformation to this 
day. And whatever happens to me, my Lords, I will 


| ſuffer auy thing, and would (by God's grace) burn at a 


Rake, rather than, in any material point, depart from 
the Proteſtant Religion as 7 in the Church 
of England. _ 

Once more, my Lords, can 1be ſuſpecled as enter- 
ing into any ſuch deſigns, from any principles 1 had im- 
|  bibed, favourable to Arbitrary Power, and deſtruQtive 


* See this Tract at large 1 in the preſent — pp. 125 et ſeqq- 4 
| o 
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of liberty? The whole tenor of my life ſpeaks other- 


wiſe. I was always a friend to the liberty of the ſub- 
ject, and, to the beſt of my power, a conſtant main- 
tainer of it. I may have been miſtaken perhaps in the 
meaſures I took for its ſupport, at junctures when it 


was thought expedient for the ſtate to ſeem to neglect 


public liberty, in order, I ſuppoſe, to ſecure it. But 
this error (if it were one) was only a miſapplication of 


the priaciple which I always ſteadily and unvariably 


purſued: while I ſaw others, who would be thought 


the great patrons of 2 . the very 


foundation of it. 


Names may alter; but things. continue always the | 
ſame. L have not mattered by what party-term 1 was = 


called, ſo my actions were uniform and of a piece. 


To return therefore to the point, from which I may 


: ſeem to have digreſſed. 


The charge brought againſt me, and in | the manner 


it is brought, is, under all the views we can take of it, 
' improbable and incredible. If I could be guilty of it, 


I muſt have acted under a ſpirit of infatuation ; and yet 


I have not been hitherto thought an ideot or a mad-man. 


My Lords, as to the pains and penalties contained in 


_ this bill, they are great and grievous beyond example to 
a man in my circumſtances. I find them no where but 
in the act for baniſhing the Earl of Clarendon, nor 
even there in the ſame extent either as to their nature 
or duration: for it is particularly provided by that act, 


that the pains and penalties of it ſhould ceaſe, if by a 


day prefixed the Earl rendered himſelf to juſtice. I am 


here, my — and have been here expecting for 
3 * 
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eight months my Legal Trial. Was ever any man, in 
the ſame cafe, baniſhed by act of Parliament? Upon 
an impeachment by the Houſe of Commons, that noble 
Earl fled; and with reaſon, as the temper of the times 
then was: however, he fled. I have declined no im- 
peachment, no due courſe of Jaw that might have been 
taken; and yet I am to be baniſhed. A correſpon- 
dence indeed with that Earl was made treaſon ; with me 
it is only felony ; that is, one witneſs may prove ſuch a 
_ correſpondence, with me; had treaſon been the conſe- 
quence, two would have been requifite. He was allowed 
an intercourſe with his children by the expreſs words of 
the act. Mine are not ſo much as to write or ſend any 
meſſage to me without a ſign manual. 
And what is moſt particular in my cafe (I will 6 : 
it diſtinctly, that my Right Reverend Brethren may 
| hear it), 1 am rendered, as far as the Civil Power can 
render me, incapable of © uſing or exerciſing any office, 
e function, authority, or power, Ecclefiaſlical or Spi- 
44 ritual, whatſoever,” not only in any of his Majeſty's 
dominions (no ſuch limitation is expreſſed), but for 
aught I can find any where in Chriſtendom ; as if I 
held ſuch Spiritual powers, not from Chrilt himſelf, 


but by the * and at the pleaſure, of an Act of © 


Parliament. 

Why ſhould I dwell on the other parts of my puniſh- 
ment which agree with his? or trouble your Lord- 
ſaips with pleas for mitigation ? I inſiſt on my inno- 
cence; my real as well as legal innocence: that I am 
not guilty ; and, if I were, am not proved fo. 
= Ik 
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If your Lordſhips thus judge, I am ſure you will 
quaſh the bill; for you are juſt, If you ſhall judge 
otherwiſe, yet I perſuade myſelf you will temper it; 
for you are merciful. You will not {trip a man of his 
ſubſiſtence, and then ſend him where he cannot ſubſiſt. 
Vou will not firſt exerciſe ſeverity upon him yourſelves, 
and then hinder others from performing any acts of 
common humanity towards him. You will have the 
goodneſs, at leaſt, not to bar the King from ſhewing his, 
if and when he ſhall ſee occaſion; nor render his Ma- 
| Jeſty to any one of his poor ſubjects leſs the image of 
| God than he is: for that reſemblance conſiſts more in 
|: : pardoning than puniſhing. 
The Great Man I mentioned carried a great fortune 
along with him into a foreign country : he had lan- 


55 guages, was well acquainted abroad, and ſpent the beſt 


part of his years in exile, and was therefore every way 
qualified to ſupport it. The reverſe of all this is my 
fate. Indeed I am like him i in nothing but his inno- 
cence and his puniſhment. It is in no man's power to 
| make us differ in the ore; it is in your J. ordſhips to 
ciſtinguiſh us widely ir in the aber: and 1 * you will 
do N. 

But to ſum up the argument. 5 
Our Law has taken care that there ſhould be a more 
clear and full proof of Treaſon than of any other crime 
whatſoever. And reaſonable it is, that a crime attended 
with the higheſt penalties ſhould be made out by the 


| cleareſt and fulleſt evidence. And yet here is a charge of 


bigh treaſon brought againſt me, not only without full evi- 
— dence, 
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dence, but without any evidence at all, that is, any 
ſuch evidence as the law of the land knows and 
allows. And what is not evidence at law (pardon me 
what I am going to ſay) can never be made ſuch, in 
order to puniſh what is paſt, but by a violation of the 
law: for the law which preſcribes the nature of the 
proof required, is as much the law of the land, as 
that which declares the crime; and both muſt join to 


cConvict a man of guilt. And it ſeems equally unjuſt to 


declare any ſort of proof legal, which was not ſo be- 
fore a proſecution commenced for any act done, as it 
would be to declare the act ſelf Ay — to be 
criminal. 55 
Now there never was a charge of ſo high a nature 6 
| ſtrongly preſſed, and fo weakly ſupported — ſupported, 
not by any living or dead witneſs, ſpeaking from his 
own knowledge, but by mere hearſays and reports from 
others; contradicted by the very perſons from whom 
they are ſaid to be derived ſupported not by any one 
criminal deed proved to have been done, not by any 
one criminal line proved to have been either written or 
received, not even by any one criminal word proved to 
have been ſpoken by me; but by intercepted letters in 
' a correſpondence, to which it appears not that I was, 
and to which it is certain that I was not privy ; ſome of 
theſe letters ſhewn to have been contrived with a defign 
of faſtening them upon me, as a foundation of the 
ſcheme which was to follow ; others written with the 
ſame view, employing the ſame fictitious names, and 


throwing out dark and ſuſpicious hints, concerning the 
 Perlons 
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_ perſons meant by thoſe names, and endeavouring by 
little facts and circumſtances, ſometimes true, ſome- 
times doubtful, and often falſe, to point out that per- 
ſon to ſuch as ſhould intercept thoſe letters, who con- 
tinues all this time a ſtranger to the whole tranſaction, 
and never makes the diſcovery till he feels it, and finds 
it advanced into a ſolemn accuſation ; till“ the peſti- 

© lence that walked in — becomes the arrow 
e that flyeth by noon-· day.“ 
[* This, my Lords, is a true account 4 thoſe proofs 
by which the charge of high treaſon againſt me is 


* maintained. And if ſuch proofs, in ſuch a caſe, be 


admitted, what man is ſafe? who is there that theſe 
decypherers and copyers may not have in their power? 
who that may not at this rate, by two perſons, placed 
one at Paris, and the other at London, and informing; 
themſelves of his motions and circumſtances, be writ 
into a plot, and out of his fortunes, liberty, honour, 
and life itſelf ; and be all the while innocent, and . 
ignorant of what is doing?] 
0 My Lords, this is my caſe; I have wel it ſo to be; 
though I had the hard taſk upon me of proving a nega- 
tive, and had no other lights to guide me but thoſe the 
Report aſſords. And ſhall I ſtand convicted before your 
Lordſhips upon ſuch an evidence as this? by the hearſay 


of an hearſay (for this often is the caſe), and that de- 


nied by the very perſon into whoſe teſtimony all muſt. 
be reſolved; by ſtrained reaſonings and inferences, from 
obſcure paflages, and fiftitious names in letters, the 
contents of which were entirely a ſecret to me, till I 


* This -aragraph i is croſſed over in the Biſhop" 5 3 
aw 
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ſaw them in print: by the conjectures of decypherers, 

without any opportunity given me (though I humbly 
aſked it) to examine into the truth of their explica- 
tions; by the depoſitions of noſt-office clerks about the 
Gmilitude of hands, ſome of which have been formerly 
known to be the moſt dextrous counterfeiters of them; 

and theſe depoſitions. made at many months diſtance 
from the time of their ſeeing the firſt letters, and with- 


out comparing any one of the originals they copied 


with another; by little ſurmiſes and probabilitics, built 
on a falſe bottom, and which (that foundation being 
| ſhaken) muſt appear altogether improbable 5 by at- 
tempts to render me ſuſpected of ſuſpicion of treaſon, 
for nothing more, Iam pertuaded, can be made of the 
arguments drawn from what is called " the intercepted 8 


1 1 wa 


© Shall I, my Lords, be deprived of all that i is valua- 
ble to an Engliſhman (for in the circumſtances to which 
l am to be reduced, life itſelf is ſcarce valuable) by ſuch 
an evidence as this! ſuch aa evidence as would not be 
admitted in any other cauſe, in any other court; nor 
allowed, I verily believe, to condemn a Jew in the 
Inquiſi.ions of Spain or Portugal; ſhall it be reccived 
ag inſt me, a Bihop of this Church, and a Member 


af this Houſe, in a charge of high treaicn brought in 
the High Court of Parliament? God forbid ! 


Suffer me, my Lords, (I know you will ſuffer me) : 
to put you all (and particularly my Right Reverend Bre- 
thren) in mind of a text of Holy Writ: “ Againſt an 


« Elder receive not an accuſati n, but befote two or 


« three witneſſes. 11 ts not laid, Conde an him not 
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upon an unſupported accuſation; but, receive it not, 
give It no countenance or encouragement. And I am 


ſomewhat more than an Elder as the word there im- 


ports. Shall an accufation be received againſt me, 
without any one witneſs to maintain it! My Lords, 
this is not a direction merely for Eccleſiaſtical Judica- 


tories; it was taken by St. Paul from the Civil and Judi- 


cial part of the Law of Moſes. For there we read, 
„One witneſs ſhall not riſe up againſt a man for any 
© jniquity, or any fin that he ſinneth: at the mouth of 
© two witnefles, or at the mouth of three witneſſes, 
* ſhall the matter be eſtabliſhed.” And as this rule 


was tranſplanted from the State into the Church by an 


inſpired authority; ſo would it be no blemiſh to any 
_ Chriſtian State, i ſthey always thought fit to follow it in 


ſuch caſes as this now before your Lordſhips. The Luws 


of this Chriſtian State have actually followed it, and 


made two witneſſes neceſſary in accuſations of treaſon. 


Shall I be the firſt Biſhop of this Church proſecuted 


and condemned upon two or three hearſays, two or 


three conjectures about names, and obſcure paſſages in 
letters, inſtead of two or three witneſſes ? and will they 
who are moſt concerned to reſiſt this precedent, contri- 


bute to make it, and to derive the ſad influence of it to 
all ſucceeding times; and even concur in ſuch an act 
on ſuch an evidence, to render me incapable of © uſing. 
© or exerciſing any office, function, authority, or 
% power Eccleſiaſtical or Spiritual whatſoever ?” Is this 
either good divinity or good pings” wt york as to 


* wiſe men; judge ye what I ſay.” 


SY oo ns = 
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Doubtleſs the Legiſlature is without bounds. It may 
do what it pleaſes; and whatever it does is binding. 


Nay, in ſome reſpects it has greater power (with re- 


yereuce be it ſpoken) than the Sovereign Legiſlator of 
the Univerſe; for he can do nothing unjuſtly ! But 


though no limits can be ſer to Parliaments, yet they 


have generally thought fit to preſcribe limits to them- 


ſelves; and ſo to guide even their proceedings by bill 


In criminal caſes, as to depart as little as is poſlible 
from the known laws and uſages of the realm. The 


Parliament may, if it pleaſes, by a particular act, order 


a criminal to be tortured who will not confeſs; for 


who ſha!l gainſay them? But they never did it; nor, 
1 preſume, ever will; becauſe torture, though prac- 


tiſed in other countries, is unknown in ours, and repug- 
nant to the temper and genius of our mild and free Go- 
verument: and yet, my Lords, it looks, methinks, 


ſomewhat like torture, to ir flict grievous pains and 
penalties on a perſon only ſuſpected of guilt, but not 


legally proved guilty, in order to extort ſome confeſ- 
fon or diſcovery from him. This, in other countries, 
is called putting to the queſtion; and it matters not much 


by what engines or method ſuch an experiment is made. 
The Parliament war (it it pleaſes) by an expreſs law 


acjudge a man to abtolute perretual impriſonment, as 


well as to perpetual. cxile; without reſerving to the 


Crown any power of determining ſuch impriſonment. 


They bave enacted the one; I find not they ever enacted 
the other. And the reaſon ſeems to have been, becauſe 
our Law, which above all others provides for the liberty 


ot 


i ae; OO EAA 1 A; 


rr 


of any perſoa whatſoever.” 
fate of that great perſon thus to fall by accumulative 
and conſtructive treaſon, A much leſs now ſtands before 
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of the ſubject's perſon, knows — of ſuch abſolute 
perpetual impriſonment. 
The Parliament may in like manner condemn a man 


upon a charge of accumulative and conſtructive treaſon. 


They did fo once, in the caſe of the Earl of Strafford; 
but they repented of it afterwards, and ordered * all 


© the records and proceedings of Parliament relating 
« thereto to be wholly cancelle d, defaced, and oblite- 
cc rated, to the intent the ſame might not be viſible in 
* after- ages, or brought into example to the prejudice 


My Lords, it was the 


you, who is attacked by accumulative and conſtructive 


proofs of his guilt; that is, by ſuch proofs as in them- 
ſelves, and when taken ſingle and apart, are allowed to 
prove nothing; but when taken together, and well in- 
terpreted and explained, are ſaid to give mutual light 
and ſtrength to each other, and by the help of certain 
inferences and deduction to have the force, though not 
the formality, of legal evidence. Will ſuch proofs be 
ever admitted by your Lordſhips, in order to deprive a 
fellow- ſubject of his fortunes, his fame, his friends, 
and his country, and fend him in his old age, without 
language, without limbs, without health, and without a 
proviſion ſor the neceſſaries of life, to live, or rather 


ſtarve, amongſt foreigners? I ſay again, God forbid! 


My ruin is not of that moment to any man, or any num- 


ber of men, as to make it worth their while to violate 
lor even feem to violate) the conſtitution in any degree to 
procure it. In preſerviog and guarding that againlt all 

ET, attempis, 


** 
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attempts, the ſafety and the happineſs of every Engliſh- 
man lies. But when once, by ſuch extraordinary ſteps 
as theſe, we depart from the fixed rules and forms of 
Juitice, and try untrodden paths, no man knows whither 


they will lead him, or where he ſhall be able to ſtop, 
when preſſed by the crowd that follow him. 


Though I am worthy of no regard; though what- | 


ever is done to me may be looked upon as juſt; yet your 
Lordſhips will have ſome regard to your own laſting. 
intereſts, and thoſe of the State; and not introduce into 
criminal caſes a ſort of evidence with which our con- 


ftitution is not acquainted, and which, under the ap- 


pearance of ſupporting it at firſt, may be afterwards 


made uſe of (I ſpeak my honeſt fears) 9 to 
undermine and deſtroy it. 


For God's ſake, my Lords, lay aſide theſe extraordi- 


' nary proceedings! ſet not theſe new and dangerous pre- 


cedents! And ] for my part will voluntarily and chear- 


fully go into perpetual exile, and pleaſe myſelf with the 


thought that 1 have in ſome meaſure preſerved the con- 
ſtitution by quitting my country; and I will live, 
wherever 1 am, praying for its proſperity, and die with 
the words of Father Paul in my mouth, which he uſed 
of the Republic of Venice, © Eſto perpetua!“ The 
V ay to perpetuate it is, not to depart from it. Let me 
_ depart; but let at continue fixed on the immovcable 
foundations of Law and Juſtice, and ſtand for ever. - 
| I have, my Lords, taken up much of your time; and 
yet I muſt ſtill beg your attention. Some parts of my 
accuſation have been diſproved by direct and full evi- 
_ dence; particularly that of my writing the three letters 


of 


- 
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* April 20, or even knowing who writ them; which I 
_ utterly deny that I ever did, or even now do know. And 
yet this is the foundation of the whole. Other parts 
of my charge there are, not in their nature capable of 
ſuch a direct diſproof, nor indeed requiring it, as being 
no way ſupported by what deſerves the name of evi- 
dence. And here therefore I was chiefly obliged to 


reſt on the utter improbability of the charge ; which, = 


hope, has been duly manifeſted. But, my Lords, 
there is ſtill a way left of vindicating myſelf in caſes 
where a general negative cannot be otherwiſe cleared; 
and that is, by proteſting and declaring my innocence 
to your Lordſhips in the moſt deliberate, ſerious, and 
ſolemn manner, and appealing to God, the Searcher of 
hearts, for the truth of what 1 fay; as I do in what 
follows. ” 
I am charged, in the Report, wick diredting the in- 
tercepted correſpondence, there aſcribed to Mr. Kelly 
and Mr. Carte. But I folemnly declare, that I never 
directed or ſaw a ſingle line of any one of their letters, 
1ill I met them in print; nor were the contents of wy 
one of them ever communicated to me. 
I do in like manner ſolemnly declare, that I never was 
privy to any memorial drawn up to ſolicit the Regent of 
. France, or his Miniſters, to ſend forces into England, 5 
during the elections, or at any other ſeaſon; which is 
the firſt branch of the conſpiracy” 2 in the Re- 
port. 
Nor was Lever acquainted with the * of any 
attempt to be made, upon the King's going to Hanover; 
which 1 is the ſecond. TD 


Ff; Nor 
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Nor did I ever hear of the third; which, it ſeems 


Pas to take place upon the breaking up of the encamp- 


ment, till ſome time after Mr. Layer was committed to 


the Tower. 


I do with the like ſeriouſneſs and folemulry declare, 
That I never collected, remitted, received, or aſked 


any money of any man, to facilitate any of theſe deſigns; 
nor was I ever privy to any remittance whatſoever to 


any of theſe purpoſes. 


That I never tranſmitted or drew any 8 ; 
manifeſto, or paper whatſoever, in the name of the 
Pretender, as is intimated in the Report, p- 46; and 


was directiy charged upon me at my cxamination. 
And that I never knew of any preparations, commiſ- 


| ſions iſſued, any proviſions here made of arms, officers, 
or ſoldiers, or of any methods taken to procure an in 


wn ſurreQion in any part of theſe kingdoms. 


All this, upon the faith of a Chriſtian, I declare to 
: be true, and will ſo declare to the laſt gaſp of my breath: 
and I am very ſure that the farther your Lordſhips 
examine into the truth of theſe declarations, the truer 
you will find them. And yet they contain all the ca- 
pital articles of which I am accuſed by the Report of 


: the Houſe of Commons, 


| Had indeed the charge been as folly proved as it is 
. ſtrongly aſſerted, it had been in vain to think of encoun - 
_ tering well-atteſted facts by proteſtation to the contrary, | 


though never fo ſolemnly made. Bur, as that charge 
is enforced by flights and probabilities, and cannot be 


_ diſpraved in many circumſtances without proving a ne - 


: gative, Jour Lordſhips will, in ſuch a Caſe, allow the 


= 
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lolemn aſſeverations of a man in bchalf of his own in- 


nocence to have their due weight. And I aſk no more 


of God than to grant them as much influence with you 
as they have truth in themſelves. 


If, after all, it ſhall be ſtill thought by your Ln 
that there is any ſeeming ſtrength in any of the proofs 


produced againſt me; if by private perſuaſions of my 


guilt, founded on unſeen, unknown motives, which 
ought not certainly to influence public judgements ; if 


by any reaſons and neceſlities of ſtate (of the expedience, 


wiſdom, and juſtice of which I am no competent judge) 


your Lordſhips ſhall be induced to proceed on this bill, 


and to paſs it in any ſhape ; I ſhall diſpoſe myſelf quietly 


and patiently to ſubmit to what is determined, God's 
6 will be done! Naked camel out of my mother's 
« womb, and naked ſhall I return thither ; the Lord 
« gave, and the Lord haih taken away; and (whether 


in giving or king) bleſſed be the 1 name of the 
0 W 17 


„ 66 * W there 3 is * day publiſhed a SI TER ins 


44 tituled, he Speech of Francis late Lord Biſhop of Ro- 
"0 cheſter, at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, on Saturday 
the 11th of May, 1723, in his defence againſt the bill then 

_ «* depending for inflièting pains and penalties upon him. 


6 Printed for A. Moore near St. Paul's.“ This is to give 


notice, that the ſame is ſurreptitiouſly printed, without the 
* knowledge or conſent of the Biſhop, or any of his friends; 

* and beſides that it is ſpurious, it is very imperſect; ſeveral 
«entire paragraphs being omitted, and many others vilely 
„„ mangled; as any perſon that hcard his Lordihip ipeak will 


6 readily obſerve. But the publick may, in due time, expect 


* an authentic and correct copy of his Lordſhip's ſpeech, 


* andof the proceedings againſt him.“ True Priton, June 


242 dias F 4 XXVI. 
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XXVI. SERJEANT WYNNE'S OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE CATALOGUE OF ROYAL AND 
NOBLE AUTHORS, Vol., II. p. 132. * 


HAVE lately ſeen a paſſage + in the above book 


refl- ting on Serjeant Wyane, as if © he had de- 
4 ſired to ſee the Speech of his right reverend Client, and-- 
& had, as it were, forcitalled him, and ſpoke the ſubC | 
5 6 ſtance of it himlelf;” and to make it the more re- > 
markable, the Author has given him a title, which it 
is well known he did not attain to till many years after. 


And this is aſſerted, not upon hearſay or information, 


but as a fact; which the Reader may be apt to think 
lay in the Author's ow knowledge, or at leaſt grounded 

upon the belt information at the time; whereas this 
proceeding was thirty-ſix years ago I, when the Author 
had been hardly out of his nurſery. In ſpeaking of 


| facts ſo long before their own knowledge, modeſt Wri- 


* Theſe Obſervations were written not long after the publi- 


cation of the Catalogue, a friend informing the Author of 


them that there wes ſuch a paſſage reflecting on him; and it 
was not without ſolicitations that he was induced to think it 


worth an anſwer; which, however, he drew up in this form, 


and permitted to be printed in a periodical examination of 


books and pamphlets. The ſame paſſage being repeated in a 


ſecond edition of the C atalog ue, was the occaſion of re- print- 


ing theſe Obſervations. WYVRNE. + See p. 444. 


In the North cloiſter of Weſtminſter Abbey is an ele · 


gent mural monument to the memory ef Serjeant Wynne, 


who died May 26, 1705, aged 72 years and 10 months. 
Mr. Wynne was, therefore, 30 years old in 1723. He left 


one ſon, Edward Wyane Eſq. of Chelſea, baer at law, 
who died Jan. 27, 1785; and a daughter, marrried to Cap- 
tain Piercy of Canterbury, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 


engagement with Paul Jones, Sce the Illuſtrations at the end 


. of chis as volume, N I. 


ters 


— 
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ters uſually quote their authority, or aſſign ſome reaſons 


f or their aſſertions. 


However, as ſilence may in ſome caſes be conftrued an 
2 of a fact, it may be proper to ſay ſomething 


by way of anſwer; though Mr. Wynne deſpiſes the ca- 
lamny, and thinks a mere denial of a fact is equivalent 
I to a mere affirmation without any proof or probability. 


The paſſage above referred to ſeems to imply an un- 


common memory and {ome degree of judgement in 


Mr. Wynne (young as he then was, though I dare fay 


the Author intended no compliments); that on the bare 


ſeeing or reading a Speech which took up two hours or 
more in the delivery, he ſhould be able to borrow the 


ſubſtance of it, and make uſe of it as his own; which 
| ſeems highly improbable. 


And that he ſhould preſume 1 to do ſo in the preſence 
of ſuch a judicious Client, and upon his firſt appearance 
at the bar of that honourable Houſe, is ſtill more impro- 
bable, and implies an uncommon aſſurance; a quality, 
that was never reckoned any part of his character; but 
on the contrary, how well it was received by that ho- 
nourable Houſe, how gratefully by his reverend Client, 
he has great reaſon to remember. 
And whoever fairly conſiders the nature of the aſe, 
the different ſituation of a Counſel from that of the 
perſon accuſed, if he is a judge and judges rightly, 
muſt own that it requires a different compoſition, a 
different expreſſion, and a different manner of treating 


: the ſubject. Many things may be proper, and not un- 


becoming for the one to ſay, either as he was a Prelate 


and a Member of that Houſe, or as a ſuppoſed Criminal, 


which would be highly improper and perhaps not ſafe 
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in the other to ſay, The one was thoroughly acquainted 


with the facts, and conſequently could explain, aſſert, 
or deny, with more freedom and aſſurance : whereas the 
other was a firanger to them any otherwiſe than as 


_ Inſtructed by his brief, and ought therefore to ſpeak 
with caution and care, eſpecially on ſuch an high and 


complicated charge as that was; and where Mr. Wynne 


was in a manner little known to or acquainted with his 
Client, till juſt before he had the honour to be aſhgned 


one of his Counſel. 


It 1 15 not improbable that ahve any two, three, or | 


more perfons ſpeak upon the ſame ſubject, and upon 


ſuch a multitude of facts of which the charge conſiſted, 
that ſome of the ſame arguments or obſervations may 
occur to each, though without any privity or conference 
together. But I am apt to think no one perſon, who 
was to prepare himſelf upon ſuch an occaſion, would 
deſire to ſee or read the compoſition of another who 
was to ſpeak upon the ſame occaſion, and perhaps on 
the ſame day or the next, and before the ſame judicious 
audience; as it would rather tend to diſtract and con- 


found him than be of any real uſe, and only ſerve to 
tire his judges with unneceſſary repetition. 


Indeed 1 have heard that the Biſhop deſired to know 
of his Counſel, at one of their conſultations, whether, 
in treating of hearſay evidence, they ſhould mention the 
preamble of Sir John Fenwick's bill of attainder; and 
Mr. Wynne informing his Lordſhip the paſſage had oc- 


curred to him, and in what manner he intended to apply 


-it, the Biſhop deſired him to leave out what he intended 


upon that point, for that he ſhould carry his reaſoning 


Wo 
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upon it much farther; and that it would moreover be of 
great ſervice, in giving him an opportunity to fit down 
and repoſe his wearied limbs while the act was read, in 
which he hoped their Lordſhips would indulge him. 


Mr. Wynne accordingly left this paſſage entire to his 
Lordſhip; and he made all the uſe intended of it, 


And ſince the fight of the book above referred to, I 


have heard Mr. Wynne often declare (and I dare ſay, 
from his known probity and veracity, he would make 
oath if the occaſion required it) that he never did ſec, 


or deſired to ſee, his Lordſhip's ſpeech ; nor ever read 


one line of it himſelf, nor ever heard one line of it 
read by any other perſon before it was ſpoken in the 


' Houſe of Lords. Nor has he to this day ever ſeen or 


read one line of it; though there is reaſon to believe 
his Lordſhip's ſpeech is ſtill in being, with an introduce. 
' tory account of the true grounds and motives of his pro - 


ſecution ; and, if they could be compared, would be 


found as different as could be upon the ſame ſubject. 


As for his Lordſhip's ſpeech, ſo called, printed by 


A. Moore at that time , it is a ſpurious incorrect com- 
poſition, and does not contain above half in quantity; 
and, beſides many nonſenſical and unintelligible para- 


graphs, has hardly one true and correct paſſage through- 


out . But if even that were to be compared, no 
| other likeneſs would be found than what neceſſarily ari- 
ſes from a reference to the ſame fats, papers, and let- | 


5 Theſo Obſervations were e firſt pabliſhed anonymouſly. 


7 See p. 432. 
t This aflertion is an ample confirmation of what had 


hoe ſaid in a note, p. 283. 
ters. 
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ters. And I am ſure, where it occaſionally mentions 
his Counſel, it is with all due regard, and not the leaſt 
complaint of any unfair or unbecoming behaviour of 
them *. 5 „ | 
And it is well known Mr. Wynne never was alone 
with the Biſhop during his commitment ; and when ſent 
for, was either in company with Sir Conſtantine Phipps 
his other Counſel, and with one or both his Solicitors, 
who were aſſigned to aſſiſt him in his defence, and one 
or more of his ſervants; and therefore ſome other per- 
ſon muſt have been privy to this fact, if it were true; 
beſides others who narrowly watched and probably _ 
overheard moſt things that paſſed in thoſe ſhort inter- 
. n 1 * 
And therefore, what could induce the Author to vent 
ſuch a calumny upon one who is a mere ſtranger to him, 
and about a tranſaction thirty-fix years ago, in which he 
a⁊cted only as Counſel, without any ground or foundation, 
and againſt all probability, it is hard to conceive. But 
it is hoped the Author will be fo ingeauous as either to 
retract his aſſertion, or aflipu his reaſons, or explain 
his meaning, in any future edition of his work, or in 
any other way he thinks more proper. oy 
Il was going to cloſe theſe Obſervations ; but as the 
Author has thought fit to introduce the foregoing paſſage 
in his anecdote of an unfortunate Duke +, I am apt to 
C ee 9 0 


r _cmnmucccccmcqcicrqtq. 
+ The paſſage alluded to in the Catalogue is this: © It is 2 
* remarkable anecdote relating to this Speech, that his Graee 
< then in oppoſition to the Court went to Chelſea the day 
© before the laſt debate on that Prelate's affair, where, ang 
— — . ——— 58 
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think he is in that reſpect alſo miſtaken or miſinformed. 


J would not be underſtood to defend his levities, or 


want of principles (as the Author calls them); but hap- 
pening to know the company his Lordſhip had with him 
almoſt every hour of that day before he ſpoke in the 


Houſe of Lords, and to whom he was pleaſed to ſhew 
his Speech ready drawn up, all in his own hand writing, 
whom he preſſed to peruſe it, and during that conver- 
fation his Grace altered and ſupplied it as he thought 
proper upon the ſpot, and I believe is the ſame in ſub- 


{tance as that which ſoon after appeared in print“; and, 


notwithſtanding the Author's inftnuation, I believe I can 


truly add, that he hardly ever paſled a day or evening 


more ſoberly than that; and happy it would have deen = 
had he paſſed more in the ſame manner. 


8 


* contri tion, he profeſſed being determined to work out his 
5 pardon at Court, by tpeaking againſt the Biſhop, in order 


to winch he begged ſome hints. The Miniſter was deceived, 
and went through the whole cauſe with him, pointing out 
„ Fhere the ſtrength of the argument lay, and where its 
*6 weakneſs. The Duke was very thankful, returned to town, 
* haſſed the night! in drinking, aud without going to bed went 


« into the Houſe of Lords, where he poke for the Biſnop, 


CL recapitulating : in the moſt maſterly manner, and anſwering 
r all thai had been urged againſt him.“ - So far the Catalogue: 


znd then, on a ir apoted r-ſemblance to this ſuppoſed fact, is 


grounded a note, contradifting the idle aſperſion which is 
the lubject ot the above Obſervations; winch note runs in 

theſe words: Sericant Wynne ſerved the Biſhop in much 
the fame manner: being his Counſel, he defired to ſee the 
% Biſhop's Speech; and then ſpoke the tubſtance of it him- 


Le felf.”  Wynxz. 
* The Duke of Wharton, in a long ſpeech, with a great 


deal of kill, judgement, and oratory, ſummed up the 


whole evidence that had been produced againſt the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and endeavoured to ſhew the inſufficiency of it, 


5 
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So that this was not a ſudden ſtart upon conference 


that day or night with the Miniſter, under a fei gned con- 


trition, to draw hints from him, which he did not 
want; for, it is well known, his Grace had, from the 
beginning to the end of that long proceeding, conſtantly 


attended, and took notes, amounting at leaſt to a quire 
of paper, and not only ſpoke on behalf of the Biſhop 


in the run of the cauſe, but had figned ſeveral proteſts 
concerning thoſe proceedings many days before. If 
the Miniſter after this was deceived, he was eaſily 


deceived, and contrary to his known and uſual ſagacity, 
and in a manner very notorious to moſt others. 


This does not reſt merely upon my aſſertion (though 
I was preſent every day, and therefore no incompotent 
witneſs); but I might appeal to others ſtill alive, and to 


the Journals themſelves, as well as to the printed pro- 


teſts (in folio and octavo) where his Grace's name is to 
be found among other noble Lords, on May 2, 1723; 


and on the 3d, 7th, and 11th of May. And at laſt, 


on the general queſtion whether the bill ſhould paſs 


(15ti of May) after he had ſpoke at large upon the de- 
bate, he not only proteſted again, for ſome of the rea- 


ſons given by the other Lords, but added four more of 
his own. So that there ſeems to be no room to doubt 
but that his Lordſhip was all along as much prepared, | 
bees. and d ctermined, upon this matter, a8 any one could 


to prove the « charge : concluding, 6 that let the 3 


« he what th:y would, he would not have ſuch a helliſh _ 


n {lain folly tlie luſtre and glory of that illuſtrious Houle, as 
to condein na man without the leaſt legal evidence ;” and 
10 he was for rc)iefing the bill. His Grace was ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by the Lord Bathurii. Political State, vol. XXV. 
p- 663. = 


wW 


5 be. 


„ 
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be *. Whether he was right or wrong in his judgement, 
1 do not preſume to ſay. 


It is not improbable but he might go to the Miniſter 


at ſome other time, as he did once or twice dine unin- 
vited at the Board of Green- cloth that was kept in the 


neighbourhood during that proceeding, by way of 


frolick or fun, or, as the Author calls it, a fit of levity; 


but not by way of information or inſtruction, or to beg 


hints, becauſe he was ſufficiently maſter of the whole 
proceeding, from his own notes and obſervations. How- 


ever, he is gone, and unable to anſwer for himſelf; 


and therefore I thought this little was in Juſtice due to 
his memory. 


* In this debate the Duke of Wharton exerted himſelf 


5 greatly, ſummed up the evidence in a maſterly manner, 
and made one of the beſt and ableſt ſpeeches againſt the bill 


* ever delivered, which he cauſed to be printed, and entered : 


* larger and more particular proteſt, diſſentient for the ſame | 
* reaſons as other Lords, and for other reaſons additional. 
HFHereby he verified in ſome meaſure what his father, the old 
Marquis, had, in his anger, predicted of him, that he would 
always take wrong cauſes, would learn his politicks of Atter- 
6 bury, and be ruined. ” Bp. NHWTrON. Dr. Maty alto, in his 
life of Lord Cheilertield, has tranſcribed from Mr. Walpole 


6 a fact, of which, as he well obſerves, “ the ingenious Au- 
thor had the beſt opportunity of being well informed; and, 
enumerating the great characters in which the Upper Houle of 


Parliament was then fertile, favs, * The unprincipled and 


* unthinking Duke of Wharton diſgraced the fineſt parts 


and beſt education bv the bad uſe he made of both; and, 
«© with the capacity of a Tullv, became, like a Clodius, a 


** profligate and wretched incendiary.” 


XXVII. 
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XxXxVII. SPECIMEN OF BP. ATTERBURY'S 
REMARKS ON DACIER'S HORACE *, | 


Sat. I, 20. Quin iliis Jupiter ambas.] Alluding to 
the fable of the Frogs deſiring a king from Jupiter. 
120. Fam ſatis eſt.] This turn aroſe naturally from 
what was juſt before ſaid, Cedat, uti conviva ſatur. 

II. 1. Ambubaiarum.] RYAN Vid. Grotium in Gen. 
iv. 21. . . 
III. x. Omnibus hoc vitium eſt cantoribus.] I am at a loſs 
to know Horace's deſign in this introduction, unleſs he 
intended it as an excuſe for himſelf [who was Cantor, as 

much as Tigellius ], in not complying with ſome requeſt. 
of Mzcenas, ard loading him with verſes : for, as I re- 
member, there are in this book no leſs than four Satires 


This is one of the French Authors“ with whoſe la- 
bours our learned Prelate amuſed himſelf during his exile. 
Theſe © few criticiſms,” as they are ſtyled by Biſhop Newton 
(fee p. 422.), will perhaps ſuggeſt a wiſh that he had written 
more. The edition of Dacier from which I tranſcribe them 
is that of 1691, in ten volumes, 12mo; of which (I am 
| ſorry to ſay) it is doubtful whether more than one volume re- 
main in exiſtence. The whole ſett, which was in 1762 the 
property of the preſent Dr. Atterbury, the Biſhop's grandſon, 
was by him lent to an admirable judge of their intrinſic me- 
ritto a man whoſe ill-fated death the Muſes have reaſon to 
deplore—the accompliſhed but improvident Bob Lloyd. 
They were his companions in durance vile;” and after his 
deccaſe, the ſixth volume alone could be recuvered by Dr. 
Atterbury; to whoſe indulgence my Readers owe the preſent _ 
extracts. Should the remaining volumes have fallen into the 
hands of a gentleman, this note will not have been written in 


Yale . 
mY directly 
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directly addreſſed to him. It appears from the t ath 
Epode that Horace had been aſked by Mzcenas to com- 
poſe ſome Iambic verſes, which he delayed long to do; 
and, as Dacier ſuppoſes, never did. 
3. Sardus habebat ille Tigellius hoc.} © C' eſt le ce- 
e Jebre Tigellius Sardus, dont il a été parle dans la 
Satire precedente, & qu'on a confondu mal à propos 
avec Hermogene Tigellius, dont il eſt parle dans la 
C ſuite.” Dai. — Quere: for I think they are 
the ſame; his arguments from their being alive in ſome 
Satires, and dead in others, is not concluſive. 
4. Ceſar. ] Cui © familiariſſimus“ dicitur a Cicerone, 
1 Ep. xxi. J. i. e. to Julius — 
7. Jo Bacche.| © C'eroit le commencement dune 
de chanſon.” DAcikR.—!I believe ſo; elſe Horace 
would have ſaid Io Pean, for the meaſure's ſake. 
9. Nil æguale homini fuit illi x.] I ſhould be of his 
mind, but that the very thing is ſaid by him ver. 1 9. 
« Nil fuit unquam tam diſpar ſibi.? 
11. Junonit, &c.] Currebat muſt be repeated here, 
| where it is very improper. It is more defenſible in that 
other plece, 66 Atqui fi noles ſanus, curres _ 
: cc picus—” | | | : 
29. Facundior.] Horace and Virgil both inclined to 7s. 
anger. ; 
44. Strabonem, ke.) This reflefiion is taken from 
Lucretius. 
97. Quum ventum ad verum 1. w hen they bring 
down their ſpeculations fo Practice. 


* Col. Codrington. Arrzazuxx. 


Yor. Iv. G g 111. 
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111. Jura inventa met injuſti.] Hæc è Cic. de Off. 
I. ii. 12. Juſtitiæ fruendæ olim videntur bene mo- 
e rati reges conſtituti.— Eademque conſtituendarum 
* legum fuit cauſa, quæ regum. Jus enim ſemper quæ- 
* ſitum eſt æquabile, neque enim aliter efle jus, id fi ab 
« uno juſto & bono viro conſequebantur, eo erant con- 
© tenti. Cum id minus contigeret, leges ſunt inventæ | 
* quz cum omnibus ſemper una atque cadem voce lo- 
e quuntur, &c. 
IV. 3. malus. ] A common cheat, or rogue. It muſt 
have a diſtinct ſenſe from the words which follow. 
6. Hoſce ſegurtus, &c.] He imitated them in this 
manner of reflection, but altered his numbers. He was 
like them in his urbanity, and in his neglect to publiſh. 
what he had written. There is an oppoſition between 
the ſeveral parts of this character. The firſt reſers to 
thoſe Comedians; the ſecond to Lucilius, when he dif- 
ſered from tem. 
7. 3 « Facetus eſt qui fack verbis quid vu.” 
Donat. Heautont. Act. iii. Sc. 1. 
g. durus componere verſus] ut componere comas, Ovid. | 
 Componere, forte polire. Sequitur enim, Nam fuit 
« hoc vitioſus, in hora,” dc. But then he ſays the 
ſame thing twice of him: for it afterwards follows, 
ce piger ſcribendi ferre laborem.” Howey cr  thele two 
may be diſtinguiſhed, 
41. Erat 1 wed telle: [4 elſes} 6 T „ere ne LGonibe pas 
6 refeiter, 7 mais, an contraire, relever, prendre, choifir 


four gen ent ir: & il eſt oppoſé à relinguere.“ Da- 


cIEA.— This, I think, is a very falſe interpretation, as 
appears from comparing the two parallel places. 5 
„ . 23. ob 
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23. 0b hanc rem. | Quere, whether Criſpinus doth 
not mean here again to ſpeak, and lorace to anſwer 
him again at the 38th verſe ; where firſt he lays down 
a reaſon why he doth not recite his verſes publicly, as, 

&c. becauſe he is no Poet properly fo called? 
209. ad eum quo veſpertina tepet regio] A very improper 

periphraſis. i 5 
40. Excerpam numero, Kc. ] Horace had not at this 
time written, or not publiſhed any of his Odes. 


43 · — cui fit, cui mens divinior. Virgil. 


„Hat ingenium ingens 
mn Inculto latet hoc ſub pectore 


he ſays of Virgil in the foregoing Satire. 
45. Idiirco quidam Comædia, &c.] Horace's Sermones 
therefore are an imitation of the old comedy. He : 
 Profeſles to imitate thoſe whom he mentions ver. 1. 
" Een atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque .“ 
„ Hine” totus « pender” Horatius æque ac“ Lucilius.“ 
When he retired therefore into the country to write 
his Satires, he tells you the books he took with him; 
Menander, Eupolis, Plato, Archilochus. 
438. At pater ardens ſævit.] Horace chooſes, here and 
in other ; places, rather to quote Terence than any 
other Comedian. He quotes Plautus ſometimes, in 
order to ſhew his faults. ( Afpice quo Plautus tutetur 
« ephebi;” and © Plautinos & numeros &—nimium 
e patientur utrumque.” J But he never once reflects on 
Terence. _ 
54. puris.] This is, in Mey opinion, che proper 
character of Terence—purily of ſi le, « dictus ſermo, 
63 2 EY 
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as Cæſar ſpcaks, Terence, in his Heautontimor, 
aſcribes this excellence to himſelf : 
I In hac eſt pura oratio. 
59 · praponens ultima primis.] Abundant hec verba. 
64. Nunc, &c.] Now he comes to the ſecond point, 
the offence his writings give. 


o. Non ego, &c.] i. e. Et non ego,” &c. Theſe 
two verſes are one continued ſentence. 


105. hoc ne. ] There is a ſtop at the end of this verſe. 
Ut fugerem belongs to that which follows. 
117. Traditum ab antiquis morem.] This relates to the 
= old manner of educating youth among the Romans. 
122. Ut facerem quid, babes auforem quo facias hoc, 
num ex Judicibus ſelectis, objicicbat.] This is 
the true way of pointing theſe two verſes - Objiciebat, 
i. e. aiebat, —unleſs the ſecond verſe — be ſuppoſed to 
be included in a parentheſis. 

132. Longa ætas. ]“ Ce paſſage prouve ar Horace 
Etoit jeune, quand il fit cette Satire. DaAcizx. No . 
ut it proves that he was not od. E 
V. 25. repimus.) Merits Repfimus ; quoniam illis tem- 
poribus adhuc Tarracinenfis urbs in altiſſimo monte erat; 
inde poſtea in ægriorem locum depoſita erat, &c. &c. 


Perphyrio. Vide Manut. in Cic. 2 23 · L. vi. ad 
Fam. Ita Theoer. Idyll. = 


Eis d ops 5 reg. : 
1 26. Auer Anxur the old name given it by the volſci; 4 


T.arracina the new; a word ©* quod verſu dicere non eſt, a 


as Horace ſays afterwards, ver. 87, of Eguotuticum. 
Beſides, that he aſſects an old name, as giving ſomething | 
of grace and majeſty ro his verſe. 


38. 
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38. Murena.]“ Frere de Licinia.” DAciER. Might 
not Mæcenas here firſt ſee Licinia, whom he afterwards 
married? 


40. Plotius & Varius—Virgilidſque.] See 1 Sat. x. 21, 
Theſe three (who were intimate friends) came together 


to meet Mæcenas, &c. Horace ſer out from Rome, 
accompanied only by Heliodorus. 


48. Dormitum ego, Virgiliiſque. ] 6 Imbecilles—quo 
e in numero magna pars urbanorum omneſque pens li- 
“4 terarum cupidi ſunt,” &. L. i. c. 2—* Ex his qui 
e hens concoxit, tutè mane ſurget; qui parùm, quieſ- | 
« cere debet, &c. ſi mane neceſſitas ſurgendi fuerit, 
* redormit. Qui non concoxit, ex toto conquieſcere, 
s neque labori ſe neque exercitationi —_— * 
10 credere.” —_— 
49. Namgue pila lippis in inimicum & ludere crudis. q 
Mallem, © Namque pili & lippis inimicum & ludere 
94. longum carpentes iter.] Carpere therefore implies 
ſomewhat of ſpeed in travelling; whereas, when they 
made a ſhort 2 and travelled ſlowly, he mn the 
word Repimus.— Millia tum pranſi tria repimus.“ 
„ Brundufum.] Virgil died at this place twenty- 
two years afterwards. 
VI. 20. Cenſorque moveret Appius.] © Ceſt Appius 
« Claudius Cæcus, qui fut cree Cenſeur 1'an de Rome 
443. DaciER.— Therefore Hurace's names often 
employed againſt the rules of chronology; for he ſpeaks 


of this Appius as the preſent cenſor, but means only a 
cenſor i in general. 


45. —libertino patre natum. ) 
Quem rodunt omnes libertino parre natum. : 


49. 
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49. Difjanile, &c.] He ſeems here frankly to own 
himſelf not It for the military poſt Brutus had faſtened 
on him. But he thinks it a compliment to Mæcenas, to 
affirm himſclf capable of that friendſhip with which be 
had honoured him. 

50. Vita ie quogue amicum ; 
7 reſertim cautum dignos aſſumere. Prov | 
 Ambitione procul, felicem dicere, &c.] So theſe 
lines ſhould be pointed; as, © Ambitione relegata, te 

& dicere poſſum, Pollio,”” &c. 
54. Optimus olim Virgilius, &c.] The treaty of Brun- 
duſium (Horace's journey to which is deſcribed Sat. V.) 
was the very year after the diviſo agrorum made by the 


triumvirate, wherein Virgil loſt his patrimony (ſee the 


_ chronology of his life), and recovered it by an applica- 
tion to Auguſtus, whom he then firſt ſaw (as he tells 
us, Ecl. I.). His acquaintance with Mæcenas was not 
much (if at all) earlier: and yet we find Horace, by 
Virgil's recommendation, in the intimacy of Mzcenas, 
and attending him and the reſt of his friends at the 
Brunduſian treaty the year afterwards, and ſpeaking cf 
them with ſuch a degree of familiarity as though he had 
| been ſome time acquainted with them. Nine months had 
intervened between his firſt recommendation by Virgil, 
and his admiſſion to Mæcenas's acquaintance : after this, 
{ome time muſt be allowed to improve that acquaintance, 


5 before he could be admitted to make one in the Brundu- 


ſian journey: Virgil, therefore, muſt have recom- 
mended him to Mæcenas as ſoon almoſt as he was known 
to Macenas himſelf. Virgil's recommendation to Mæ- 


cenas was probably by 1 his firſt | great patron, 
and 
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and whom he praiſes ſo much and often in his Eclogues, 
where he never once mentions Mæcenas. To Pollio he 
might be known, A. U. C. 713. when he was in Gallia 
Ciſalpana and the territory of Venice with an army, to 
which territory Mantua belonged; and to Polliv he 
might be recommeuded by Varius, or Cornelius Gallus, 
who appears from Tully's Epiſtles to have been intimate 
with Pollio before this time. See Ep. Fam. L. x. 32. 
104. uſque Tarentum. } Whither he travelled often to 
ſpend his winters. 
130. Victurus ſuavins. ] Coroitter enim Mæcenatis. 
11 uiſſent.] Fuiſſet reponit Bentleius nec fortaſſe 
5 errar, chm MSS. librorum autoritatem ſequatur.— Fal- 
litur autem omnino, cum emendationem ſuam hoc a: zu- 
mento tueatur; * Noſter cim pluribus licet Nomina- 
4 tivis, modo ultimus fit numero fingulari, etiam verbum 
c egdem numero ſemper ſubnetit—” Oblitus eil. : 
verſuum qui in hac ipſa Satyra occurrunt— 
- Optimus olim 
ec Pirgilius, poſt is Varius, dixere quod eſſem.” 
Conſule etiam notas Beutleianas ad Carmen 24. Lib. I. 
quæ his verbis finiantur: © videbitque Lector] vix 
e unquam aliter extare apud noſtrum, niſi forte cum 
* locus eſt mendoſus . 
c Plotius, & Varius Sinueſſæ, virgiltacgve 
Occurrun.— 1 Sat. v. 40. „ 
ce Quin, ubi ſe à vulgo & ſcena, in n ſecreta rembrant 
I « Virtus * Lr mikis lopientia Læli—“ 
f 2 Sat. i. 71. 
cc Com e fartor, cum Ve! abro omne mac. ci: 
" Mane domum veniat:t,” 2 Sat. in. 529 
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{Seven fingular nominatives with a plural verb. * 


Romulus, & Liber pater, &c. 
&« Ploravere ſuis, &c. 2 Ep. i. 5. 


* Quid Sophocles, & Theſpis, & Zſchylus utile 
4 ferrent.“ Ep. i. 163. 
Qui pinus ingens, albaque —_— 
mM * Umbram hoſpitalem conſociare amant. 


2 Carm. | lj, 10. 


0 tum violaria, & 
3 Myrtus, & omnis copia narium, 
a Spargent, . n Car. xo 6. 89 
['Vid. & 1 Carts = xiii. 5. ] = 
VII. This Satire ſeems part of a larger copy of ver. 
' ſes made at this time; which, being written whilſt 
Horace was in another party, he durſt not now publiſh. 
8 Horace la fit, ſans doute, ou pendant qu'il ẽtoĩt 
* encore à l' armee, ou peu de temps apres ſon retour,” 
DactEk. If he made it then, he muſt have retouched = 
it afterwards, if what Dacier himſelf tells us be true, 


that Bitbus and Bacchius, mentioned i in this Satire, were 


* * in Auguſtus's time. 

20. Compaſitus, &c.) Gladiatorum compoſiiones.” £ 
cee. Fp. „ Ann ſub eodem magiſtro eru- 

c (iti inter ſe componuatur.” Quintil. 1. II. c. 17. 
VII. 16. 41s, &c.] Albentes ſi bus agros Ving. ut 
puto. 
39. Furque — Verres is never mentioned in 
Horace's Satires, though many proper occaſions occur. 
Juvenal afterwards makes free with him. But in the 
Court of Auguſtus, nothing was to be ſaid which could 
refi-& aunour on the memory of Tully. 


IX. 
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IX. 50. unquam.)] “ inquam,” ſays Bentley, © is ac- 
ce cording to the reading of moſt MSS. and is more ele- 
« oant in itſelf,” I deny it: for inquam is improperly 
interpoſed in the middle of Horace's anſwer ; the only 
proper place for it would oe been at the beginning 3 
Non iſto vivimus, inguam. 
X. 1. In conpaſito, dixi, Pede. Non- laboratum ad 
pedem. 
5 Sale — defricuit. A . from ſulting meat. 
6. Laberi Mimos.] © Si Jule Scaliger avoit bien com- 
E pris la penſce d'Horace, il n'auroit pas condemnẽ le 
« jugement qu'il fait ici des Mimes de Laberius;“ Da- 
CIER ; which ſeems to agree with Tully's, where he 
ſays, © Equidem fic obdurus, ut ludis Cæſaris noſtri 


_* quiſſimo animo viderem T. Plancum, audirem Laberii 


& Publii poemata,” Lib. XII. Ep. 18; though I 

know theſe words may be underſtood as referring rather to 

the matter of 1 aberius's Mimes, which was written to be 
ſure ou Czfar's ſite (w!.ofe creature Laberius was), than , 
to the manner of his writing. i 
14. Ridiculum arri] “ Ridicule—decide—beaucoup 
© mieux & plrs fortement que les raiionnemens.” Da- 
CIER,—-£{cri doth not ſignify reaſoning, but ſharpneſs, 
18. Hermogenes.] Inviſus etiam Cicero in hie Hermog. 
ut Tg ex Ep. 24. 1. VII. & ad Att. 49-1. XII 
10509. Nil preter Calvum & doctus cantare e canin. : 
8 Lanes vers Etoient des vers d'amour.“ Dacikx. 

Not Calvus's, but rather lampoons. 
I [Horace] a heureuſement imite cet ndeate ges 


ct Tuſculanes de Ciceron, O Poetam egregium ! Duams 
„„ „„ quam 
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% quam ab his Cantoribus Eupborionis contemnilur.— 
Becauſe of the word Cantor in that paſſage. 1 
Theſe two Poets Calvus and Catullus were friends of 
Cæſar, and therefore Horace mentions them ſo ſlightly. 
Catullus was an intimate of Cornelius Nepos. Calvus 
wrote ſcandalous lampoons upon Cæſar, as Suetonius 
informs us. Tully himſelf before that was libelled by 
him; and calls theſe yerſes © Hipponacteum præcenſum.“ 
Ep. 24. L. VII.— Cicero, L. XV. Ep. ult. excuſes him- 
ſelf to Trebonius for having ſpoken too well of Cal- 
vus's orations, and gives there a character of his n manner 
of writing. 
37 ego cum Gracos facerem. ] When at Athens perhaps. g 
37. Diffngit, Kc. ] Theſe ſeem to be the words of 
Alpinus. 
44. Ducdu molle atgns facetum 4 vie, upon Ecl. 
ix. 35. ſeems to ſuppoſe this whole verſe to be meant of 
Varius, and the next only ta belong to Virgil, as if 


- they were originally thus un 


— forte epos acer 
&« Ut nemo Vater ducit, molle atque 8 
_ © Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camcenes,” : 
But he is certainly miſtaken. 


| Ibid. molle atque facetum. J Vide ver. 58. 0 magis fan | 
et euntes mollius”— 


46. experto fruſtra Var rone dtacine.] He had now = 
written many odes. | 
62. Quale fuit Caſſi, &c. \ Opuſcula, 1 when 1 
| applied by Horace (1 Ep. IV. 3 3. 3) to Caffius's writings, 
au jronic word: 


« Scri- 
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« Scribere quod Caſsi Parmenſis opuſcula vincat.* 
81. Plotius et Varius. Theſe two, firſt named here by 
Horace, were the perſons to whom Virgil left the cor- 
rection of his Æneid. They are named alſo in this 


order, together with Virgil, 1 Sat. V. 40. 


92. Ipuer, atque meo citus hæc ſubſcribe libello.] This 
is the reaſon of placing this Satire at the end of the 
firſt book. 7 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


N* bs 
P. 440. In the e North cloyſter of Weſtminſter Abtey are 
pee inſcriptions, 85 | 
1. 


8 To the Memory of Owen Wrass, 
of Gwynfynyd in the County of Angleſey, 
and late of this Pariſn Doctor of Laws, 
Warden of the Mint to King James II. 
and for many years Under Secretary of State; 
A perſon, both in his public and private ſtation, 
Of unblemiſhed virtue and integrity. 
He married Dorothy the daugliter of 
F rancis Luttrell, of Grays Inn, Eſq. 
By whom lie had ſeven Children; : 
and died in the year 1100; and lies buried, 
with two of his Children, in the 
North aiſle of St. Margaret's Church, 
Leaving a loving and ſorrowful Widow in deed, 
Who perſevered in that ſtate, 
in a devout and irreproachable converſation, 
andi in a ſtri& imitation of her Huſband's virtues 
* being ay it were a Mother to many others 
beſides her own children, 
She died May 24, 1724, aged 65; and lies 
hs buried underneath this Place. i 


e n 
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II. 


& Near this place 
are depoſited the remains 
Of Writiam Wrnxr, Eſq. Serjeant at Law, 
| Who died May 16, 1765, aged 72 years and 10 months. 
; you was the ſon of Owen i oh Eiq. Doctor of the Civil 
aw; 
Sometime Under Secretary of State to thaie Majeſies | 
1 Charles the Second and King James the Second, 
By Lorothy his Wife (who lies near this place) 
Siſter of Narciſſus Luttrell, £19. of Little Chelſea. 
Sep tember 1728, he married Grace, one of the daughters 
Of William Brydges, Eſq. Serjeant at Law; 
by whom he had fix Sons and two Daughters ; 
Three of whom, Suſanna. Edward, and i.uttrell, 
nuith his affectionate Widow, ſarvived him. 
He was very * diſtinguiſhed, by his abilities in his pro- 
feſſion: 

And, throughout his life, by every virtue 
That becomes the Chriſtian and the Gentleman. 
But, Reader, as even the appearance of Flattery 
Ill becomes a place ſacred to Truth, 

Thoſe who knew him beſt will be content to ſay, 
That they found him, in every Relation of Life, 
One of the beſt of Men. 


Underneath the ſame ſtone are depoſited the i remains 
Of Mrs. Grace Wynne, his affectionate Widow; 
Who died November 20, 1779, _ 79 years ; 

Whoſe death was the more ſenſibly felt, as 
She had lived an excellent example 
To her Family and Friends. 


In the ſame place are depoſited the remains of 

their eldeſt fon EDWARD Wynne, Eſq. Barriſter at Law, 
Whoſe piety, learning, and liberality, were accompanied by 

2 modeſly | 
Which enhanced the value of that merit it could not always 
conceal. 


He died a 26, 1784, * 50 years.” 


The laſt mentioned Mr. Wynne died at Chelſea of a cancer 
in his mouth. This gentleman's knowledge and proficiency 
in polite literature could only be exceeded by his charity and 

benevolence. He on (wont his name), but did not 


6 _ 
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publiſh, © A miſcellany, containing ſeveral law tracts,“ 8vo. 
1765; viz. 1. Obſer»ations on Fitzherbert's Natura Bre- 
dium, With an introducuon concerning writs, and a diſſer- 
tation on the writ De non ponend:s 1 in AY: ifus et Turatis, and 
on the writ 2% Leproſo amot endo. 2. © An enquiry con- 
cerning the reaſon of the diftinfion the law has made in 
« caſes between things annexed to the frechold, and things 
&« ſevered from it.“ 3. Argument in behalf of unlimited 
& extenſion of collateral conſanguinity, with extracts from 
6 the ſtatutes on which the queſtion aroſe.” 4. Account 

« of the trial of the Pix *. Obſervations on 1 the nature and 
«© antiquity of the court of claims.” 5. © Ananſwer to two 


«* paſſages in the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors.” 1 


6. Obſervations on the antiquity and dignity of the degree 
of Serjeant at Law.” — The two laſt were by his father, 
ho, in the former, refuted an aſperſion caſt on his cha- 
racter by Mr. Walpole f. Mr. Wynne publiſhed (anony- 
mouſly alſo) . Eunomus, or Dialogues concerning the Law 
* and Conſtitution of England. With an Eſſay on Dialogue, 

4 vols. 8vo. 1774. In this elegant and truly Ciceronian 
work, Mr. Wynne with great learning and ingenuity ſup- 


ported the immenſe and complicated fabrick of the laws of 
His country. Dying a bachelor, his eſtates, together with 


his houſe at Chelſea, and his very valuable library, collected 
chiefly by his father and himſelf, devolved to his brother, the 5 
Ker. Luttrell w Fnne, of All Souls college, dn 5 


To the memory of Cavan Wrvvz, Eſq. 
« Talia fundebat lacrymans.” 


He, who, enraptur'd, late the Muſe's choir | 

| Invok'd, while gratitude | attun'd his lyre, 

In chearful ſtrains Wvnne's virtues to relate, 
Ah! ſad reverſe! now mourns his hapleſs fate. 
O could I fing like her, whoſe poliſh'd lay 

With cypreſs-wreaths beſtrew'd h her 8 Coox's no-, 

hen ſnould my verſe with vary'd ſoftneſs flow, KL: 

ln all the melting energy of woe; 
Or. were my voice like her's ||, whoſe Doric « oat. 

Tu ſweetly-warbling elegiac note, 


® See this at large in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LV. p. 127. 
+ Regrinees | in this volume, p. | 

+ For this we are referred to the 1 s Magazine, vol. LIV. but 
e do not recollect the particular poem alluded to. 

g Mais Scwald. || Mrs. Sheridan, 


Sung 
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Sung how“ the waves clcs'd round her brother's head, 
And murmur'd, as they clos'd, for Lycid dead;” 


Us 


Then ſhould Melpomene, from all! her bowers, 


To deck his urn, collect her choiceit flowers. | 
dad flow the ſtrains of grief. Farewell, bleſt ſhade | 
Accept this tribute to thy memory paid. 


What though thy hearſe no martial glories Claim; 
„The vain parade of monumental facue® 


'y 


Far nobler honours grace thy tomb, tor there 


Each peaceful virtue drops a grateful teur. 
Science and Art the general lois deplore, 
And mourn their friend, their patron, now no more 


Too juſt their grief; for few, like V/ynne, we find, 
Anxious to heal the fick or wounded mind ; 
When Worth, unſcen, droop'd 1 its neglected head, 


And pin'd beneath Affliction's mildew ſhade; 
With tender pity glow'd his generous heart, 


Eager to ſooth, and ready to impart; 


Ho lov'd he liv'd, how much lamented fell, 


The tears of grateful thouſands beſt can tell. 


Such late was Wynne—to whom his God had given 
Each grace, each virtue, that exalt to Heaven ; 

And with the bright example charm'd our eyes, 

«6 To point and lead us to his native ſkies.” T. W. 


* A line of Mrs. Carter” A 
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